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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


WITH THE peaceful death of Thomas Alva Edison, on Sunday, October 18, there was ended the inspiring career 
of the most eminent American of our times. He was the exponent of a new age of progress through the applica- 


tion of science to the problems of human welfare. 


His inventions improved the common lot, and his steadfast 


faith encouraged millions to work for the achievement of worthy objects. In the January number of this periodical 

Mr. Edison pointed out various fields for research; and declared that we had only begun to explore the realms of 

nature. Those suggestions have influenced deeply the trend of our editorial policies during the past year. Mr. 
Edison's fame will endure for as long as mankind reads the story of its own advancement. 


POPULAR SELF-GOVERNMENT is a fairly 
recent form of social control in a world 
that has—according to Prof. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn and other authorities 
—spent several million years in the leisurely evolution 
of the human race. The principles of democracy are 
now written in the political creeds of most nations, al- 
though the machinery set up to execute the mandates 
of the people is of widely diverse patterns. Just now 
the British variety is acting with directness and speed. 
In the United States we have imposed many restric- 
tions upon our own impulses and shifts of sentiment. 
We hamper ourselves by organic laws that are ex- 
tremely difficult to alter, and we provide additional 
brakes and checks of various kinds, to be handled by 
official personages or groups. Thus we make prompt 
and decisive action almost impossible, unless in over- 
whelming emergencies. The original provisions against 
speed in the business of the federal government were 
due in part to the political doctrines that prevailed a 
hundred and fifty years ago. But still more of these 
“checks and balances” were the result of local jeal- 
ousies, and of the lack of national consciousness. The 
thirteen raw colonies, of grotesquely uneven size and 
importance, imagined themselves possessed of separate 
and independent attributes of sovereignty. As sov- 
ereigns they claimed equality with each other. And 
they created the Senate on a plan so devised as to 
perpetuate that false conception. Also, having pre- 
served in their state governments the traditional 
scheme of legislatures sitting in two separate cham- 
bers, they carried this bicameral delusion into the 
federal government. Regardless of the wherefores, our 
forefathers built for the stage-coach era. Wherefore, 
we are forced to invent means of circumvention. 


New Times 
and Outworn 





Machinery 


Our EXPERIENCE in all directions has 


oO of shown us that we must trust to re- 
hese sponsible leadership, at times when 
Things Done 


action is desired. Thus we have in 
emergencies instinctively relied upon the managerial 
functions of the Executive branch of the government. 


As practical people, we have tried to escape the dead- 
locks so easily produced when Congress is in session. 
We dread the delays that follow the assertion of 
authority on the part of one or the other of the two 
bodies that compose our law-making department. Mr. 
Hoover has been finding ways to get things done, with- 
out ruinous delay. There may be some people—not in 
close touch with realities at Washington—who still 
imagine that the quintessence of refined wisdom is 
distilled from the tedious strife of cross purposes and 
the haggling compromises of our customary procedure. 
But the clear truth is that these jerky, balking meth- 
ods are indicative not of good mechanism but of struc- 
tural defects. We spent two disastrous years reach- 
ing undesired results in our last tariff revision. In 
these times, the facilities of life in general make for 
rapid thinking and decisive action; and the political 
machine is sadly out of date. 


THE CHIEF STUMBLING block in our 
system is the Senate. This remark is 
not intended to disparage the Senators 
themselves. Most of them are men 
of excellent training and character, and we are taking 
it for granted that each one of them may claim to be 
treated as a sincere public servant. We are merely 
criticizing the position of the Senate itself in the 
scheme of our governing machinery, under present- 
day tests. The Senate is assertive of its power to 
check and obstruct the foreign policies of the Ad- 
ministration. It does not scruple to hamper the 
freedom of the Executive in appointments to the Bench 
and to administrative offices. It is also in a position 
to checkmate the legislative decisions of the House 
of Representatives. If the law-making branch of our 
national government consisted of a single body, of 
about one hundred and fifty members, so apportioned 
among the different sections of the country as to be 
fairly representative at once of population ratios and 
of economic and social interests, it might be called the 
Senate or anything else. Such a body would doubt- 
less have been of service to the country and of advan- 
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tage to the leadership of President Hoover if in con- 
tinuous session during recent months. But our present 
Senate is too ill-apportioned to represent national 
sentiment. Its blocs and party cleavages ordain it to 
inefficiency, and so do its rules and methods. In Eng- 
land the upper House has been deprived of equal 
power, and the House of Commons is in firm control. 
The only alternative in our less fortunate situation is 
to find ways of accomplishing results without too much 
reliance upon Congressional initiative or decision. 


THERE WAS CONSTANT demand through 
summer and fall, on the part of cer- 
tain members of the Senate, for a 
special session of the new Seventy- 
second Congress. There is always business to be done ; 
and the arguments for a special session have been 
strong, in their theoretical appeal. But the trouble 
has been that responsible interests have not wanted 
this particular kind of official activity, except as a 
last resort. The country has desired unity in the sup- 
port of policies that could only be shaped and carried 
out under the leadership of the Administration. Mr. 
Hoover has not set himself up as a dictator. He has 
taken counsel on more extended and systematic plans 
than any other President in our history. But he has 
undertaken to deal with the forces and influences of 
American life by time-saving methods of efficiency. 


Clamors for 
An Extra 
Session 


THERE ARE THOSE ,WHO will continue 
to say that Mr. Hoover has been 
floundering along, trying vainly to find 
his way in the thick of storms and 
disasters. The sort of criticism to which the President 
has been subjected is well described in an article writ- 
ten in popular vein by Mr. Jay Franklin for Vanity 
Fair that we are republishing by arrangement else- 
where in this number. Perhaps Mr. Hoover does not en- 
joy criticism; but we have not known him to mention 
it as a thing that he carries on his mind. We have 
found him extraordinarily absorbed in the great prob- 
lems of the present season, and also we have found him 
dealing with these problems, one after another, with a 
resourcefulness that in our frank judgment could not 
have been surpassed by any other political leader 
whether at home or abroad. As this issue of the 
Review finds its readers, about one month will remain 
of the nine months’ interval between the adjournment 
of the Seventy-first Congress on March 4 and the regu- 
lar meeting of the Seventy-second Congress on the first 
Monday of December. The clamor for a special ses- 
sion began with those early days of March, and it had 
not died down when these paragraphs were written 
toward the middle of October. The newspapers are so 
crowded day by day with overlapping and undigested 
fragments of information and discussion that the aver- 
age reader finds it hard to discover the bits that are im- 
portant and conclusive. We venture to say that when 
the story of President Hoover’s administration during 
the trying year of 1931 is set forth in due perspective, 
it will be one for high praise and not for apology. The 
student of American government in its practical work- 
ing will find it most instructive to analyze the methods 
of Executive leadership during this period. 


Mr. Hoover 
and His 
Critics 
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THE BOLDEST STEP taken by President 
Hoover was the announcement of the 
so-called “moratorium” in June. He 
informed Europe of the willingness of 
the United States to postpone for one year the collec. 
tion of all sums due from European governments under 
the war debt settlements, provided Germany were re- 
lieved of reparation payments for that period. The 
European governments adopted the plan after some 
hesitation on the part of France, and it went into 
effect with the beginning of July. But what authority 
had the President to defer the payment of several 
hundred million dollars falling due to the United States 
from supposedly solvent governments in Europe? It 
happens that Mr. Hoover knew Germany to be on the 
very brink of bankruptcy and revolution, and that the 
downfall of Germany would have made payments to 
us by England, France, and other governments vir- 
tually impossible. His announcement of the morator- 
ium saved Germany from financial and political wreck- 
age. It provided a breathing spell, during which other 
necessary movements to improve the world’s economic 
conditions might be considered. It led to an unprec- 
edented visit of French statesmen to Berlin, and to 
other hopeful undertakings and proposals. 


The Executive 
and the 
Moratorium 


THE MORATORIUM HAD no magic to 
set in motion at once the stagnant 
tides of commerce, or the silent wheels 
of industry. But a long, firm stride 
in the right direction helps amazingly to give promise 
of a second, a third, and many further strides. The 
whole world hailed this courageous assumption by Mr. 
Hoover of a leadership that involved large financial 
sacrifices on the part of the United States Treasury, 
but that was needful to save the structure of interna- 
tional business, with which we also were vitally con- 
cerned. But although Germany must have defaulted, 
and although the Allied governments must have failed 
in any case to meet their payments to us, Mr. Hoover’s 
statesmanlike act might on its face have been called 
a usurpation of authority. It took effect last July. 
Nevertheless, it lacks something of completion. It will 
not be valid until it is endorsed by Congress. Tech- 
nical formalities had to be worked out by the Treasury 
Department and by European governments, including 
a scheme for meeting the deferred payments. It was 
understood on all hands that these arrangements were 
made subject to their acceptance by Congress. 


A Strong 
Move for 
Betterment 


How DOES IT HAPPEN, then, that no 
anxiety is expressed either at home 
or abroad regarding the action that 
Congress will take in this particular 
matter? And why was Congress not called to meet 
in extra session? So many things have happened since 
June that some citizens may need to be reminded that 
Mr. Hoover discovered a unique way of getting Con- 
gressional action in advance. Many leaders of both 
Houses were actually in Washington or were near 
enough to be called into consultation. Distant mem- 
bers could be reached by telephone or telegraph. Every 
member of both houses was simultaneously advised of 
the situation. Regardless of party, an overwhelming 
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majority of the members of both houses pledged them- 
selves to ratify the twelve-month moratorium. Leaders 
of both parties were made fully aware of the reasons 
and of the subsequent details. The situation abroad 
was so critical as to require immediate action; and 
President Hoover found a way to proceed. An extra 
session, with the inevitable delay caused by a certain 
number of Senators who regard speech-making as im- 
portant, would have been fatal to the stability of 
Europe, with serious reactions upon our own business 
community. Mr. Hoover had found a way to show 
full respect for the constitutional authority of the legis- 
lative branch, while avoiding the confusion and delay 
of an extra session. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM about which 


For Relief there has been the most widespread 
of Jobless dineeeil : 
Witsoe iscussion, during these months of 


closed chambers on Capitol Hill, is 
that of unemployment as a result of business de- 
pression. Many voices were raised during long weeks 
of agitation, through the press and otherwise, demand- 
ing an extra session of Congress in order to provide 
for an immediate national loan in large amount (five 















CONGRESSMEN BACHRACH AND GARNER 


The Democratic floor leader, Representative John N. Garner (right) 
traveled 2000 miles by airplane from his Texas home to reach 
the White House Conference. At the left is Representative Isaac 
Bachrach, Republican, of New Jersey. Both are members of the 
important Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
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CONGRESS MEETS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


On the evening of October 6 the President conferred with thirty- 
two Senators and Representatives, of both political parties, and 
after midnight announced plans for mobilizing nation-wide re- 
sources to restore confidence in banking in certain localities. In 
this photograph Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York halted 
at the White House door, by inquiring reporters. 


billion dollars was the sum generally proposed) to pro- 
vide for relief of the unemployed during the coming 
winter. Some of these proposals emanated from indi- 
vidual Senators. Other demands were those of private 
persons, chiefly of socialistic profession or leanings, 
some of whose names are familiar to the public. The 
most influential advocate of a large public loan was 
Mr. Hearst, with his widely read newspapers, whose 
arguments for an enlarged program of public works 
were expressed with force, and with skilful appeal to 
a distressed and perplexed public. 


SOME OF THE PROPOSALS that would 
have been made to Congress if an ex- 
tra session had been calied, would have 
urged large appropriations to be dis- 
tributed directly as doles or charitable gifts. Others 
would have demanded the prompt adoption of a scheme 
of United States governmental insurance, under which 
everybody could draw weekly benefits from the federal 
treasury when not employed at a regular job. If 
President Hoover had responded to these demands at 
any time during the summer, we should have had Sen- 
ators—largely impelled by political forces behind them 
—fighting for enormously expensive projects of unem- 
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ployment relief. It would have been almost impos- 
sible, under such circumstances, for voluntary agen- 
cies to marshal their forces in the normal American 
spirit, or for states and localities to deal with their 
own situations. If Senators had been debating and 
claiming the front pages every morning, it would have 
been out of the question to organize the country in 
sensible ways to meet the situation. As a result, 
Congress would have assumed a responsibility that did 
not belong to the federal government. It would have 
passed along some kind of measure to the President 
that it might have deemed necessary to sign, although 
on its merits it would have deserved a veto. 


Mr. Hoover REALIZED that the best 
judgment of the country did not sup- 
port any of the vague and grandiose 
suggestions for governmental relief, 
and did not favor the idea of a special session. But he 
also realized that something had to be done so that be- 
fore December arrived there could remain no neglected 
emergency upon which plausible arguments might be 
based for prescribing governmental remedies on a large 
scale. It was imperative to survey and consider the 
various situations throughout our forty-eight states, 
arising from business depression and causing hardship 
among wage-earners. Everyone who knows the Ameri- 
can people understands that in other times of business 
reverse they have been accustomed to find ways to help 
themselves, and to relieve the necessities of those near 
at hand who were less provident or less capable. People 
in America, as in other countries, will naturally at any 
time take whatever they can get from governmental or 
public sources. But if they are let alone they will solve 
for themselves most of the problems of getting along, 
even in hard times. With our new forms of industry, 
however, employing immense numbers of people in 
mills, factories and specialized pursuits, it is necessary 
to proceed on more systematic lines, and to analyze the 
problems of protracted unemployment. 


The Better Way 
Had to Be 
Entered Upon 


FOLLOWING THE UPSET in markets and 
trade two years ago, President Hoover 
had called together business leaders 
and state officials, with the result that 
large schemes of construction were entered upon. Con- 
gress responded by approving of a generous public 
works program, which is still in process of accomplish- 
ment. State governments and cities acted in a similar 
spirit. Industries and railroads proceeded to spend 
many hundreds of millions on special projects, to keep 
men employed through what was then supposed to be 
a comparatively short period of business reaction. Al- 
though many people were reported as out of work dur- 
ing the winter of 1930-31, the agencies of local relief 
were adequate. But as the weeks went on, conditions 
in Europe grew steadily worse. Foreign trade had 
declined rapidly. Great industries like steel were 
operating at not more than a third of their capacity. 
Railroad income had fallen off alarmingly. Bank con- 
ditions were far from reassuring. The stock market 
was registering lower prices week by week. Europe 
was in financial convulsions. Wheat was selling at 
from twenty-five to forty-five cents a bushel. Cotton 
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1929 to 1931 
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was drifting below six cents a pound. The prospect 
for another bad winter was spreading fear and de- 
pression everywhere. 


ORDINARILY OUR WORK and our play, 


ei i our profits and our losses, belong to 
. oP’ that realm of freedom and personal 
of Freedom 


initiative that is our best heritage. Un- 
der the old slavery system in the South there was no 
Negro unemployment; but at best the slaves were 
slaves. It is boasted that in Soviet Russia everybody 
is employed, while in America millions are seeking 
jobs. And it is universally believed by the Russians— 
who get all their news from Soviet propaganda sources 
—that our millions in the United States are not only 
out of jobs but are starving to death. But the simple 
fact is that our transiently unemployed men and their 
households, even in their immediate predicaments, are 
incomparably better fed, clothed and housed than any 
similar number of regularly employed workers in Rus- 
sia. The Russian system rests upon compulsion; and 
the real government behind the nominal one is that of 
a terror-inspiring and mysterious police organization. 


THERE ARE, INDEED, jobs in Russia, 
as elsewhere in wartime under any 
form of military dictatorship. The 
Russian women also toil in brickyards 
and construction camps, and work in the fields. These 
women now live as they may, victims of the shocking 
demoralization that has resulted from the break-up of 
families, the abolition of homes, and the segregation of 
infants. Any American who would prefer that system 
ought by all means to be sent to Russia. Let us have 
a new Emigration Society—something like that which 
sent Negroes to Liberia a hundred years ago—to hasten 
the departure of our Communists by giving them free 
passage to the land where under the Five-Year plan 
(soon to be extended to ten or twenty-five years) no- 
body has to look for a job. Everything has its price. 
But most Americans will continue to prefer their free- 
dom, with all its risks. They will not be such sap- 
headed fools as to sneer at our heritage of the right, to 
earn money, to spend it or to save it, to hold properiy, 
and to strive for economic independence. 


Russia Is 
the Place for 
Communists! 


js 


ENGLAND, LIKE FRANCE, is a compact 
country of dense population, with a 
central government that deals directly 
with the people; and in this respect it 
is more like one of our states than like our federal 
union. Its dole system began as an employment in- 
surance measure, under government authority. Sen- 
ator Henry J. Allen of Kansas, in a series of descrip- 
tive articles, has proved beyond all reasonable ques- 
tion that the dole system in England as well as in 
Germany has developed into an extravagant bureau- 
cracy that weakens the spirit of individual self-help, 
robs the taxpayers, and overwhelms the national 
budget. It finds its only excuse in conditions of pro- 
tracted trade decline, such as have no parallel in the 
United States. More strongly nationalistic policies 
may be adopted, following the uncertain political 
struggles in both Germany and England. Neverthe- 
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less, we venture to predict that the 
principles of personal freedom and 
of property rights will not be sub- 
merged in Germany. And _ those 
principles will be upheld at all 
hazards in Great Britain. In these 
essentials the Socialism of Great 
Britain and Germany does not in 
the least resemble Russian Com- 
munism. But in the United States, 
ihe leaders of labor as well as the 
leaders of capital are fully agreed 
that we want neither Socialism nor 
Communism. Less rather than 
more governmental intervention in 
the economic activities of the pri- 
vate citizen is the rising demand of 
intelligent Americans. 









PRESIDENT HOOVER 
knew that there 
were ample re- 
sources within the 
structures of our industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural life. But 
he also realized that new times and 
altered methods must require more 
systematic planning than was at- 
tempted in former periods of busi- 
ness paralysis. He invited Mr. 
Walter S. Gifford to act as head 
of a voluntary coordinating move- 
ment. A series of committees, 
composed of the most capable citi- 
zens who could be found, came into 
action to organize and direct. 
Facts soon began to take the place 
of rumors, as to prospects and con- 
ditions in different parts of the 
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country. When it was seen that 
the federal government was not go- 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP DIRECTS ITS ENERGIES TO RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 












ing to relieve states and localities 
of their responsibilities, the spirit 
of self-help asserted itself strongly. 
Thousands of communities, greater 
and smaller, found that they needed 


At the left of President Hoover, in this group, is Mr. Walter S. Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, who is serving as director of the 
President's Organization on Unemployment Relief. At the right is Mr. Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the General Electric Company, who serves as chairman of 
the Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources. At the extreme left of the picture 
is Mr. Henry M. Robinson, the Los Angeles banker; and next to him is Mr. H. G. Lloyd, 
of Philadelphia, member of the banking firms of Drexel & Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co. 














no outside relief. One state after 

another, taking account of its own needs, reported to 
Mr. Gifford’s committee that no financial help would 
be expected from sources beyond its own bounds. 


WHILE PRIVATE AND VOLUNTARY agen- 
cies, coordinating their efforts, will go 
a long way toward meeting the un- 
usual demands of the coming winter, 
there will everywhere be official activity, as in the 
state of New York, with considerable sums of money 
duly provided by taxpayers to supplement private 
philanthropy. Doubtless there will be some things 
that Congress may yet do, when it meets in December. 
But by that time Mr. Gifford’s headquarters at Wash- 
ington will be able to supply Senators and Representa- 
tives with information thoroughly systematized from 
all the states and from every industrial community 


The Gifford 
Committee 
and Congress 





and agricultural county. Great committees under the 
chairmanships of Mr. Owen D. Young, Mr. Harry A. 
Wheeler of Chicago, and Mr. Eliot Wadsworth of Bos- 
ton, have been carrying on different branches of this 
national movement for employment relief that is cen- 
tered in Mr. Gifford’s offices. Congress will undoubt- 
edly continue to furnish support for the employment 
agencies that have been created under the Department 
of Labor, and will make such appropriations for pub- 
lic works as are recommended in the annual budget. 
But there is no reason to think that it will try to set 
up a dole system, or a federal relief agency to dis- 
tribute proceeds of a loan of several billions of dol- 
lars. Many legislatures have been in session to deal 
with emergency problems on the principle of state re- 
sponsibility. Not one of these legislatures has called 
upon Uncle Sam to create national anemployment 
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funds, or new official agencies. Under these circum- 
stances it is not to be feared that the Seventy-second 
Congress will attempt to compete with the effort that 
is going forward under Mr. Gifford’s chairmanship. 


IN ALL THIS successful appeal to pub- 
lic spirit, President Hoover has not 
acted in an official capacity, yet he 
has asserted a leadership that was 
wholly appropriate to his position. He was seeking 
means to protect the solvency of the Treasury by wise 
forethought and firm action. The Presidency affords 
opportunities which in times of need may well seem to 
impose obligations. President Hoover has the cour- 
age to give advice, to make appeals, and to assume the 
initiative where public interests are deeply involved. 
The Union was formed to “promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty.” The Presi- 
dent’s duties under the Constitution require such an 
intelligent concern for the country’s affairs that he 
may “from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.” All the President’s activities 
during these nine months between Congress sessions 
have been in the fullest accord with the spirit of the 
Constitution. Panics and depressions have succeeded 
one another during the past century, as is shown by 
the diagram reproduced on pages 82-83. Every Presi- 
dent has done what he could at such times. 


The President 
"Promotes the 
General Welfare" 


For A LONG TIME it has been under- 
stood that the President’s regular re- 
ports on the state of the Union are 
made to the people as well as to Con- 
gress; and the press always gives them unabridged 
distribution. But there are also times when both 
Congress and people require such statements during 
the months when the law-making body is not present 
at Washington. The President chooses his own occa- 
sions, and we may call attention to a typical one bear- 
ing the date of September 21. The American Legion 
was holding its annual convention, meeting this year 
at Detroit. A strong demand had arisen for the im- 
mediate payment of the “adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates” commonly known as the bonus, upon which 
loans may be made, but which do not fall due until 
the year 1945. If the Legion had endorsed this demand, 
Congressmen would have found it hard to refuse, since 
the soldiers’ vote is strong and influential in every 
Congressional district, with elections coming next 
year. The President determined to meet the issue in 
advance, and he suddenly decided to go to Detroit, al- 
though he had previously declined an invitation on 
account of pressing duties at Washington. We are 
publishing his Detroit speech in this number, not be- 
cause of the indirect reference it seems to make to the 
soldiers’ bonus, but because of its broad appeal to the 
wisdom and patriotism of the most deserving one of 
all the various bodies of citizens that assemble annu- 
ally in special groupings. Mr. Hoover made no argu- 
ment as regards any particular measure; but he ex- 
plained conditions as he saw them. The Legion ac- 
cepted his views and dropped the bonus issue. 


Telling the 
Facts to the 
Veterans 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ACTION (to which we 
have referred) in the matter of the 
reparations and debts moratorium 
may be regarded as a proceeding of 
major importance in political as well as financial his. 
tory. It did not accomplish all that was hoped for, 
but it held back the floods. It broke the violence of 
the financial storms that were sweeping across Europe, 
and that were destined soon to reach Great Britain, 
Central banks could not check the withdrawals of 
gold, and their reserves were becoming dangerously 
low. On September 20, after consulfations in which 
the King, the Cabinet, and the leading bankers were 
brought into consultation and agreement, it was de. 
cided that the Bank of England (which is the fiscal 
agency of the Government) would at once cease to 
make gold payments. England had been on a paper 
money basis from 1914 to 1925, but it resumed gold 
payments at the old standard value of the pound 
sterling. Our American banking situation had been 
rendered increasingly difficult by low prices, which had 
affected not only commodities but also the bonds and 
stocks of railroads and leading commercial and indus- 
trial corporations. Bank depositors were becoming 
frightened and were making withdrawals. What are 
known as “runs on banks” are generally caused by 
false rumors and alarms, but there is an infection in 
fears of this kind that spreads with disastrous rapid- 
ity. Many of the banks could not pay out easily, be- 
cause large parts of their assets were held in bonds and 
other securities which they could not quickly liquidate 
under existing market conditions. 


Banks in 
Trouble 
Everywhere 


IN THE EARLY DAYS of October these 
banking and financial difficulties were 
becoming more serious hour by hour, 
Again President Hoover found a way 
to meet the crisis. By a quick stroke he created a new 
institution almost if not quite as important as the 
Federal Reserve System, and on a scale as widely com- 
prehensive. Although action was so bold that the 
business world was taken by surprise, it was based 
upon a consensus of the country’s best banking and 
financial opinion. The President called leading mem- 
bers of Congress into conference at the White House 
on October 6. He proposed the plan of a voluntary 
banking organization with a capital of at least $500,- 
000,000, to relieve the embarrassed banks (especially 
in the Middle West) by rediscounting certain assets 
that the Federal Reserve banks are not permitted to 
accept under existing laws. This might have seemed 
merely technical to people who were not aware of the 
widespread danger that it was meant to avert. Bank 
failures belong in the list of major disasters, like earth- 
quakes, epidemics, and wars. It had been thought 
that the Federal Reserve system would suffice to sup- 
port bank credit at all times. But the troubles of 1931 
had affected too many other countries; and our emer- 
gencies were of such a kind and extent that we had no 
arrangements for dealing with them. The new na- 
tional Credit Corporation, with the bankers of New 
York taking the initial steps, was fully explained to 
the Senators and Congressmen; and they gave prior 
endorsement to Mr. Hoover’s statement that the whole 
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world was reading on the following day. A charter 
was prepared, a director was chosen from each of the 
twelve Federal Reserve bank districts, and the institu- 
tion was a working fact within two weeks after it had 
been proposed. Congress had spent many years evolv- 
ing what took form in the Federal Reserve system; it 
had now (through its leaders of both parties) agreed 
to the Credit Corporation in three hours. 


THE CHARTER for the new corporation 
was granted under the laws of Dela- 
ware; the names of the directors were 
announced on October 13; and active 
business was begun within a week thereafter. The 
public was informed that the corporation would have 
funds to the extent of a billion dollars, if half that 
amount were not enough. President Hoover’s program 
included some further projects of a constructive char- 
acter. Plans for the better protection of real estate 
mortgages, to protect homes and farms against fore- 
closure in these times of low prices and overstrained 
credit, were discussed by the President in a White 
House Conference with leaders of the real estate and 
mortgage-loan business. Among the recommendations 
agreed upon by the Congressional leaders was one for 
a large sum from the Treasury to relieve the pressure 
upon the national system of Land Banks. Some im- 
provements in the Federal Reserve system will also be 
considered when Congress meets. The President’s ob- 
ject in these plans has been to restore confidence by 
removing the grounds upon which fears have led to the 
weakening of banks by the withdrawal of deposits, 
thereby intensifying difficulties that would have been 
hard enough to meet, even without such precipitate ac- 
tion on the part of the public. Under discussion, also, 
was some kind of measure for lending government 
support to railroad bonds, which are held to a great 
extent by savings banks and insurance companies. 
The better plan, of course, would be to restore to the 
railroads their rightful authority to manage their own 
affairs. Let us emancipate them from their intolerable 
subjection to a governmental commission that has 
acquired undue authority, and that exercises its powers 
without executive promptness or judicial capacity. 


Planning 
to Rescue 
Our Business 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE international as- 
pects of the economic situation are 
too intimately associated with our 
own efforts toward recovery to be neg- 
lected or minimized. The famous Wiggin Report 
dealing with fundamental conditions especially in Ger- 
many (a convenient summary of which we are pub- 
lishing in this number), reached the firm conclusion 
that the moratorium plan would have to be extended 
beyond the one year which would end on July 1, 1932. 
It is recognized in all well-informed quarters that Ger- 
many will not be able to resume reparation payments 
after next July, and that Great Britain, France, and 
the other debtor governments will feel obliged to ask 
the United States for further postponements. It is 
known that the subject was mentioned in President 
Hoover’s conference with Congressional leaders on 
October 6. But the President could have made no 
announcements on that subject without the assurance 


Further 
Sacrifices 
for Europe 


that he was fully supported all along the line. That 
we shall have to make further financial sacrifices, not 
merely to oblige Europe but to help everybody, in- 
cluding ourselves, to rediscover the paths of pros- 
perity, has become more apparent day by day. But 
there are many Senators and Congressmen who 
are not willing to postpone annual debt payments, and 
who will object still more to a revision of the debt 
settlements, if such acquiescence on our part means 
nothing more than that we are contributing by just 
so much to the enormous expenditures of European 
powers upon armies and navies. We could spend much 
less on our defense services, if other nations would 
make corresponding reductions. 


PRESIDENT Hoover is justified in do- 
ing everything possible, in preparing 
next year’s budget, to bring down the 
government’s expenditures, in view of 
the falling off of its income by 40 per cent. or more. 
But there are many strong supporters of the Adminis- 
tration who feel that we ought not to reduce our naval 
outlays to such an extent that we would seem to have 
abandoned the program under which we had expected 
to build up to actual parity with the British navy. If 
the world had the courage of its convictions, it would 
neutralize the high seas and abolish navies altogether. 
It would set up a patrol fleet to protect commerce and 
suppress piracy, supported by all the maritime na- 
tions, under an international Authority having juris- 
diction over the seas. Particular nations would be 
limited to coast guards and fleets of revenue cutters, 
to deal with smuggling. When the German navy was 
sunk, after the War, it was declared that this was the 
definite beginning of a movement to end naval war- 
fare, and to eliminate all the so-called “high seas 
fleets.” This periodical has always advocated the 
adoption of a code of maritime law, the creation of a 
world authority to rule the seas, and the abolition of 
national navies. But while Woodrow Wilson would 
have sympathized with this idea, he had come to the 
conclusion that the only way to make the empire- 
grabbing governments abandon navalism was for the 
United States to outbuild them all, and make Euro- 
pean taxpayers tired of their useless expenditures. 
With present troubles across the Pacific, the United 
States will give renewed thought to its naval policy. 


Shall We 
Cut Down 
Our Navy? 


THE OUTBREAK OF SERIOUS trouble be- 
tween China and Japan over their 
conflicting interests in Manchuria 
commanded the serious attention of 
President Hoover and the State Department, as the 
situation grew increasingly dangerous in the second 
week of October. There is never a good time for war, 
but some times are even worse than others. The pro- 
tracted civil wars in China have resulted in the train- 
ing of two or three million soldiers. Japan’s armies 
are not so large, but are much better supplied with 
artillery and aircraft, and they are handled by highly 
trained strategists and field commanders. Japan’s 
navy and transport service are notably efficient, while 
the Chinese navy is composed of a few obsolete cruis- 
ers. Japan and China belong to the League of Na- 
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tions, and have accepted all those treaties and pacts 
that condemn war end promise peaceful settlements. 
The United States and the League of Nations have 
been codperating with perfect harmony, making 
earnest endeavor to prevent a disastrous war in the 
disputed regions of Manchuria. There seemed in the 
middle of October to be some fear of interference on 
the part of the Soviet Government ; and intense feeling 
in both China and Japan was making it harder every 
day to prevent military clashes and accept arbitration. 
The Chinese are adepts at one deadly form of war- 
fare, namely the boycott. Japan needs her commercial 
outlets in China, and is already suffering from the 
widespread rejection of Japanese goods. India also 
has learned something of the power of this silent 
weapon, the boycott, and a part of England’s distress 
today, particularly in the textile centers, is due to the 
loss of markets in India. Gandhi’s. negotiations in 
England last month were largely concerned with a 
possible compromise on this question of cotton goods. 


THE VISIT OF PREMIER LaAvat of 


The French France, as the guest of President 
Premier at = Hoover and the American ‘people, was 
Washington . ac api 


justly regarded as a significant event. 
Mr. Simonds, in this number, gives us a clear analysis 
of the French position. There are important aspects 
of vital problems with which both governments are 
concerned, that made it seem a propitious thing for the 
head of the French government to come in person and 
consult with the President of the United States. M. 
Laval had recently paid a good-will visit to Berlin, 
where he conferred with Chancellor Bruening and was 
received as an honored guest by the Reich President, 
General Hindenburg. There could be no doubt of the 
profound desire of this rising statesman of France for 
economic codperation and political understanding be- 
tween his country and Germany. We shall make no 
attempt in this paragraph to foreshadow any of the 
possible results of his brief visit to America. It is 
enough to say that conditions have been changing so 
rapidly within recent weeks that many statesmen have 
found that they must modify some of their rigid na- 
tionalistic views, in a spirit of loyalty to the indivis- 
ible concerns of the civilized world. 


WE ARE PUBLISHING a statement by 
Viscount Rothermere on the economic 
conditions which led to the temporary 
abandonment of the gold standard by 
Great Britain. This account is remarkably clear and 
lucid in its logical summing up of conditions, and it 
carries the sincere conviction of one of the leaders of 
British public opinion. Lord Rothermere is a brother 
of the late Lord Northcliffe, and is the publisher of 
the Daily Mail and other widely read newspapers, 
which had formerly belonged to the so-called North- 
cliffe press. Like Lord Beaverbrook, who publishes 
the Express and various other newspapers, Lord Roth- 
ermere has long advocated measures for the economic 
assimilation of the British Empire. He believes in a 
tariff system, with absolute free trade between the Do- 
minions and Great Britain, or at least with preferen- 
tial arrangements within the empire that would ulti- 
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mately result in something like the freedom of trade 
that exists among our forty-eight states. Recognizing 
the necessity of the recent suspension of gold pay- 
ments, Lord Rothermere would presumably support 
the prevalent doctrine that the gold content of the 
pound sterling should be somewhat reduced. 


Ir IS NOT TO BE SUPPOSED for a mo- 


Pres ager ment that there is any question in re- 
ecia es sponsible quarters regarding the main- 


tenance of the gold standard in the 
United States. There are many difficulties in the way 
of the unchanged reliance, through long periods of 
time, upon a single commodity like gold as a standard 
by which to measure the value of commodities, and 
to provide for the future payment of public and pri- 
vate obligations. Large parts of the world, including 
especially the great Asiatic nations, have been accus- 
tomed to the familiar use of silver coins; and there 
will undoubtedly be long and careful studies, in the 
years immediately before us, on the whole subject of 
money and the mechanism of exchange. There are 
those who advocate a scientific dollar based upon a 
carefully compiled and properly weighted index of 
commodity values. A distinguished exponent of mone- 
tary reform along such lines is Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale. There is another view that has not been so 
much discussed, but is worthy of careful examination. 
This would maintain gold as the commodity prefer- 
able for monetary purposes, but would keep gold in 
bars for reckoning, and give up the idea of gold coin- 
age. At intervals, perhaps not too frequent, it would 
apply the index of commodity values to the price of 
gold, and change the quantity of gold in the legal dol- 
lar, in order to keep a fairly steady relation between 
general prices and the unit of value. An advocate of 
this view, whose arguments will doubtless be soon pre- 
sented to the public afresh, is Hon. Edward B. Howell, 
a scholarly lawyer of Montana and Southern Cali- 
fornia, who has long studied these questions. 


IN VIEW OF THE STUPENDOUS burden 


ae ao of the British public debt—approxi- 
ie i mately $35,000,000,000—the resump- 


tion of gold payments in 1925 imposed 
too heavy a burden on the taxpayer and the treasury. 
Most of the war debt had been incurred on the basis 
of a depreciated paper pound. About one-third of the 
debt bears 5 per cent. interest, and the remainder 4 
per cent. The British have large foreign investments, 
with shipping and banking interests that for purposes 
of international exchange were demanding gold re- 
sumption. But recent facts seem to show that England 
would have been better off to continue the cheap pound 
sterling than with the more costly unit. If resumption 
in the near future were made on the plan of four 
American dollars to the pound sterling, the adjustment 
might be found reasonable from all standpoints. The 
question of gold seems not to have entered critically 
into the issues of the British general election. The 
10 per cent. reduction of the dole makes a more popu- 
lar issue. The tariff question was left open by Prime 
Minister MacDonald in his appeal to the country for 
endorsement of the National Ministry. 
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SINCE THEY COULD 
not agree in advance 
upon the specific 
points of a program, 
Messrs. MacDonald, Baldwin, and the 
other members of the coalition Cabi- 
net found it necessary to ask the 
British voters to give them an en- 
dorsement in blank, and allow them to 
shape their policies after the election 
as circumstances might dictate. The 
Lloyd George faction of the Liberals 
were fighting for free trade; and the 
Labor party, now led by Arthur Hen- 
derson, flaunted the banner of Social- 
ism more aggressively than ever be- 
fore. .The British election law re- 
quires a certain number of days’ no- 
tice. Dissolution of the old Parlia- 
ment occurred on October 7, and the 
call for the election of a new House of 
Commons was issued at once, the elec- 
tion day being fixed for October 27. A 
few days after election, the new Par- 
liament will be at work ; and probably 
the MacDonald-Baldwin National 
Cabinet will be kept in office. But no- 
body can safely guess how long its 
control may last. Although the Scan- 
dinavian and some other countries 
have followed England in suspending 
the free use of monetary gold, there is 
more rather than less interest in the 
question of the world’s accumulated 
stocks of that metal, and in the pos- 
sible future additions from known 
and unknown gold fields. 


The October 
British 


Election 


WE ARE FORTUNATE in having a re- 
markable article on this subject of 
gold production to present to our read- 
ers in the present number. Mr. An- 
thony Anable, who contributes the article, is a studi- 
ous and accomplished alumnus of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and he writes with especial 
knowledge of past and present methods of treating 
ores and obtaining their content of gold and other de- 
sired metals. At this time, when it has been supposed 
that the supply of gold is rapidly diminishing, as com- 
pared with the demand for monetary reserves and for 
other purposes, it is interesting to know that new 
processes of extraction promise an unexpected increase 
in the annual supply for some time to come. Here again 
the processes of chemical and engineering research lend 
their aid to economists and statesmen. Gold has the 
advantage over all other commodities in that it does 
not have to go haggling in the market place, You only 
have to find the gold; it sells itself. 


New Gold 
—Thanks to 
the Scientists! 


THERE ARE OTHER THINGS hidden 


bi — away in the earth, of which gold today 
. rag will buy far too much. Among these 
1 


are the food values contained in wheat 
and corn and potatoes, and the fibre values that nature 











EUROPEAN STATESMEN IN THE ROLE OF FINANCIERS 
France's Premier Laval (left) had returned from Germany and was about to leave 
for America. He is here conferring with Britain's Foreign Minister, Lord Reading 
(center), about debts and reparations. At the right is Briand. 


brings to light and matures in the boll of the cotton 
plant. Other valuable things that ought not to be 
brought to the surface in wasteful ways, are the de- 
posits of coal and of petroleum. If the things that have 
been happening in the oil industry during the past year 
or two could be thrown into historical perspective, and 
studied as we may deal with the occurrences of a cen- 
tury ago, we should all agree not only as to the nature 
and extent of the maladjustments but also as to the 
remedies that ought to have been applied. We are 
publishing in this number an article on the oil indus- 
try and the direct relationship of its grievances and 
predicaments to the grotesquely mistaken interfer- 
ences of law and government. Under faulty interpre- 
tations of the common law, there is destructive com- 
petition among adjoining owners of oil wells. Because 
of the anti-trust laws the great oil companies can- 
not regulate the industry for the public good. Com- 
peting states are trying to work out conservation poli- 
cies, and to find some basis of agreement; but this way 
of proceeding is full of baffling difficulties. 


MopiFIcaTION OF THE anti-trust laws 


. Study : is obviously the thing most to be de- 
a sired. We ask our readers to give 
Remedies 


careful attention to an article based 
upon careful study, and written in accordance with 
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what we believe to be a true statement of facts 
and a sound and timely discussion of remedies. Mr. 
Barrows proceeds with clear description and firm 
logic to conclusions that must, as we think, be con- 
vincing to open-minded readers. Much that he says 
will be familiar to those whose business responsibili- 
ties lie somewhere within the bounds of this great 
petroleum field of public service. But Mr. Barrows 
has prepared his article at our instance, not to instruct 
experts in the oil industry, but to clarify the views of 
other citizens who have to do with public opinion, and 
who seek solutions for our economic problems. We 
endorse the views expressed by our author. 


WitH ConGREss NoT in session, and 
with acute situations growing out of 
the unusually large cotton crop and 
the low prices of cotton at home and 
abroad, the Southern States felt the need of acting 
for themselves. Legislatures in the cotton states have 
been called in special session, and it seems possible 
that they may be able to control cotton acreage for 
1932 and to cut it down by from 30 to 50 per cent. 
In our judgment, they would have done well to de- 
stroy one-third of this year’s crop in the field, as they 
were urged to do by the Farm Board. They have been 
planning, however, to withhold several million bales 
of this year’s crop, and to carry it, on some plan of ex- 
tended credits, to be sold next year when reduced 
acreage may lift prices at least to the level of the cost 
of production. Those who help themselves can be 


Cotton States 
Hopefully 
Planning 


helped by others; and good cotton plans once decided 


upon in the South, can be aided by financial support 
from sources of credit supply like the Farm Board. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
held its annual convention through a 
number of days at Vancouver. Its 
present leaders are men who are not 
controlled by theories imported from Europe, and in 
the main they are not disposed to assume belligerent 
positions at a time when harmony is the thing most 
needed. In this respect they seem to us to be clearer 
in judgment and more sensible in their choice of po- 
sitions than the trade unionism of Great Britain as it 
has now broken away from MacDonald, Thomas, and 
Snowden. Upon one matter we doubt the wisdom of 
our American labor leaders. They attach an undue 
importance to nominal wage scales as fixed in a time 
of high commodity prices and great prosperity. Labor 
is indeed something more than a market commodity. 
But it is much better to have employment at some re- 
duction of wages than to have business at a standstill. 
It is our opinion that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was rendering a real service to labor when it set 
the example—immediately followed by many other 
corporations—of reducing wages by 10 per cent. It 
was not a question as between the stockholders and 
the regular employees. It was simply a question of 
helping to break the jam by encouraging railroads 
and builders to order steel, and thus to give employ- 
ment to more men at better real wages, rather than to 
fewer men working on part-time at nominal high rates 
of pay. All industrial leaders of intelligence have 
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given up the idea that they can make money for their 
companies by working their employees at the lowest 
possible wages for the longest possible hours. 


THE SUDDEN DEATH Of Senator Dwight 
W. Morrow of New Jersey was deeply 
felt throughout the country as a na- 
tional calamity. We have asked Mr, 
Burdette G. Lewis, who knew Mr. Morrow well through 
periods of his useful career with which the public was 
less familiar, to write for this number of the Revirw 
a fitting tribute to Mr. Morrow’s high qualities, and a 
summary memorandum of his services as a citizen and 
a public man. Mr. Morrow had left a position of in- 
fluence and importance in the banking and business 
world to become Ambassador to Mexico, at a time 
when there were serious misunderstandings to be re- 
moved. His service there commanded the esteem of 
both countries, and secured the desired results. He 
was at the beginning of his term in the Senate, but he 
had already won the unqualified regard of each one of 
his fellow-Senators. Mr. Morrow was a man of visions 
and lofty ideals, who believed that it was worth while 
to make himself an expert in the practical steps to be 
taken, in order that his local community, or his coun- 
try, or the great world might make some progress by 
reason of his determined efforts. 


Mr. Morrow— 
a Faithful 
Public Servant 


Dr. Nicuotas Murray Butter, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, has held 
that office for thirty years; and the 
group of institutions over which he 
presides has grown tenfold in members and material 
resources and much more than tenfold in the power 
to serve scholarship and humanity, during these three 
decades. President Butler at the beginning of this 
century was the most widely known and most influen- 
tial of our younger educational leaders, with Presi- 
dents Eliot of Harvard and Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
as his approving sponsors, and with such men as 
Hadley of Yale, Alderman of Virginia, Harper of 
Chicago, Wheeler and Jordan of California, as his de- 
voted friends and contemporaries. With a deep con- 
cern for the problems of politics, government, and 
international accord, Dr. Butler has had the courage 
of bold and strong leadership in opinion and in affairs, 
without for a moment neglecting that great social 
organism known as Columbia University. Another 
university in the metropolis has also made noteworthy 
expansion, especially under the long and devoted 
guidance of its Chancellor, Elmer E. Brown. At our 
request Dr. Brown has written for us a statement ex- 
plaining the nature and character of the services ren- 
dered by New York University. With great ability, he 
has brought unselfish devotion to his inspiring work. 
New York University now enters upon its second 
hundred years, while Columbia was founded in Colo- 
nial days. There is room for all the educational insti- 
tutions of the greater New York. While the Seabury 
investigation continues to expose unworthy men and 
corrupt methods in the city government, we think it 
well to remind our readers that the great forces led by 
men like Dr. Butler and Dr. Brown will inevitably de- 
feat and destroy these disgraceful conditions. 


Education, 
a Ruling Force 


in New York 





HISTORY 
in the Making 


You will find here everything of importance that 
has happened during the month 


From September 13 to October 12 


Thawing Credit 


Mr. Hoover confers in secret... 
France whispers . . . Mr. Burgess 
explains. 


RESIDENT Hoover postpones a week-end 
ge to his Rapidan camp for an un- 
expected conference with Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury and Under- 
Secretary Mills (October 3). No an- 
nouncement is made, but the conference 
is held to foreshadow an important event. 
It follows a long series of discussions the 
President has had with bankers and 
financial authorities. 


IN A SECRET evening session (October 
6) in the famous Abraham Lincoln study 
on the second floor of the White House, 
President Hoover puts forward a com- 
prehensive national credit plan. Nearly 
forty leaders of Congress, the Adminis- 
tration, and finance are present, having 
been summoned by telegram. Repre- 
sentative Garner, Democratic leader of 
the House, arrives from Texas by air- 
plane. The guests gather at 9 in the 
evening. Shortly after midnight the 
President issues a statement explaining 
the credit plan. It includes among others 
the following provisions: 

Formation of a national institution to 
keep sound banks liquid in present ab- 
normal circumstances, with resources of 
at least $500,000,000. 

A request to Congress to broaden Fed- 
eral Reserve laws so as to give greater 
liquidity to the good assets of banks. 

If necessary, a finance corporation like 
that of the War Finance Corporation of 
fourteen years ago to support legitimate 
credit. 

Government strengthening of Federal 
Land Banks to reinforce farm credit. 

Discussion during the visit of Premier 
Laval of war debts, the problem being 
one of “such adjustment during the pe- 
riod of depression as will at the same 
time aid our own and world recovery.” 

The President is reported to favor no 
definite war debt plan, but this state- 
ment reflects in part the opinion of econ- 
omists and bankers everywhere that the 


debts must be scaled down, if not can- 
celled. 


Reaction throughout the country to 
the President’s credit plan is favorable 
(October 7). In Atlantic City the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association endorses it, 
and strongly urges an extension of the 
war debt and reparation moratorium. In 
New York the work of organization is 
begun. It is reported that the whole plan 
was to meet an increasingly serious credit 
situation, with even sound banks fearing 
trouble. Between $800,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000 in currency and gold, it is esti- 
mated, had already been hoarded. 


WorKING with unprecedented speed a 
committee of New York bankers is put- 
ting into effect the President’s credit 
proposals (October 8). The new credit 
organization will be called the National 
Credit Corporation, incorporated in Del- 
aware with the nominal capital stock of 
$1200. It will be authorized to issue up 
to $1,000,000,000 in debentures. Banks all 
over the nation are to subscribe one-half 
of this at once, making use of 2 per cent. 
of their deposits. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York raises its rediscount 
rate from 1% to 2% per cent. This is 
held an encouraging sign. It is the first 
increase since reductions began because 
of the market panic in 1929, with the 
drop from 6 to 5 per cent. 


AproaD, reaction to President Hoover’s 
credit plan is mixed. Responsible gov- 
ernment and financial circles praise it. 
But in France it becomes evident (Octo- 
ber 10) that irresponsible financial cir- 
cles are using it to undermine the dollar 
exactly as they helped undermine the 
pound, until England was forced off the 
gold standard. These rumors, promi- 
nently displayed in the French press, 
cause a widespread impression among 
the nervous publics of Europe. They are 
based on the assertion that the United 
States is going in for inflation, and that 
its credit structure is worse than had 
been thought. 


RaNnpo.tpH Burcess of the Federal Re- 





Mahatma Gandhi, Indian Nationalist leader 


serve Bank of New York discusses (Oc- 
tober 11) American banking position 
with the representatives of European 
central banks in Basle for the directors’ 
meeting of the World Bank. His ex- 
planation reassures the European au- 
thorities, and is believed to lay the 
groundwork for strong opposition to 
French and other financial attacks on 
American credit. Since announcement 
of President Hoover’s national credit plan 
European financial circles had feared 
inflation in the United States, and mone- 
tary difficulties something like those in 
Germany and England this year. Mr. 
Burgess’ visit foreshadows close work- 
ing arrangements between the World 
Bank and the Federal Reserve system, 
and is regarded as a hint that the United 
States, through the Federal Reserve, may 
eventually join the World Bank. 


TWELVE MEN who will be directors of 
the National Credit Corporation are an- 
nounced (October 12) by Mortimer 
Buckner, chairman of the organizing 
committee, and himself the director from 
the New York district. 


Depression 


Mail is heavier . . . Wages come 
down . . . More converts to economic 
planning. 
15 PER CENT. rise in the volume of 
mail in large cities, notably first and 
third class, foreshadows a rise in busi- 
ness activity, according to Arch Coleman, 
Assistant Postmaster-General (Septem- 
ber 17). “We find a particularly large 
amount of advertising matter in the 
mails,” he says, “showing that the time 
of waiting is past.” 


Owen D. Youne, speaking for the na- 
tional unemployment relief committee, 
promises that no unemployed Americans 
will suffer during the coming winter. 
State, county, municipal, and private 
agencies, he believes, will bear the brunt 
of the relief work. His committee pre- 
pares to mobilize these forces for local 
relief throughout the nation beginning 
October 19. 
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THE FINANCIAL upheaval attendant upon 
England’s going off the gold standard 
finds Wall Street rallying nobly (Sep- 
tember 21). A drastic, though tempo- 
rary, order prohibits short selling of 
stocks. The pound sterling down from 
near par of $4.86 to $3.70, rises to $4.20 
as confidence revives. In succeeding 
days, however, it drops lower again. 


FIVE GREAT corporations in three major 
industries—United States Steel, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
General Motors, and United States Rub- 
ber—make definite moves toward wage 
reductions (September 22). The steel 
concerns will cut wages 10 per cent., the 
first downward move since 1921. U. S. 
Rubber also announces inauguration of 
a five-day week beginning October 1. 
The reductions are expected to affect 
more than. a million workers, with other 
producers falling in line. In response 
New York stock prices rise, in spite of 
abrogation of the short-selling restric- 
tions. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE reveals 
(September 25) that 1931 coffee imports 
increased 15 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period in 1930. Imports to- 
talled 972,667,000 pounds or 28 per cent. 
more than the 1926-30 average. The 
present consumption is fifteen pounds 
yearly for every man, woman and child 
in America. 


Norway, Denmark and Sweden follow 
Great Britain off the gold standard 
(September 27). Dislocation of inter- 
national trade and the world depression 
force the move, which will, it is ex- 
pected, be followed by other countries. 


ANOTHER new bottom for the bear mar- 
ket which began in the fall of 1929 is 
reached on the New York Stock Ex- 
change (September 29). 


GOVERNMENT receipts for the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year ended 
September 28 show a further heavy de- 
cline (September 30). Total revenue for 
the three months is $577,850,700, or $243,- 
000,000 less than ‘was collected in the 
same period last year. 


AMENDMENT of the anti-trust laws and 
setting up of a national economic coun- 
cil are among méasures included in a 
long-awaited report of the committee on 
continuity of business and employment 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce (October 4). Private instead of 
federal, and local rather than national, 
unemployment relief are recommended. 
On the same day the American Federa- 
tion of Labor includes recommendations 
for a national economic council, and for 
a long-range scientific plan to stabilize 
industry, in a plea for continued employ- 
ment and maintenance of the wage scale. 
The Chamber of Commerce’s anti-trust 
law recommendations would permit busi- 
ness concerns to enter into contracts to 
adjust production to consumption, and to 
find out in advance whether their com- 
binations were permissible, all publicly 
and under governmental regulation. 


AFTER a disastrous decline the day 
before to still a new low level for the 
depression, New York stock prices make 
their biggest rise in nearly two years 
(October 6). Blue chip stocks in the 
country’s most stable corporations rise 
from 6 to 11 points. Anticipation of the 
President’s credit plan, and a new re- 
striction on short selling, are respon- 
sible. 


THREE more countries—Finland, North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia—follow Great 
Britain off the gold standard (October 
12). Until yesterday the Bank of Fin- 
land had declared it could maintain a 
gold basis. 

















By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune 
RESTORING CONFIDENCE 


United States 


The Legion doesn’t spend in money 
. . . Farmers object to beer. . . Income 
taxes will go up. 
| a ORGANIZED lawyers of America, 
through the American Bar Association, 
go on record (September 17) as over- 
whelmingly opposed to prohibition. The 
association, which includes the leading 
lawyers of the country, reports a vote 
taken last year as 13,779 for repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and 6,340 
against. 


PrEsIDENT Hoover addresses (Septem- 
ber 21) the annual American Legion 
convention at Detroit, warning that na- 
tional stability will be endangered if 
the Legion’s demand—expressed in state 
conventions—for a  $2,000,000,000 cash 
bonus settlement were met at present. 
He speaks fifteen minutes, stressing the 
fact that the Treasury is already run- 
ning behind, and that the yield from 
income taxes has fallen off by one-half. 
“The country’s need of this service econ- 
cmy is second only to war,” is the Presi- 
dential keynote. 


Census figures show (September 22) 
that there are 72,943,624 eligible voters in 
the United States. This is double the 
number actually voting in the 1928 
Presidential election; it represents an 
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increase of 20 per cent. since the 1920 
census. Foreign-born inhabitants now 
include 6,973,103 Germans; 4,546,875 
Italians; 3,086,522 Irish, and 2,669,838 
Russians. 


THE AMERICAN Legion Convention 
(September 23) falls in behind the Pres- 
ident, its committee on legislation re- 
questing the convention to ignore de- 
mands for a cash bonus. A minority 
report strongly dissents. The convention 
declares for beer, and against disarma- 
ment; for a full-strength navy and for a 
regular army of 165,000. Mr. Hoover 
is asked to invoke the national defense 
act, creating a commission similar to the 
war-time Board of National Defense, to 
deal with the economic emergency. 


AFTER a bitter fight the American Le- 
gion refuses to demand cash payment of 
the bonus, voting 902-507. It also votes 
for a national referendum on repeal or 
modification of the prohibition laws, 
1,008-394 (September 24). The Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Medi- 
cal Association, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have already gone on 
record as favoring a reconsideration of 
the prohibition question. H. L. Stevens, 
Jr., of Warsaw, N. C., is chosen national 
commander of the Legion, as the conven- 
tion disbands. 


THE INSULAR legislature of the Philip- 
pine Islands (September 24) adopts a 
resolution memorializing the United 
States Congress to grant the islands im- 
mediate independence. “Independence 
of America from the Philippines,” says 
the text, “would seem to be as impera- 
tive as the independence of the Philip- 
pines from America.” The memorandum 
is presented to Secretary of War Hurley, 
now visiting in Manila, for delivery to 
Congress. 


THE EXECUTIVE committee of the Na- 
tional Grange, meeting in Washington 
(September 30) opposes legalizing beer. 
“So long as the Eighteenth Amendment 
is part of the fundamental law,” they de- 
clare, “Congress cannot legalize 4 per 
cent. beer or any other intoxicating bev- 
erage. Present conditions in Germany 
and in England or in South America, 
where liquor is plentiful, prove conclu- 
sively that beer is by no means a cure-all 
for social, economic and industrial ills.” 
The committee cites figures to indicate 
that resumption of brewing would harm 
rather than help agriculture, through 
cutting down use of grain for feeding 
dairy herds. 


Letters will soon cost 2% or 3 cents 
to mail, if the determination of Post- 
master General Brown (September 29) 
is put into effect. The postal deficit is 
now nearing $100,000,000 a year. The 
% cent increase would bring in $65,- 
000,000 toward wiping this out, it is esti- 
mated, while the 1 cent increase would 
turn it into a profit by bringing in $135,- 
000,000. Air mail may also be raised, the 
$50,000 a day brought in by the present 
5 cents an ounce rate not covering ex- 
penses for the service. Second, third 
and fourth class mail could not be raised, 
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the Postmaster-General holds, since to 
do so would cut the amount mailed 
heavily, thus preventing the desired in- 
crease in revenue. 


ArTeR nearly ten years of effort to find 
, way to consolidate the Eastern Rail- 
roads agreeable to them, a unification 
measure is presented formally (October 
3) to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The plan would unite 43,000 miles 
of track, and property estimated at 
310,000,000,000 into four great systems. 
These would be headed by the Pennsyl- 
yania, New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Chesapeake & Ohio. The com- 
mission is asked to revise its own final 
ensolidation plan along these lines, 
diminating the fifth system it had sug- 
gsted under the Wabash-Seaboard. 


GOVERNMENT officials have concluded 
(October 5) that a rise in income taxes 
is necessary. No final plans for sub- 
mission to Congress have been prepared, 
but it is thought that all rates should 
be increased, and the lower limits 
brought down further as well to bring 
in more taxpayers. A surtax of more 
than 20 per cent. is held unproductive, 
driving investments into tax-free securi- 
ties, but surtaxes as high as 40 per cent. 
are being studied. 


Means by which the $61,000,000 cut, 
demanded in the previously submitted 
naval budget by President Hoover, can 
be made are virtually agreed upon by 
the naval administration. They include: 
reduction of the Navy by 2600 men; Ma- 
tines by 500 men; placing one-fifth of 
the navy’s ships on an inoperative basis 
inrotation, and closing or curtailing sev- 
eral navy yards. 


War Debts 


Once again capacity to pay... M. 
Laval brings a plan . . . Signor Grandi 
follows him. 
RESIDENT Hoover will not press for an 
extension of the inter-governmental 
moratorium announced last June (Sep- 
tember 15). He has been in conference 
with bankers and financial authorities, 
pressing them for some measure to help 
holders of defaulted bonds, and to make 
credit for home building easy. The bank- 
ers replied that they needed help in 
assuring the value of their foreign obli- 
gations if they were to do this. The 
President, however, is reported to feel 
that no good can come from American 
concessions on debts unless European 
powers first compose their own differ- 
ences, notably France and Germany. 


Tue Frencu Council of Ministers unan- 
imously approves (September 25) the 
proposed trip of Premier Laval to the 
United States, where he will confer with 
President Hoover. Laval plans to sail 
fr America October 16, remaining in 
the country about five days. No specific 
agenda for his discussions is made pub- 
lic, but it is assumed that reparations, 
war debts, and disarmament will figure 
largely. 


History in the Making 


CHARLES FARNIER and Robert Lacour- 
Gayet of the Banque de France sail 
hastily for New York (October 8). They 
are expected to confer with Federal Re- 
serve and Treasury officials on the in- 
ternational financial situation, and to 
serve as experts during Premier Laval’s 
visit. On the same day Lord Reading, 
British Foreign Minister, and J. P. Mor- 
gan, both of whom have been having 
conversations with financial and govern- 
ment officials, return to London. 


DoustT concerning the President’s atti- 
tude on war debts and reparations since 

















By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
A TEST CASE 


his recent conference at the White House 
on national credit are removed by an 
unofficial but authoritative statement at 
the White House (October 9). The 
President favors re-examination of the 
entire reparation and war debt structure 
on a basis of capacity to pay. This was 
the basis of funding agreements for the 
Allied debts to America, but the world 
economic crisis has greatly altered ca- 
pacity to pay, and now the debts aggra- 
vate the crisis. President Hoover is 
sounding out members of Congress, who 
will have final say. 


PREMIER LAVAL is reported in Paris 
(October 9) as believing that a 50 per 
cent. reduction in intergovernmental 
debts, and a 25 per cent. cut in the war 
budgets of all countries are necessary 
in the face of the world depression. He 
is represented as favoring some such ar- 
rangement in his forthcoming talks in 
Washington. 


ForEIcnN Minister Dino Grandi of Italy 
will visit President Hoover for ten days 
beginning November 17, it is announced 
(October 11). This visit, together with 
that of Premier Laval, a possible one by 
a German and British statesman, and 
Secretary Stimson’s close codperation 
with the League of Nations in the Man- 
churian crisis, are taken to foreshadow 
a new international orientation on the 
part of the American government. 
Washington believes that President 
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Hoover is considering a security pact for 
international action against war, perhaps 
through the League of Nations, in order 
to make possible real disarmament at 
the world conference next February. 
With this would be linked re-examina- 
tion of war debts and reparations, the 
whole designed to remove the political 
and economic uncertainty and friction 
in an endeavor to end the world eco- 
nomic crisis. 


Great Britain 


India’s dumb millions . . . Mutiny on 
the lower deck... Gold. . . Political 
chaos. 
qonane gently and softly as he squats 
before the Round Table conference in 
St. James’s palace, London, Mahatma 
Gandhi formally places India’s demand 
for freedom on record (September 15). 
The Mahatma is dressed only in loin 
cloth and shawl. He brings with him a 
vacuum bottle of goat’s milk and a bas- 
ket of dates, raisins, and parched corn 
for lunch. He declares for a connection 
between Britain and India, but one pro- 
viding a free partnership of two free peo- 
ples, rather than a union imposed by the 
sword. “If you can prove this claim 
inimical to the dumb, semi-starved mil- 
lions whom the congress [Indian Na- 
tional Congress] represents,” he declares, 
“then I personally will revise it.” 
Throughout the month the conference 
continues, with progress halted more by 
Hindu-Moslem differences than by Brit- 
ish opposition to Indian hopes. 


ESENTMENT and disorder break out 
(September 15) among sailors of the 
British fleet, gathered at Invergordon, 
Scotland, for annual maneuvers. This 
is the first objection to pay cuts included 
in the economy measures of the new 
National Government. In the House of 
Commons it overshadows Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s sensational announcement of 
conversion to a tariff after being a life- 
long free trader. The trouble starts 
among older sailors on shore leave whose 
pay is cut from about $1 a day to 75c. 
This puts them on a par with recent re- 
cruits, whose 75c a day was not cut. The 
principal objection, however, is to the 
fact that officers’ pay is not cut pro- 
portionately; a vice-admiral, for example, 
is cut only from $27.50 a day to $24.50. 
It is feared the unrest may spread to 
army, police, school teachers, and un- 
employed on the dole—all of whose pay 
is cut. 


AFTER assurance that their grievances 
will be considered, the objecting sailors 
obey orders to sail the British fleet ships 
to their home ports (September 16), the 
maneuvers having been cancelled. A 
letter from the mutineers to the Admi- 
ralty says: “It is evident... that these 
cuts are a forerunner of tragedy, misery 
and immorality among the families of the 
lower deck, and unless a guaranteed 
written agreement is received from the 
Admiralty, confirmed by Parliament, 
stating that our pay will be revised, we 
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. remain as one unit refusing to serve 
under the new rates of pay.” There is 
no hint of court-martial or punishment 
in what is recognized as a grave situa- 
tion. Sir Austen Chamberlain, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, announces in the 
Commons: “His Majesty’s government 
has authorized the Board of Admiralty 
to make proposals for alleviating hard- 
ships.’ A Labor back-bencher shouts 
amid cheers, “You’ve surrendered once, 
and you'll keep on surrendering.” 


BRITAIN once more faces a grave finan- 
cial crisis (September 17). Bankers 
visit the House of Commons, presumably 
to confer with Premier MacDonald, and 
a quiet debate takes place instead of the 
heated session on naval pay cuts that 
had been expected. Sir Austen merely 
announces there will be no punishments, 
and that grievances will be looked into. 
It is understood that the bankers warned 
that political dissension, talk of an elec- 
tion, and advertising the naval unrest 
has made for loss of confidence in Brit- 
ain’s financial stability. The buying of 
foreign and selling of British securities 
becomes noticeable. 


ENnGLAND’s National Cabinet decides 
(September 20) to “suspend, for the 
time being, operation of the subsection of 
the Gold Standard Act of 1925, which re- 
quired the Bank of England to sell gold 
at a fixed price.” In other words, the 
gold convertibility of the pound sterling 
is suspended—a departure from the gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile, the Bank of England an- 
nounces that its discount rate is raised 
from 414 to 6 per cent. Certain finan- 
ciers predict that other countries will 
follow the English example, but the En- 
glish genera. public is thunderstruck. 
Foreign debts are unaffected by the de- 
cision, it is announced. R 

Tue House of Commons passes the bill 
abandoning the gold standard, 275-112 
(September 21). Arthur Henderson, 
leader of the Labor Opposition, gives his 
grudging support. It promptly passes 
the House of Lords and receives the as- 
sent of the King. The pound sterling 
must now find its own level in world 
markets. Press and public accept the 
situation good naturedly. 


Manatma GANDHI visits (September 
26) silent, shut-down textile factories in 
England’s industrial North, whose failure 
has resulted from the Indian nationalist 
boycott of English cotton goods. The 
human misery which his independence 
campaign has caused makes him de- 
clare “Give India her freedom on 
terms of equality with Great Britain, and 
we will not only buy your cotton once 
more, but give it preference over other 
countries’ cotton” at Darwen. In the 
meanwhile, the boycott will continue. 


On a pay marked by rioting of the un- 
employed, the most serious in Scotland 
and Lancashire in a decade, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Snowden receives au- 
thorization to convert the $10,000,000,000 
5 per cent. war loan to a lower interest 
rate (October 1). This will save the 


government huge sums in_ service 


charges. 


A BritIsH election becomes certain 
when just before midnight (October 5) 
the Cabinet agrees upon an immediate 
appeal to the country. The long wrangle 
in which a platform broad enough for 
both Tory protectionists and Liberal free 
traders was sought thus ends, with Pre- 
mier MacDonald having a free hand in 
determining the government’s appeal. 
Lloyd George continues to oppose an 
election, fearing it will cost him strength 
in Parliament and thus remove the Lib- 
eral party from the position of balance 
of power it has enjoyed. 


Prime MinistER MacDonald opens the 
campaign for elections with a nation- 
wide radio address (October 7). Until 
his broad appeal the campaign had been 
chaotic, with divergent elements in the 
National Government at odds. He asks 
even Labor help in a truly national 
government, and a free hand for an all- 
inclusive program of economic rehabili- 
tation which he does not give in detail. 
There are to be tariffs, if necessary; ex- 
pansion of exports and shrinking of 
imports, commercial treaties with other 
nations, and mutual economic arrange- 
ments with dominions. The Tories op- 
pose the free-trade Liberals in several 
election districts, and thus run the risk 
of electing a Labor candidate in a three- 
cornered fight. 


Germany 


Customs union with France? . . . Gold 
continues to go . . . The Right goes 
gunning for Bruening. 
pon LavaL, Premier of France, and 
Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister, en- 
train for Berlin (September 26) amid 
a cheering crowd of 10,000 shouting 
“Vive la paix.” 


PREMIER LAVAL and Foreign Minister 
Briand arrive in Berlin (September 27). 
Precautions more elaborate than any 
since the pre-war visits of the Russian 
Czar are taken, but real friendliness is 
evident in the cheers of the German 
crowds. Briand lays a wreath of white 
chrysanthemums on the grave of Gustav 
Stresemann, with Briand the beginner 
of Franco-German friendship after the 
War. Serious conversations with gov- 
ernment officials then begin. 


A Franco-GERMAN economic commis- 
sion is announced (September 28) fol- 
lowing conversations between Premier 
Laval and Chancellor Bruening. The 
commission is to promote mutual efforts 
between the two countries in finance, 
commerce, shipping, and aviation. There 
will be labor as well as industrial and 
government representatives. The com- 
mission will be purely consultative, but 
under direction of the governments so 
that economic matters affecting politi- 
cal issues can be carried to higher au- 
thority where necessary. There are 
unofficial reports that the commission is 
to lay a groundwork for a Franco- 
German customs union, admittedly im- 
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possible in the face of present politica] 
tension between two countries which 
have been divided since the reign g 
Charlemagne. 










A CONTINUING flow of gold and foreign 
exchange from the Reichsbank leads to 
government decree (October 2) adding 
further restrictions against the outflow 
which was partly halted after the finan. 
cial crisis of the summer. In the lag 
week of September more than $55,000,009 
was withdrawn, leading to fears that the 
crisis would be repeated. 















Jutius Curtius, Foreign Minister of 
Germany, resigns (October 6). Failure 
of the Austro-German customs pact with 
which he was intimately associated jg 
given as the reason, but his going is ex. 
pected to be only part of a general 
cabinet reorganization in the face of in. 
creasing Right opposition in the coming 
Reichstag session. 













CHANCELLOR BRUENING’S extra-parlia- 
mentary cabinet, which for a year and 
a half has been ruling Germany by 
decree under Article 48, resigns (October 
7). Before going, it issues a final decree, 
signed as required by President Hinden- 
burg, giving the government far-reach- 
ing powers in economics, finance, and po- 
lice control. It practically suspends the 
inviolable parts of the Constitution so far 
as personal protection from the state is 
concerned, and is announced as being for 
“the protection of economics and finance 
and the suppression of acts of political 
terrorism.” 


















Dr. Herman DietricuH, retiring finance 
minister of Germany, reports (October 
7) that the drop in tax receipts because 
of the July bank crisis has practically 
wiped out the saving given Germany by 
the Hoover moratorium, estimated at 
about $180,000,000. 

Chancellor Bruening’s second coalition 
cabinet is, completed and approved by 
President Hindenburg (October 9). Sev- 
eral members of the former government 
are in the new one, with the whole 
slightly more toward the nationalist and 
conservative side of the Reichstag. Gen- 
eral Groener retains the Ministry of 
Defense and is given in addition the In- 
terior portfolio, which carries control of 
the police. This union of the army and 
police indicates the Chancellor will fight 
to the last to maintain order and the 
stability of the Republic. 























Apo.F Hitter’s National Socialists and 
Alfred Hugenberg’s Nationalists, the two 
belligerently reactionary political par- 
ties, join in the common purpose of fight- 
ing the present moderate government of 
Chancellor Bruening in a meeting a 
Bad Harzburg (October 11). Members 
of the Steel Helmet, reactionary vet- 
erans’ organization, and two sons of the 
former Kaiser are also there, where al 
differences over interior policy (consid- 
erable between Hitler’s and Hugen- 
berg’s parties) are forgotten. It is be 
lieved, however, that in the comig 
Reichstag test the Bruening government 
will be successful. 
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Manchuria 


How it started . . .. Mr. Wang is 
mobbed . . . Secretary Stimson joins 
the League. 
—— break out between Japan 
and China near Mukden (September 
18) when the Chinese are charged with 
bombing a section of the Japanese-owned 
South Manchuria Railroad. The Japanese 
open fire on Mukden, held by the Chi- 
nese, and enter the city. The leading 
city of Manchuria, Mukden, has a pop- 
ulation of 400,000. Manchuria has for 
years been a source of dispute among 
Russians, Chinese, and Japanese. The 
Japanese war party has been urging a 
more aggressive policy against China. 


Cuina formally appeals to the League 
of Nations (September 21) in her clash 
with Japan, under Article XI of the 
Covenant. Japan replies that an “oppor- 
tunity to explain” her actions will be 
welcomed, but that the League cannot 
arbitrate in the Manchurian question. 
Japanese military authorities order more 
troops into Manchuria from Korea, over 
the protests of civil officials at home. 
Additional ground is occupied despite 
Chinese civilian resistance. 


Cuina, having informally suggested a 
joint peace commission to iron out dif- 
ferences with Japan, demurs (September 
22). Japan accepts. Soviet Russia an- 
nounces that it cannot remain a passive 
spectator. Japan continues to bar League 
of Nations “interference,” which the 
Chinese have requested. Nanking and 
Canton, Chinese political centers, suspend 
their private hostility before the menace 
of Japanese invasion. 


SecrETARY of State Henry Stimson 
urges (September 23) the Chinese and 
Japanese ambassadors at Washington 
that hostilities in Manchuria end, in order 
to withdraw “from the present situation 
of danger.” He accepts the invitation of 
the League of Nations to cooperate in re- 
establishing harmony, drafting concilia- 
tion notes to Nanking and to Tokyo. 


Tue LeaGuE Council decides (Septem- 
ber 25) that the promised withdrawal of 
Japanese troops in Manchuria answers 
the League’s request for peace. China, 
however, demands a complete investiga- 
tion, and believes that peace is impossible 
as long as Japanese soldiers remain on 
Manchurian soil. China contracts to 
protect Japanese citizens and the proper- 
ty interests of the Japanese-owned South 
Manchurian Railway. 


C. T. Wanc, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
is seriously injured (September 27) 
when students beat him with clubs and 
inkpots in his office, in indignation over 
the refusal by the League of Nations and 
Washington to intervene in the Man- 
churian clash with Japan. Three days 
later he resigns. 


Tue AMERICAN State Department sends 
two observers to Manchuria (October 7) 
to report on the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Talk of a new independent state in 
Manchuria continues. 


History in the Making 


JAPANESE military airplanes bomb 
Chinchow in Manchuria (October 8), 
where Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang is 
attempting to reform his army. The 
move is a further aggression on the part 
of the army, in conflict with Tokyo’s de- 
clared purpose of making no further mil- 
itary movements. Japan despatches 
twenty war vessels to Chinese ports, and 
warns the Nanking government it will 
be held responsible for the safety of 
Japanese citizens in China. 


JAPAN announces (October 9) that its 
forces will remain in Manchuria until a 
friendly government is set up there. 
This is in violation of its pledge to the 
League of Nations Council and the 
United States. It becomes apparent that 
recent moves are military efforts to force 
out Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, Chinese 
governor of Manchuria. 


Secretary of State Stimson cables the 
American consulate in Geneva, for trans- 
mission to the League of Nations, assur- 
ance of hearty support in the League’s 
endeavor to prevent the Manchurian 
crisis from leading to open warfare (Oc- 
tober 9). This is the first direct associa- 
tion of the United States in a political 
move by the League of Nations to main- 
tain peace. Secretary Stimson’s note 
also indicates a willingness to invoke the 
Pacific Nine-Power Treaty and the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact if League measures fail. 


An American delegate will for the first 
time in history sit with the Council of 
the League of Nations, it is announced 
(October 12), when it meets the next day 
in special session to consider the Man- 
churian dispute. Prentiss Gilbert, Amer- 
ican consular representative in Geneva, 
will sit in a consultative capacity, though 
the United States retains full freedom 
of action. In Japan the government may 
fall, and the public demands a showdown 
with China, feeling that Japanese na- 
tionals have been subjected to boycotts, 
irritations, and annoyances for years. 
Tokyo makes no formal statement, but is 
known strongly to resent any interfer- 
ence by the League of Nations and the 
United States. In Nanking Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the Nationalist government, 
declares: 

“I hereby declare that the National 
Government’s patience has been tested 
to the last degree. If the League of Na- 
tions fails her, China will take the mat- 
ter into her own hands. China respects 
the Covenant and the Kellogg pact, but 
if the League and the signatories to the 
pact fail to uphold their sacred duties, 
China will not hesitate to make the su- 
preme sacrifice, bankrupting the country 
for half a century, by going to war to 
uphold her dignity and sacred rights in 
the face of international agreements to 
safeguard world peace.” 


Italy 


Fifteen per cent... 


"goed raises her tariff wall by fifteen 
per cent. to meet a budgetary deficit 
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of $27,000,000. The increase (September 
25) will affect automobiles, radios, gaso- 
line, and coal. Gasoline is saddled with 
a sales tax of twelve cents per gallon. 
The United States and England, lacking 
most-favored-nation treaties with Rome, 
will be the countries most affected. 


Brazil 


Another moratorium 


5 HE GOVERNMENT of Brazil decrees a 60- 


day moratorium on all commercial and 
private foreign payments, except foreign 
exchange contracts (October 8). Lack 
of sufficient bills on the Brazil markets 
is the reason. Payments, however, must 
be deposited in Brazil banks in the local 
currency. 


Aviation 


404 miles an hour . . . The world’s 
largest... A new crossing. 


NEW world’s speed record of 379 miles 

an hour is set near Calshot, England 
(September 13), by Flight Lieutenant G. 
H. Stainforth. On one of his six laps 
over the three kilometer straight course 
he flies 388.67 miles an hour, the high- 
est air-speed ever attained by man. 
Previously, Flight Lieutenant J. H. 
Boothman won the Schneider seaplane 
trophy by flying alone over the 100- 
kilometer route at 340.08 miles an hour. 
French and Italians had previously with- 
drawn from the race, but Boothman’s 
completion of the course is England’s 
third victory, giving it permanent pos- 
session of the trophy. 


THE Unitep States Navy’s new dirig- 
ible Akron, largest lighter-than-air craft 
in the world, takes her first flying test 
successfully at Akron, Obio (September 
23). She flies 334 hours with 113 pas- 
sengers. 


ENGLAND'S recently achieved speed rec- 
ord is again surpassed (September 29) 
by the same Air Force pilot, Flight Lieu- 
tenant G. H. Stainforth, who averages 
404.8 miles an hour. His highest speed on 
one lap was 415.2 miles an hour. A 
new fuel and a new engine built espe- 
cially for the test made the new record 
possible. 


Tue Paciric Ocean is flown from Japan 
to the United States for the first time 
(October 4-5). Clyde Pangborn, former 
Western barnstorming flyer, and Hugh 
Herndon, Jr., New York social registerite, 
land at Wenatchee, Washington. They 
had taken off from Shabishiro, Japan, 
and dropped their landing gear to in- 
crease their speed. Their flight covers 
4600 miles, and thus falls short of the 
world’s record. Herndon and Pangborn 
originally left New York July 28 in an 
attempt to beat the Post-Gatty round- 
the-world record. Having given up the 
effort after getting to Russia, they con- 
tinued to Japan, where they were held 
until now for inadvertently photograph- 
ing military areas. 
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By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
COLUMBUS DIDN'T GET A BIGGER THRILL 
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From the Los Angeles Times 


THE BRITISH FOX WEARS HIS TAIL SHORT 























By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © By Smith, in the San Francisco Examine. 


THE OLD ANIMAL TRAINER SEEMS TO BE SLIPPING AN INCREASE IN THE FAMILY 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
LET ONE IN, AND THEN—— 
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OVERPRODUCTION 


3y Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
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By Shoemaker, in the Chicago Daily News 


FUN FOR THE BYSTANDER 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune 
NO LEADERSHIP! Fiddlesticks! It's following that is a lost art. 


ENRIGHT 
By Enright, in the New York American 


GETTING OUT FROM UNDER 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


MICHEL (Germany) before the League of Nations: "Please From the London Daily Herald 
note, that is my armament." THE GOLD SHACKLES REMOVED 
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From the Glasgow (Scotland) Evening Times 


ANOTHER CASE OF THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
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From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) Se a EF ae 
MARS: "Let us set the example.” From the London Daily Herald 


PEACE: "Remove your cuirass or you'll SNOWDEN: "Mind you, six months only—and then back 
crush me." to your shell!" 
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FRANCE: “Poor John 
Bull,” 
SAM: “I'm not so sure 


he's the one who 
needs the sympathy.” 


By Struve, in the 
London Daily Express 

















Britain at Last Faces Facts 


Dc: say that the strongest men are most 
liable to overstrain. They presume on their 
fine physique till something cracks and they have to 


break off for a rest. 


This has happened to England. Since the War she has 
been carrying too many burdens—other people’s as well 


as her own. 

Confident in her past record 
for endurance, she did not realize 
how much her war efforts under- 
mined her powers. 

So, in the traditional British 
way, we grumbled and _ paid. 
When other nations grumbled, 
they did not have to pay. 

We pledged ourselves to meet 
$4,500,000,000 of our war debt to 
the United States in full. Until 
President Hoover’s international 
debt holiday began in June, 
every instalment had been 
promptly fulfilled. 

But we had also raised a huge 
internal war loan of $35,000,000,- 
000. This was contracted at a 
high rate of interest and when 
money was abundant, owing to 
war-time inflation of note circu- 
lation. Other European nations 
which had done the same cut 
their liabilities after the war by 
simply reducing the value of 
their currency. People who lent 
them money just had to write 
most of it off as a bad debt. 

The British government set it- 
self to pay its creditors in full and 
even to give them a bonus by 
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raising the value of its wartime currency. 
efforts the pound sterling was brought back in 1925 to 
its pre-war gold value of exchange. 

We shouldered every ounce of our liabilities. 
proves we overtaxed our strength. We have accordingly 
eased our load by allowing ourselves to be pushed off 
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From the Cardiff (Wales) Western Weekly Mail 


HOW LONG WILL IT STAND? 
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By great 


It now 


the gold standard to which we 
returned six years ago. To main- 
tain it would soon have become 
impossible in any case. There 
was not enough gold available. 
The United States has one-half 
the world’s supply and France 
has another quarter. 

Those two countries have taken 
Britain’s old place as the world’s 
great creditor nation to whom the 
rest owe money. But they have 
adopted a different financial pol- 
icy from ours. 

Britain used to take payment 
of her debts in the form of goods, 
or alternately she lent money to 
other nations for long terms. 
America and France both have 
high tariff systems which make 
payment in goods impossible. In- 
stead of leaving their money on 
loan abroad, they prefer to re- 
ceive it and hold it at home. This 
keeps the world’s gold flowing to 
them like water flows to the suc- 
tion pipe. 

We were wrong to force the 
pound up to the gold level six 
years ago. It benefited the bankers 
by restoring prestige to our cur- 
rency and all the international 
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money-lending and money-dealing that go along with 
it. It put an unbearable handicap on British industries 
because it fixed wages in terms of gold at a level which 
prevented our export trades from competing with for- 
eign rivals. 

In England wages are established by agreements with 
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drain went on and finally, on September 20, we had to 
stop it by renouncing our liability to pay in gold. 

Every other country in Europe, except the small war 
neutral states of Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, had already been forced to abandon the 
pre-war gold standard. The big mistake Britain made 
was in believing she was strong enough to pay for the 
War and still meet all her other debts in full. 

There are few men in the world who have studied 
these economic questions more closely than I. For more 
than ten years I have been warning my fellow-country- 
men of the dangers of 
Britain’s economic po- 
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sition. I say deliber- 
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the trades unions, which have refused to consent to any 
did this by living on our reserves. The proofs are to be 
found in our trade balance. Every day in the year 
goods more than she 

exports. 

$1,800,000,000, was made 

up from three sources: 

ond, interest on foreign 

investments; and third, matt NNR i i 


reduction. The result is that we have for years kept up 
Britain imports nearly 
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a higher standard of living than we could afford. We 
$5,000,000 worth of 
amounting annually to _ MPN ah Peseta tall ty 
of our shipping. Sec- 
middleman commis- 





sions. 
In 1929 these addi- Win pis 
tional’ revenues were |<W—_Ae 


sufficient to pay for our 
import surplus and left 
us with a balance of 
$690,000,000 in hand. 

Last year our exports 
fell. The adverse bal- 
ance grew. Asa result, 
the balance in our favor 
at the year’s end was 
only $195,000,000. This 
year they have fallen still further—by 30 per cent. in 
the first eight months—and so have the three supple- 
mentary sources of income mentioned. At the end of 
1931 we shall have a heavy balance against us of im- 
ports for which we have not paid out of revenue. 

Nations are like individuals. Those that have always 
been rich find it hard to economize when the need 
arises. We did not economize. Each British govern- 
ment in turn went on spending as lavishly as ever. The 
result has been a budget deficit this year on top of an 
unpaid trade balance. 

Bad as this situation was, it might have lasted some 
time longer if the crisis had not been precipitated by 
developments abroad. What happened was this: Lon- 
don is the great international banking center. Our 
banks have huge deposits of American, French and 
other foreign moneys. On these they were paying a 
low rate of interest and in the ordinary way of business 
loaning them at a higher rate to Germany, among other 
countries, for short terms. 

The Germans, however, locked up this borrowed capi- 
tal in the building of factories, power stations and 
docks. The consequence was that when bad trade 
brought a sudden crisis in Germany last June she was 
not able to repay the short term money she had bor- 
rowed from London. 

This started an international scare. Foreigners who 
still had money on deposit in London began to draw it 
out. Being on the gold standerd, we soon found our 
stock of gold running low. For a time the Bank of 
England supplemented it by getting gold credits from 
the big banks of America and France. But the steady 





British Citizen: 










LET THEM ALL COME! 


"Say, John, do you remember that 
shell hole in 19142" 


good thing they have 
come to a head. At last 
we are facing the facts. 
It would be a great 
mistake to doubt Bri- 
ipo | tain’s capacity for re- 
covery. That country 
never really shows its 
strength until its back 
is against the wall. 

Prices will rise and 
life will be harder for 
the British nation than 
it has been lately, but 
those who imagine that 
this will lead to grave 
labor troubles are 
wrong. British labor is 
more patriotic and 
level-headed than _ its 
leaders. The nation will 
carry on cheerfully till 
better times return. 

I believe these times will not be long delayed. The 
British Empire has immense resources. A tariff on im- 
ports, combined with imperial preference, will enable us 
to develop them. We shall not necessarily even lose 
our international banking business by going off the gold 
standard. What will most likely happen is that other 
European countries will follow our example in aban- 
doning gold and will stabilize their currencies on the 
basis of sterling, and London will continue to be their 
financial clearing house because the machinery of those 
operations is there. 

If widespread abandonment of the gold standard takes 
place, the huge stores of gold which artificial conditions 
of post-war finances have concentrated in the United 
States and France will lose much of their value. An 
international conference and action are the only rem- 
edies I see for this. 

There is no reason why the recovery of Britain should 
not be as rapid and complete as the recovery of France, 
which five years ago was in a worse plight than we are 
now. It certainly will be if we have leadership equal in 
skill and energy to M. Poincaré’s. The Argentine, which 
gave up the gold standard only twelve months ago, has 
already turned her adverse trade balance into a credit 
one. 

With a solvent budget, a substantial set of tariffs and 
the vigor which the British nation always manages to 
show in times of crisis, we shall come safely and swiftly 
through this bad patch in our financial history. 

The credit and strength of Great Britain are built on 
more substantial foundations than gold bars in a bank 
vault. 
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By Struve, in the London Daily Express 
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"A FRENCH COOLIDGE WITH HIS MIND FIXED ON SECURITY" 


Laval Comes to America 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


FH ovrxc DISCOVERED England in August and Ger- 
many in September, the French Prime Min- 
ister will have discovered America by the time this 
article is published. Already his French friends are be- 
ginning to call Laval the “Columbus of the Auvergne.” 
And the place of his origin has a certain significance 
to be borne in mind in connection with the American 
visit. For Auvergne is to be compared with Vermont, 
and the public men it produces cherish the virtues which 
Calvin Coolidge made famous throughout America. 


The visit of Laval is, too, 
not only one of discovery 
but, to the French mind, one 
of reconciliation. For the 
French have never wholly 
forgiven the conversations of 
the Rapidan, where the 
President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of 
Britain discussed the pro- 
gram of a naval conference 
at which France was to be 
present, without the smallest 
regard for French opinion. 
Nor have they forgotten the 
Hoover moratorium, con- 
cerning which Paris knew 
nothing while London and 
Berlin seemed equally well 
informed. The invitation of 
the President, therefore, has 
seemed to the French a cer- 
tain gesture of recognition 
alike of past mistakes and of 
new necessities. 

What then has Laval in his 
mind to talk about? Every- 
thing and nothing. At bot- 
tom his visit is intended to 
discover whether the United 
States has changed its mind 
in respect of European af- 
fairs. Is the United States 
ready to join with France in 
some policy which will be at 
once political and financial, 
in a program of reconstruc- 
tion based upon a recognition 
that the law of peace treaties 
cannot be revised? 

What the French hope is 
that the old association be- 
tween Britain, France and 
the United States can now be 
restored. But they are con- 
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AVAL ON HIS FARM IN NORMANDY 





vinced that the basis of such a combination must be an 
agreement to recognize as permanent the existing terri- 
torial situation in Europe. Will the United States agree 
to accept at least the responsibility of such a consulta- 
tive pact as Stimson and Morrow tried to negotiate at 
London in the hope of saving the Naval Conference? 

If the United States is ready, then there can be prog- 
ress in disarmament at Geneva in February. 
nothing can be done save as possible German consent to 
forego building a battle-ship may bring a similar 


If not, 


French pause. But on land 
and the sea the French in- 
tend to be equal to the Ger- 
man and Italians combined. 
They intend to maintain their 
alliances with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia facing Ger- 
many, and with Jugoslavia 
facing Italy. Neither they 
nor their allies will reduce 
armaments save as they ob- 
tain guarantees. 

Laval is not a free agent, 
he was not even when he 
took office a man of first 
rank. He was thrown into 
power as a stop-gap because 
in the existing situation 
Tardieu was not ready to 
take a new ministry. He de- 
pends for his political exist- 
ence upon Tardieu, Maginot, 
and Marin, who are all agreed 
that the present military 
strength of France cannot be 
reduced until political cir- 
cumstances are changed. 
Thus the notion that Laval 
comes to make concessions is 
entirely inexact. He has 
nothing to give because he is 
bound by his political bosses 
to give nothing. 

Laval comes primarily to 
explain to the President the 
European situation as_ the 
French see it. They are to- 
day masters of Europe. On 
the political, military, and 
financial side they have at- 
tained a power unequaled 
since the great days of Na- 
poleon. They have _ just 
smashed Gérmany in a 
struggle which centered about 
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the Austro-German tariff union. They have forced 
Curtius and Schober, the Austrian and German foreign 
ministers, to renounce their program, and Curtius has 
fallen as a result. They have compelled Bethlen, the 
Prime Minister of Hungary, who favored territorial re- 
vision, to resign. Austria and Hungary are now asking 
loans at the paying teller’s window of the Bank of 
France. The financial situation in Britain is such that 
it has put the English out of the running for a long time 
to come. 

In this situation the French believe that the moment 
has arrived when both Anglo-Saxon countries should 
recognize that the French system in Europe is going to 
endure and that future policy must be based upon such 
recognition. They ask London and Washington to cease 
giving any encouragement to German efforts to bring 
about treaty revision, to suppress the Polish Corridor 
or recover Upper Silesia. Instead they ask the British 
and American Governments to join the French in indi- 
cating to the Germans that help for the future is en- 
tirely dependent upon their acceptance of the existing 
order. 

M. Laval will tell President Hoover what is already 
clear, that the German situation is rising to a new 
crisis which may be the final catastrophe. The Brue- 
ning Cabinet in its original form had to go. Elections 
in Hamburg have shown new and colossal gains for 
Fascists and Communists alike. The world is almost 
certain now to have to face a Nationalistic dictatorship 
in Germany and a final battle against the Treaty of 
Versailles. But such a battle means a new and formid- 
able dislocation of the international situation. 


HITLER DICTATORSHIP means a new economic 
crash and a financial nose-dive. The Fascists 
would begin by a repudiation of all foreign debts. Their 
program calls for that. And with such a repudiation 


there disappear not only reparations, which are the 
basis of war debts, but also all the frozen credits which 
Britain and the United States hold in the Reich. The 
Germans believed that the hope of saving these credits 
would lead Washington and London to back Germany 


against France. But the hope proved vain and the 
pound sterling was the latest casualty in the Franco- 
German crash. 

In the face of a new crisis what is the United States 
going to do? Will it try again to save Germany with- 
out regard to France, as in the moratorium affair? 
Laval wants to know. Another smaller crisis is ap- 
proaching in the disarmament conference. Will the 
United States seek to reduce French armaments with- 
out giving political guarantees, as at London? Laval 
wants to know. The crisis over war debts is chronic 
already. Does the United States intend to extend its 
moratorium or even cancel debts? Laval wants to 
know that also. 

French purpose is crystal clear. Laval will have no 
difficulty in making that understood. It is primarily a 
list of negatives. France will not agree to any terri- 
torial changes in the Treaty of Versailles; she will not 
consent to any reparations changes save as they are 
balanced by debt cancellations. Since she gets from 
Germany twice as much as she pays the United States 
and Britain, and since this excess represents the pay- 
ment for reconstructing her devastated areas, she will 
not consent to abolition of this share on any terms. 
Finally, the price of any reduction of armaments is an 
extension of political guarantees. 

When Bruening and Curtius came to Paris in August, 
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Laval told them that they could not have any money 
unless they agreed to abandon their agitation for treaty 
revision. He told them the same thing in London a few 
days later. When he went to Berlin in September he 
sketched a plan of economic codperation, and he and 
Bruening named a committee. But once more, under 
cover of polite exchanges, Laval had to tell the German 
chancellor that the price of any substantial aid was a 
political truce. 

The Germans have refused the truce. No government 
in Germany now could in the face of the rising tide of 
nationalism venture to make political concessions. But 
no government can long hold out without some financial 
aid. And no aid can reach Germany without French 
assent, in fact without French participation. Thus the 
situation in the Reich is growing worse day by day, 
because it gets economically more impossible while po- 
litically aid remains unattainable. 


A” FRENCHMEN believe the German situation 
could still be saved if the German people 
were brought face to face with the fact that if they “go” 
Nationalist or Communist, help will not come to them 
from Washington or London. Mr. Hoover will undoubt- 
edly be told by the French Premier that the single 
chance of averting a new German revolution is a united 
front on the part of the British, Americans, and French, 
a front alike against Fascism and Communism. But 
even before the two men meet German events may have 
outrun all calculations. 

Mr. Hoover is primarily interested in business and 
finance. M. Laval and all his fellow countrymen be- 
lieve that political adjustments must precede economic. 
Marshal Foch used to say “The battle, the battle, always 
the battle, nothing else counts.” Mr. Hoover might be 
calculated to say to the French premier that only the 
economic restoration of the world counts today. But 
he will not find an enthusiastic listener. Laval will 
have to say the truth, which is that France believes that 
bad politics have been responsible for unhappy eco- 
nomics, and that nothing effective can be done until the 
political situation is cleared up. 

The French press has been nervous about the Laval 
visit, for the French public are afraid that something 
may be lost. They do not feel kindly toward inter- 
national conferences. They do not forget the adventure 
of Briand and Viviani at the Washington Naval Con- 
ference. They are aware that the French and Ameri- 
can delegates at all post-war conferences have been 
more often opposed than agreed. They suspect the 
present Hoover program of disarmament and also for 
debt and reparations adjustments. 

Laval, then, comes reluctantly and simply because 
events have placed France in a situation where she, 
the master on the Continent, cannot refuse any inter- 
national discussion. She is still anxious to have the 
Anglo-Saxon powers with her, and would welcome 
their support of her policy. But she has passed the 
point where she sees any need to modify her policy to 
theirs, and has no intention of doing so now. Thus, 
while much might come from the voyage of the Auver- 
gnat Columbus, little is really likely to result. The 
points of view of Washington and Paris are more re- 
mote than ever. 

But, as a final word, in seeing Laval, Americans 
should think of Coolidge; it will explain much and 
simplify everything. A French Coolidge who thinks of 
security as the most famous son of Plymouth thinks of 
economy—that is the key to the riddle. 
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An Expert Looks at Germany 





Gnas HAS PASSED 
through a variety of 


crises since 1914—war, peace, revo- 








lution, French invasion of the Ruhr, 
monetary inflation, and finally the 
financial emergency which precipi- 
tated a reparations vacation. Hun- 
ger, poverty, humiliation have dog- 
ged her footsteps; and there have 
been repeated rumors of domestic 
upheaval. But the views of Professor 
William R. Shepherd, distinguished 





By 
ROGER SHAW 





Bruening as a possible successor in 
the presidency of the Reich to Paul 
von Hindenburg—that massive fig- 
ure, universally respected, and sym- 
bolical of the German virtues of 
duty, thoroughness, and loyalty to 
Fatherland. Should the age of the 
venerable Field Marshal cause him 
to decline a renomination, the pres- 
tige of Bruening might assure his 
own candidacy and election because 
of his personal integrity, the Hoover 
debt moratorium, and the recent 








historian of Columbia University, are 
optimistic after a three months’ visit 
which included most of the country. 
Professor Shepherd was once a stu- 
dent at Berlin University, and was 
the first American invited to lecture 
there after the War. Keenly interested, he is an apt 
critic of current conditions in the Reich. 

“Despite their political and economic desperation, the 
German people are temperamentally unsuited for revo- 
lutionary violence,” said Professor Shepherd. “I was in 
Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, and Munich. The neatness, 
thrift, and cleanliness of the burghers were admirable. 
Many citizens were wearing their worn business suits 
inside out—yet they looked respectable. 

“The threat of Communism? Let me answer that by 
a word picture. In 1922 I watched a procession of some 
200,000 workmen on their way to protest against the 
murder of Walther Rathenau, one of the ablest and most 
patriotic statesmen that Germany ever possessed. Vast 
discontented crowds lined the way, and there was not a 
German flag in sight. Everyone bore the red banners 
of Moscow. Six or.seven policemen kept perfect order. 
Finally, a young Red stepped carelessly from the line 
of march and trod by accident on a grass plot. An older 
Communist worker cuffed him severely for such dis- 
orderly conduct as walking on the grass! 

“Another German paradox,” said Professor Shepherd, 
“is that while the Communists and the Hitlerites co- 
operate in the Reichstag to embarrass the Bruening 
Government, their fanatical followers clash on sight in 
the city streets, for they are at the two political ex- 
tremes. The hard-bitten Security Police, nicknamed 
Schupos, belabor both sides with strict impartiality 
and they are no respecters of persons. Clad in green- 
gray uniforms, with black leather shakos, and heavily 
armed, they are all notably young and athletic; to- 
gether with the Reichswehr, or small national army, 
they form the backbone of the republic. 

“But a Red coup-d’etat is improbable at the present 
time. Only actual starvation could bring in Commu- 
nism, which is directed from Moscow and lacks efficient 
German leaders. I read its Rote Fahne newspaper 
often. If things subside to a moderate tempo, I regard 


THE CAPITALIST Dr. Alfred Hugenberg 
and the demagogue Adolf Hitler, reac- 
tionary leaders, wait eagerly for govern- 
ment posts at Chancellor Bruening's door. 

From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


Laval visit to Berlin.” 

Professor Shepherd finds the Ger- 
man people highly pacific, and inter- 
ested in the pursuits of peace, seek- 
ing to build up through sport the 
bodies of their children wasted by privation during and 
after the War. The Bremen, the Europa, the Graf 
Zeppelin, the Olympic Games, are regarded as greater 
triumphs than those gained in battle. Everywhere 
there are arising stadiums, swimming pools, and other 
public establishments for acquiring and maintaining 
sound physical health and for encouraging the civic 
morale that athletic exercise and competition bring out. 
Any assertion that the Germans are constructing pa- 
latial residences is untrue. And if they have placed in 
Russian industries some of the credits received from 
American sources, they have done no more than the 
British who borrowed from the French in order to re- 
invest at a higher rate of return. Procedure of the sort, 
if wicked, is no more so than the aid now rendered by 
American experts in the development of Russian in- 
dustrial undertakings. Above all, the Germans are en- 
during. A nation that experienced the financial infla- 
tion of 1923, following the French invasion of the in- 
dustrial Ruhr, can stand almost anything. 

In ’23 the Breslau police, armed with rifles, patrolled 
their city’s streets. In Luebeck there were no lights, 
firemen, or police, for the city was completely bankrupt. 
In Leipzig all the cooks and waiters were on strike, res- 
taurant windows smashed, and where to eat became a 
problem solved in hidden cellars. Between May and 
October of that year, the exchange value of the mark 
rose from 40,000 to 4,000,000,000 to the dollar, falling in 
November back to the normal rate of about four! 

“Today,” concluded the Professor, “Germany is 
party-ridden. With thirteen political parties as such, 
and twenty or more factions besides, a public-spirited 
citizen canno* speak his mind without being branded 
as the biased spokesman of some group. - Independent 
thought and action are impossible; and the press is 
party-subsidized. Here perhaps is Frau Germania’s 
heel of Achilles. Nevertheless, her countrymen in- 
spired me with the greatest confidence.” 
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of recovery, result in our greatest gold rush? 


Good Times 





Ewing Galloway : 
Prospectors using the 
pan and cradle of ‘49. 


S: SEVERELY has the economic structure of the 
world been shaken that England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and other nations have, in recent 
weeks, departed from the practice of redeeming cur- 
rency in gold at par. Their doing so has brought into 
popular use such slightly understood terms as gold 
balances, gold standards, trade balances, and bimetal- 
ism. The facility with which the man in the street 
now discusses such abstruse subjects as gold movements 
and international credit may amuse the political econ- 
omist, who from long experience knows that such sub- 
jects are not to be dealt with lightly. But the fact that 
these terms have met with universal acceptance is an 
encouraging commentary on that mass_ education 
brought about by world events. 

Briefly stated, assumption of the gold standard by a 
nation means that it agrees to redeem on demand its 
currency at par value in gold. Experience has shown 
that only a small proportion of the currency in normal 
times will be converted into gold, and thus only a frac- 
tion of the face value of the currency is maintained in 
the form of government gold reserves. 

A nation is a creditor nation if it exports a greater 
value of goods than it imports. A debtor nation is the 
reverse. Import and export bills, including the move- 
ments of credit and securities, cancel one another to a 
certain extent. But the remaining difference must be 
made up by actual transfer from one nation to another 
of the one commodity of universal acceptance and con- 
stant value—gold. From this it follows that the supply 
of gold within a country, and the extent of the probable 
international demands which may be made upon it from 
abroad, are the measures of that nation’s ability to main- 
tain its gold standard. These exterior demands from 
abroad are based upon its trade position, which in turn 
influences the demand and supply of bills of exchange, 
50 


Will demand born of depression, plus new methods 


for GOLD 


By ANTHONY ANABLE 


and upon the size of the balances or credits which it 
owes to foreigners. 

From the earliest days of civilization, gold has never 
ceased to be a problem. It presumably will continue 
to become a more and more acute one as the demands 
for the metal increase with the expanding requirements 
of credit and currency to finance world industry and 
trade. The great value of gold as an international 
standard lies not so much in its service as a unit of 
value, but in the safeguards it supplies against undue 
inflation and in maintaining sound currency and credit 
policies. 

The gold standard constitutes the best basis for mea- 
suring accurately financial probity and honesty in na- 
tional business and the financial progress of nations. 
It has weathered many an economic storm; and in spite 
of the proponents of bimetalism, fiat money, and other 
financial panaceas, no substitute has yet been found 
which could serve better the public interest. Every 
nation which has abandoned the gold standard during 
the last few weeks has done so temporarily, as an 
emergency measure to prevent too great a drain on its 
gold resources. Each nation has expressed publicly its 
intention to return to the gold standard as soon as 
world trade conditions will permit. 

Certain startling facts appear when one reviews the 
gold reserves available for monetary purposes, the rate 
of gold mining in centers of production, and preseni 
methods of winning the precious metal from the earth: 

First. The world’s annual production of gold has re- 
mained practically stationary for eight years, at slightly 
less than 20,000,000 ounces. Unless new fields are dis- 
covered, or more efficient mining and milling methods 
developed, production is likely to decrease by about 
one-quarter during the next ten years. 

Second. The amount of gold annually consumed by 
the arts and crafts, coupled with the loss from wear 
and tear, and hoarding in countries such as India, China 
and Africa, leaves less gold available for monetary pur- 
poses than is required to support the increasing volume 
of international currency and credit. 

Third. No new gold fields of importance have been 
developed since 1911, and no new method of recovering 
the metal from its ore has been perfected, until very 
recently, since 1886. 

Even though gold production is not keeping pace 
with the increasing demands of the gold standard, the 
present depression has already set in motion both eco- 
nomic and engineering forces which may well rejuven- 
ate our gold-producing industry. Those forces which 
in boom years carried commodity values and wages to 
peak levels, depressed the gold industry. Gold alone 
remained constant in value, while costs of mining and 
milling leaped to unheard of heights. Mines were aban- 
doned and both operators and prospectors migrated to 































































MODERN efficiency has 
replaced the pan and 
cradle with plants like 
that of the Homestake 
Mining Co., of Lead, S.D., 
which in 1930, its fifty- 
fourth year, recovered 
93 per cent of the gold 
in 1,364,456 tons of ore, 
assaying around $6.50 
per ton. 





the more prosperous base 
metal work—copper, lead, 
zinc, and even iron. 

Now the situation is re- 

versed. Labor, material and 
all elements of cost have 
dropped and with them the 
prices of baser metals. In 
a world of diminishing 
prices, gold alone remains 
constant. To its standards 
are rushing labor, capital, 
prospectors, and engineers. 
This may well result in the greatest and most produc- 
tive gold rush of the century. Experienced workers and 
prospectors, who forsook the gold mines for the shops 
and base metal properties, have returned to their 
former occupations. Metallurgical engineers and chem- 
ists, displaced by the depression in copper, lead, and 
zinc, are bringing their knowledge and experience to 
bear on the technical problems of gold. And bankers, 
dismayed by prevailing industrial conditions, are sup- 
plying the capital and directive effort needed for effect- 
ing the hoped-for renaissance of gold production. 

The law of supply and demand is indefatigable, espe- 
cially when applied to gold. In two instances at least in 
the last seventy-five years it has checkmated tendencies 
toward currency inflation and the recognition of un- 
sound monetary doctrines. The first instance came in 
the quarter-century following the discovery of gold in 
California, in 1849. During those twenty-five years as 
much gold was produced as in the 358 years preceding. 
This revival helped our government, in 1875, to redeem 
in gold the currency depleted as a result of the Civil 











War. The second instance came in the quarter-century 
from 1890 to 1915, when gold was discovered in South 
Africa, in Alaska and Yukon Territory, and in Nevada 
and Colorado, and when the highly efficient cyanide ex- 
traction process was developed. 

In that greatest gold period of all history, the rapidly 
mounting gold reserves took much of the force out of 
William J. Bryan’s campaign for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, in the ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 
of gold; and they played their part in preventing our 
adoption of bimetalism and all its concomitant interna- 
tional credit complications. 

Desire for gold has served as a potent incentive not 
only to conquest, but also to the exploration and de- 
velopment of remote corners of the earth. From the 
dawn of civilization its quest has been the cause of 
endless strife. Legions of men working down through 
the ages, some obscurely, others more prominently, 
have left the stamp of their unceasing efforts on the 
mining and metallurgy of the metal which is the world’s 
only accepted measure of value. 





IN A FLOTATION 
process mill the 
gold-bearing con- 
stituent floats on 
the surface of the 
pulp as a heavy 
froth while the bar- 
ren rock sinks and 
is discarded. 
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The world’s production of gold from 1493 to 1930, or 
since the discovery of America, amounted to about 
1,042,850,000 ounces. Of this approximately 555,350,000 
ounces (55 per cent.) has been produced in the twentieth 
century. Of the total produced it is said that about 
500,000,000 ounces (48 per cent.) is represented in ex- 
isting monetary stocks and the rest, 542,850,000 ounces 
(52 per cent.), has been absorbed by the arts and crafts, 
has been lost, or has disappeared through hoarding. In 
India alone it has been estimated that something like 
117,000,000 ounces has disappeared from circulation. 
This comes from India’s favorable trade balance, and the 
custom of its people not to invest the proceeds of this 
balance abroad. : 

Gold occurs widely distributed in nature. It is found 
associated with rocks of all the geological ages, but 
most frequently with quartz lodes. In the beds of rivers 
and streams it comes from the natural disintegration of 
the rock, and the hydraulic concentration of the gold 
by a moving stream of water. This is known as a placer 
deposit. In addition to lode and placer deposits there 
are vein deposits, in which the precious metal is found 
associated with such minerals as iron pyrites, copper 
pyrites, arsenical pyrites and sometimes in chemical 
combination with tellurium—gold tellurides. 

Where twenty-five or thirty years ago there was an 
abundance of deposits to be found assaying from $20 to 
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$30 per ton, practically all these have been depleteg, 
Today the majority of the producing mines of the world 
are making extractions of about 86 to 94 per cent. op 
ores containing from $5 to $12 of gold per ton. Among 
the exceptions to this are the remarkable operations of 
Alaska Juneau, Alaska, on $.80—$.90 ore, Mountain 
Copper Company, California, on about $1.25 ore. Severa] 
companies in foreign fields, too, are the fortunate pos. 
sessors of deposits assaying $15 to $25 a ton. In addi- 
tion to the working of lode deposits which always has 
been, and presumably will remain, the backbone of the 
gold industry, there are the innumerable small scale 
workings of placer deposits of native gold along streams 
in the western United States, Alaska, and Russia. There 
is also the gold, associated with the baser metals, which 
is recovered incidentally in the electrolytic refining of 
certain copper, lead, and zinc ores. In the United States, 
especially, the gold recovered as a by-product of copper 
refining is a sizable item. 


- PLACER and alluvial deposits the gold is found 
associated with the black sands of river beds 
or glacial slopes. Here mining is simple. The gold- 
bearing sands may be sluiced to the treatment plants 
hydraulically by means of streams of water under high 
pressure, or may be removed by steam shovels or even 
by specially constructed dredges. In lode and vein de- 

posits mining is carried out at con- 

siderable depth, and is costly and 














































































Ewing Galloway 


highly technical. In Ontario and 
South Africa operations are car- 
ried on at many levels served by 
shafts which frequently extend to 
a depth of 3500 feet. One mine, 
the Village Deep Mine in South 
Africa, goes to a vertical depth of 
7640 feet. 

The commercial methods used 
for extracting gold from its ores or 
from gold-bearing sands depend 
upon certain properties possessed 
by gold to the exclusion of the ma- 
terials with which it is associated 
in nature. In the first place gold 
is one of the heaviest metals 
known to science, far heavier than 
lead. If gold-bearing sands are 
placed in a shallow pan _ with 





















HUGE electrically 
operated dredges in 
the Sacramento Val- 
ley, California, makere- 
working of old placer 
deposits profitable. 
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SOURCES of the 
‘world's gold supply, 
the leading producing 
nations and their out- 
put for 1929. 
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Gold Production of the World by 
Countries, in 1929* 


United States and territories... $43,900,000 


MGMICO sake checneSucieceeite cs 13,475,000 
Cannderss cock cs.cnas wanes asters 39,841,000 
Total North America......... 97,316,000 
Total Central America ........ 1,000,000 
Total South America.......... 8,450,000 
TRAMWAY dclercurosauceco kee: 215,278,000 
WRN OCRGREE Cero Fc ofenar oe sietud Gace 11,591,000 
West *AMpCal <s064cssv.cievsroes 4,606,000 
Congo, Madagascar, etc........ 4,000,000 
TOLRE FUERIGA, co ceka cles ssteceess 235,475,000 
Total BUPODE oi na cics siecness 3,000,000 
Russia (incl. Siberia)......... 24,000,000 
British INI aes. 5 aus ce nee cee 7,507,000 
Bast Mes) Se ccd ceceieesteseweets 2,250,000 
Japan G CHOSE. «0:6 6.6 cciesecers 9,650,000 
Chinas 6. QUNGES.. cease woes 2,500,000 
POCGE ASIN casiniue x desesineesiceed 45,907,000 
Total AUstialasia’ écé.csecscne 12,228,000 
Total for world........ ate ater 403,366,000 





plenty of water and the pan given a peculiar rotary mo- 
tion, the heavy gold will settle in the bottom and the 
bulk of the sand may be washed away by water. Like- 
wise if gold sands are shoveled into a riffled flume 
through which a stream of water flows, the gold will 
collect on the bottom between the riffles or battens, and 
the barren rock will be washed away. It is upon this 
principle of gravity concentration that the placer de- 
posits are generally worked. 

Gold also forms an amalgam with mercury. If a 
particle of gold is passed over a film of mercury it will 
be caught and retained although the mercury film will 
have no effect on the particles of crushed rock. Carried 
out on a commercial scale, this method is known as the 
amalgamation process. The ore is crushed wet to a 
relatively fine state and then sluiced across specially 
prepared plane surfaces over which a film of mercury 
has been spread. The barren ore passes across the 
plates and is discarded. At frequent intervals the gold- 
bearing mercury is scraped from the plates and distilled, 
leaving a gold residue for shipment to the mint. Until 
1890 or 1900 amalgamation was the most widely used 
process, but since then it has been displaced by the far 
more efficient cyanide process except in relatively small, 
inexpensively constructed mills. 

The third and by far the most important property of 
gold is the facility with which it may be dissolved in a 
weak solution of potassium, sodium, or calcium cyanide 
and the ease with which it subsequently may be thrown 
out of solution by adding finely divided zinc. Upon this 
property depends the cyanide process which has quad- 
rupled the world’s production of gold and is extensively 
used today in South Africa, Mexico, the United States, 
and Canada. First demonstrated in 1888 by MacArthur 
and Forrest in New Zealand, it has reached a high state 
of perfection, chiefly through improved machinery and 
methods of continuous processing. 

In this method the ore is finely crushed and agitated 
in cyanide solution to dissolve the gold. The gold-bear- 
ing solution is separated from the crushed ore by sedi- 
mentation, and the settled ore thoroughly washed before 
discharge. The gold is precipitated from the solution 
by zine dust or shavings, collected as a mud on filters, 
and finally is smelted in a small retort and cast into bars. 

A fourth property, not utilized extensively until quite 


*From The Mineral Industry During 1929—(McGraw-Hill). 





RECOVERING placer deposit gold by gravity in primitive 


riffle boxes on Glacier Creek, near Nome, Alaska. 


recently, is the floatability of free gold, gold tellurides, 
and the gold-bearing sulfides of copper, iron and arsenic 
when a water suspension of crushed ore is violently 
agitated and aerated in the presence of certain oils and 
chemical reagents. Under carefully controlled condi- 
tions a mineral froth will be formed on the surface of 
the flotation machines. This may be removed by 
scrapers while the non-metallic, non-mineral ore passes 
through the machine, unaffected. The frothy concentrate 
produced by the flotation process may be dewatered 
and shipped to a smelter, may be amalgamated with 
mercury, or may be more finely ground and treated 
by cyanidation. Flotation is now responsible for 90 per 
cent. of our copper, lead, and zinc production. Combined 
with cyanidation this new process may well become the 
combination which will open up for profitable explor- 
ation new ore bodies, rejected in days gone by. It will 
undoubtedly be the tool by means of which the debris 
from old and wasteful operations may be retreated prof- 
itably to yield the gold thrown away by those who sev- 
eral decades ago skimmed only the cream from the 
deposit. 

Granted then that the flotation process will help re- 
vive the industry and swell production, new gold fields 
are nevertheless urgently needed. The Rand minés of 
South Africa have an estimated useful life up to 1950 
or so. But authorities concur in the belief that a 
rapid diminution of output will set in by 1935 or 1936, 
and will immediately make its presence felt in world 
credit centers. New deposits must be found. 


lise MosT picturesque figure in the gold industry 
is the old-time prospector. He it was who dis- 
covered and staked out the great gold producing dis- 
tricts of other days, and to him the industry is again 
looking with the expectation of a new gold rush. Stalk- 
ing down through the ages are the figures of those 
hardy, pioneer soldiers of fortune. Their worldly re- 
sources and those of their backers are invested in a 
mule or two, a camp kit, and a prospecting outfit. Freely 
admitting the odds against them, they would not or 
could not resist the lure of fortune; and those who suc- 
ceeded did so richly and deservedly. 
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How slim are the chances of the individual is re- 
vealed by the records compiled in the well-proved area 
of the Transvaal from 1904 to 1914. There one indica- 
tion of gold was found per 25 districts searched, and of 
those districts where gold was found to exist only 1 out 
of 21 proved successful producers. This brings the odds 
to 525 to 1 against the prospector. 

Picturesque though the prospector may be, therefore, 
he is not in step with the onward march of science. An 
answer to the hit-or-miss and infinitely slow methods of 
the prospectors is electricity’s latest application, aptly 
called geophysical prospecting. It was developed in the 
laboratory, perfected in the field, and is now accredited 
as a promising tool of the scientifically-trained pros- 
pecting crew. The geophysical “rig” depends upon the 
combined knowledge of electrical, mathematical, and 
geological principles. In spite of temporary and inex- 
plicable failure in certain attempts, and in spite of the 
need for delicate instruments and highly trained oper- 
ators, it is safe to say that electrical methods are here 
to stay. There is hardly an exploration problem which 
may not profit to a certain degree by its application. 

Electrical or geophysical prospecting consists in ex- 
ploring the subsoil by observing the variations in its 
electrical characteristics, and interpreting the results in 
terms of geology. All materials, including geological 
structures, may be classified according to the facility 
with which an electrical current passes through them. 
Without dwelling unnecessarily on the highly involved 
theory of electrical prospecting, it may be said that the 
character of the sub-soil may be predicted by observing 
the difference in electrical potentials between two points 
on the surface. The equipment includes an electric 
generator, numerous electrical instruments, and means 
for electrically energizing the subsoil between stations. 

Gold by itself, as in quartz lodes, cannot be detected. 
At least it has not been to date because of its extremely 
minute volume—a third of an ounce or so to the ton. 
Quartz, an insulating material, possesses a resistance 
decidedly different from that of the surrounding ground. 
Thus electrical methods may be used for finding quartz 
lodes and determining their fault lines and other geolog- 
ical features. On the other hand, gold is frequently as- 
sociated with sulfides, as in the massive sulfides at 
Noranda, Quebec. Since electrical methods can discover 
a sulfide ore body, a few judiciously placed drill holes 
will reveal the presence or absence of gold. On the 
west coast electrical methods have already met with 
success in plotting bedrock contours, mapping ancient 
hydrographic systems, and enabling the selection of the 
most favorable areas to be tested for placer deposits. 
Here, with the sulfides, the gold itself is not traced, but 
the magnetic, so-called black sands with which placer 
gold is usually associated. 

Geophysical prospecting is exceedingly rapid, prob- 
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ably a hundred times more so than the old. It gives 
in a remarkably short time a general picture of the sub- 
soil conditions and the localities where mineralized 
rock will probably be found. A good crew, transported 
rapidly from one location to another, often by airplane, 
can do in a preliminary way in a single month the work 
of several years by an old-time prospector. Areas which 
show no indications of mineral may be eliminated 
quickly. More costly and reliable methods like drilling 
and shaft-sinking may be reserved for the areas where 
promising indications have been registered. 

Thus the various elements of the gold industry com- 
bine to form a picture, auspicious to renewed activity 
on a great scale. Whether or not this will compensate 
for the expected diminution in gold output as the Rand 
Mines begin to show signs of depletion remains to be 
seen. With commodity prices now on a comparable 
basis with gold, with the possibilities of the flotation 
process not fully recognized, and with the old time pros- 
pectors and their modern competitors, the electrical 
prospecting crews, combing the gold areas again in 
search of new deposits, the stage is set for sudden and 
revolutionary changes. 

He who attempts to forecast events in these troubled 
days is often doomed to disappointment. But in gold 
mining the evidence is so striking as to encourage con- 
jecture as to the ultimate outcome of new forces now 
set in motion. The next decade should see generally 
good times for gold miners, and greater recognition 
and support of the industry by bankers. Many an old 
mill reaching the end of its economic life will be revital- 
ized by flotation, probably as an adjunct to cyanidation, 
and will be enabled to produce for many more years 
on a lower grade of ore. With the new metallurgical 
tools, many a refractory sulfide deposit will be de- 
veloped, old debris piles will be reworked, and opera- 
tions will be conducted on a tonnage comparable with 
that in the copper industry, so that these low value 
deposits may be worked profitably. The cumulative 
effect of many small miners, working the placer de- 
posits, will add a certain small, though important in- 
crement to our production, and a new gold area may be 
uncovered. Electrical prospecting methods are still in 
their infancy, especially when applied to gold, but im- 
provement is bound to come, and with it the ability to 
be of greater service. 

A product so intimately identified with our credit 
structure must meet the increasing demands imposed by 
expanding conditions. In the past there has been no 
dearth of those who rallied to the support of production 
when a lack of supply encouraged proposals of bimetal- 
ism, fiat money, and other unsound economic doctrines. 
And that is probably the reason why financier, banker, 
business man; and political economist concur in the be- 
lief that good times for gold are good times for the world. 











BOTH flotation and cyanidation are used to mill a million dollars worth of gold monthly by North America's greatest producer, 
the Lake Shore Mines, at Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
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THE WORLD'S Largest 
Night School as seen 
across Washington 
Square, New York City. 
It is a part of New York 
University. 


New York University Looks Forward 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


Chancellor, New York University 


Besxess DEPRESSION has two opposite effects 
upon university attendance. On the one hand, 
many individuals who had hoped for a college course 


find their hope frustrated by sheer lack of the neces- 
sary means. On the other hand, young men and women 
who would have been tempted by a promising job if 
prosperity had continued, now go to school, making 
good use of their enforced idleness. 

At New York University the two classes seem to 


balance each other. We entered upon the year 1930-31 


with 26,250 students enrolled in our twelve regular 


ther upward and further outward than any then in 
existence in this country. They set no limit to its rise 
into higher ranges of learning nor to its spread in the 
service of society. As evidence of their intent, they had 
no sooner formed a competent college faculty of the 
old, established type, than they proceeded to call pro- 
fessors of the natural sciences and modern languages 
and literatures, a professor of civil engineering and 
architecture, a professor of the fine arts (“the literature 
of the arts of design” was the wording, and Samuel F. B. 
Morse was the man), and a professor of the philosophy 





degree-giving divisions. Now 
we are entering upon the year 
1931-32 with more than 26,000 
students enrolled in those 
same schools and_ colleges, 
and registration is not closed at 
the time of this writing. 

Ninety-nine years ago New 
York University first opened 
its doors, with a class of 107 
young men and with hopes 
and aspirations away beyord 
anything then in sight. Now 
we are entering upon the Uni- 
versity’s second century, with 
hopes and aspirations that 
reach out as far beyond pres- 
ent realities as did those of a 
hundred years ago. 

But there were far-sighted 
men among those builders of 
the eighteen hundred twen- 
ties and thirties. They pro- 
posed an institution of learn- 
ing that should extend fur- 








Student Enrolment in Institutions of 


Higher Learning in New York City 


Yeshiva College 

Wagner College 

St. Francis College 

Adelphi College 

Manhattan College 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute... 

Cooper Union 

St. Johns College 

Hunter College 

Brooklyn College 

Fordham University 

College of the City of New 
York (1st term) 

New York University 

Columbia University 


*The figures for Columbia University include 


13,817 summer school students, 2,867 extra- 
mural students, and 575 non-matriculated stu- 
dents. The figures for New York University in- 
clude 4,521 summer school students and 6,782 
extramural students. 








of education. They had also a 
professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy and belles- 
lettres, Doctor Henry P. Tap- 
pan, who became at a later 
time the distinguished first 
president of the University of 
Michigan. 

There was a framework for 
great developments down to 
the present day and a sugges- 
tion for free adventure into 
any other enticing field. Let 
me tell you a few of the ways, 
and only a few, in which the 
frail sapling that they planted 
has branched and blossomed 
in its larger growth in our 
time. 

The old original college, at 
Washington Square, was 
moved up-town in the nine- 
ties to be a country college 
of the traditional type in the 
outskirts of the city. Ten 
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years later a demand began to arise for collegiate 
courses back at the old center. The outcome is that the 
University now has two colleges of liberal arts, eleven 
miles apart, differing in some particulars, most of all in 
atmosphere, but on substantially the same scholastic 
level. This arrangement has disadvantages, but also 
certain marked advantages. Both colleges draw goodly 
numbers of students, that at the Heights having more 
than 1100 at the present time, all of them men, and that 
at the Square, which is co-educational but still with a 
majority of men_ students, 
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Its location is not of chief importance, but has marked 
advantages. In other divisions of its work, the College 
of Fine Arts has highly important affiliations with the 
Metropolitan Museum and the National Academy of 
Design. : 

The School of Commerce, having its chief center at 
Washington Square, has an offshoot in Trinity Place, 
hard by Wall Street. Here has been developed, also, a 
Graduate School of Business Administration, having 
some 600 or 700 students, coming from many of the fore- 

most colleges and universities 





having the extraordinary reg- 
istration of approximately 
6000. A heightened appre- 
ciation of the value of lib- 
eral studies is a marked 
characteristic of the educa- 
tional trend since the World 


University College 
School of Law 


Our College of Engineer- Gommanin Seon 


ing, which is a running mate 
of the Arts College at Uni- 
versity Heights, has made a 
steady advance in its regular 
courses since the World War, 
and at the same time has 
branched out in two very 
different directions. Its eve- 
ning courses, carried on 
chiefly in the old center at 
Washington Square, are self- 
supporting and crowded with 


School of Retailing 
istration 


College of Fine Arts 
College of Dentistry 


conferring units. 





New York University Enrolment, 1931* 


University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
Cal COME BE... 66 ciees 
War. College of Engineering 


Washington Square College 


Graduate School of Business Admin- 


of the country, who are able to 
combine advanced and spe- 
cialized studies in finance and 
related subjects with actual 
employment in offices in the 
financial district. The location 
is certainly unsurpassed for 
this purpose, and the student 
body one that calls for the 
highest grade of university 
teaching. 

A significant offshoot of the 
original School of Commerce 
is the School of Retailing,hav- 
ing its classrooms at Wash- 
ington Square. This school 
is sponsored by nineteen of 


26,307 the leading department stores 


*In degree-conferring units, as of October 7th, 1931. of the metropolitan area. 


There are also more than 9000 students in non-degree- 


Its regular students are all 
college graduates, and they 








students. Its School of Aero- 

nautics, built and endowed by Daniel Guggenheim, is 
drawing to the Heights a fine body of students from all 
over the land. 

The School of Education, at Washington Square, had 
168 students at the close of the World War and now has 
more than 6000. The extent to which its influence 
reaches out for the betterment of public education, in 
all of its grades and departments, throughout this land 
and in foreign lands, is impressive. In addition to its 
regular courses, the School of Education conducts a 
vast number of summer school courses; and through the 
Institute of Education it carries on similar work 
throughout the year at some forty distant centers, rang- 
ing in the past few years from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, to Tucson, Arizona, and Seoul, Korea. 

Architecture, which was the twin of civil engineering 
at the beginning, is now allocated to the College of Fine 
Arts, though closely connected still with certain depart- 
ments in engineering. It is placed in the mid-town dis- 
trict, near some of the most striking examples of recent 
American building construction, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. In 
addition to its full quota of day students, it has a fine 
evening registration of students who are engaged by 
day in the drafting rooms of leading architectural firms. 


divide their time, in accord- 
ance with a cunningly devised system, between ad- 
vanced studies in the field of retail merchandising and 
actual experience as part-time members of the staff of 
one or another of the codperating stores. The payment 
for such service constitutes, in effect, a graduate 
scholarship. 

The Medical College of the University, while keeping 
steadily on in the training of practising physicians as for 
many years in the past, is doing a great deal more be- 
sides. It has been strengthening its alliance with Belle- 
vue Hospital. Its public clinic has been improved, and 
widened in its scope; 97,521 cases were treated during 
the year 1930-31. The Medical College’s special courses 
for those engaged in public health activities reach many 
communities throughout the State of New York. Its 
faculty has been making great strides in medical re- 
search in the past few years. A number of these re- 
searches have clustered round the work of Dr. William 
H. Park, and others about that of Drs. S. A. Brown and 
John Wyckoff. There have been many gifts for these 
researches within the past three years, those of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Crane, Mr. Lucius N. Littauer, the Common- 
wealth Fund, the Harriman Research Fund, and several 
anonymous donors being specially notable. At the head 
of the list stands Mr. George F. Baker’s gift of $1,000,000 
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for the endowment of the department of surgery, under 
the direction of Dr. George David Stewart. 

The College of Dentistry, a few blocks away, with its 
regular clinic treating 27,205 patients in the year 1930- 
31, is conducting a research clinic for the study of child 
development, an extraordinary undertaking under the 
direction of Dr. F. L. Stanton. For the future, we hope 
and plan to bring the College of Dentistry into the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Medical College, and there, 
alongside of Bellevue Hospital and with other units 
added, to build up a Public Health Center of the highest 
importance and usefulness. 

I cannot omit mention of one unique development 
within the large circle of New York University, namely, 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. This is an 
integral part of the University, but it is regarded as be- 
ing in an especial sense held in trust for the whole 
American people. The candidates for commemoration 
in this colonnade are chosen, not by members of New 
York University, but by a panel of electors represent- 
ing every state in the Union. An election is held every 
five years, the next one coming in the year 1935. The 
present Director of the Hall of Fame, Dr. Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, former editor of the Century Maga- 
zine and later Ambassador to Italy, has done a notable 
work in erecting over each one of the sixty-nine memo- 
rial tablets already in place a bronze bust of the man 
or woman commemorated, having had in this under- 
taking the active support, financial and moral, of patri- 
otic and educational organizations and public-spirited 
citizens far and near. 

These busts are not assembled hit-and-miss; they are 
made under the oversight of an advisory committee of 
eminent sculptors, consisting at the present time of 
Messrs. Herbert Adams, Robert I. Aitken, and James 
Earle Fraser. The group has become, as I am reliably 
advised, the most representative collection of American 
portrait sculpture of this century now in existence. It 
includes, in addition to the work of the three sculptors 
already named, fine examples of the productions of 
Daniel Chester French, Chester Beach, Edmond T. 
Quinn, John Flanagan, Lorado Taft, Evelyn Longman, 
Hermon A. MacNeil, Laura Gardin Fraser, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Rudulph Evans, Frederick MacMonnies, 
Hans Schuler, Charles Keck, and many others. 
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UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS boasts one of America's notable shrines, the Hall 


of fame. It is a 400-foot colonnade. 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway. 


New York University is every year invited, and some- 
times besought, to enter into all manner of affiliation 
with commercial occupations and establishments. Such 
approaches meet with careful consideration, for it is the 
purpose of the University to relate itself as intimately as 
possible with the life of the community in its various 
aspects. In the making of actual connections, however, 
a fairly conservative policy is pursued. The University 
shuns entanglements in which its name would be used 
without adequate precaution again misuse; in which it 
would be committed to expenditures for which no ade- 
quate income is provided; in which directive oversight 
should be required beyond what the officers of Univer- 
sity administration would be able to give. It shuns, also, 
the admission into the University organization itself of 
units under independent boards of control. The Uni- 
versity Council is the single corporation for holding and 
administering all the University units, although the help 
of advisory committees, with limited powers, is sought 
and appreciated. 

In this centennial period in the history of the Uni- 
versity, its organization has been put to the severest 
test by inroads of death upon its governing board. 
Within the short space of eighteen months the Council 
lost its long-time president, Dr. George Alexander; its 
vice-president, Dr. William H. Nichols; its secretary, 
Mr. Alexander S. Lyman, and three others of its experi- 
enced and influential members. The resilience which it 
has shown in this emergency is significant. Mr. Fred I. 
Kent, well known for his activities in the financial 
world, both national and international, has become 
President of the Council and is devoting to its interests 
an extraordinary amount of labor, time, and knowledge 
of affairs. Nine other new members have come in 
within the past few months, men of high standing in 
the business and professional worlds, who are entering 
upon their University duties with keen interest and dis- 
crimination. No individual, as a person, can ever be re- 
placed when he is gone; but the University, as an insti- 
tution, has suffered no backset. Instead, it is going for- 
ward with increased confidence and momentum. 

A leading characteristic of its newer trend is a new 
stress upon its obligations to society, and new devotion 
to the study of ways in which it may best serve society 
in further unfolding of its practice in past years. 












The second article in a series 
on Government and Business— 


OIL: An Industry Drowning 


V__ DISTRESS signals are flaring from the oil industry. 
Once its prosperity and compactness drew the 
fire of reformers; but twenty years of political 
shackles and legal wedges have changed all that, 
and today it is the oil industry's disruption which 


O: IMMEDIATE RESULT of chaos 
in the oil industry is the bene- 
fit that the public derives from the cheap 
prices of gasoline and other petroleum 
products. But the public benefits in this 
exactly as beachcombers benefit by a ship- 
wreck. Shipwrecks are not, however, 
highly regarded as bases for prosperity, and it requires 
only the merest common sense to see that if disaster 
overtakes one member of America’s family of basic in- 
dustries, the others are bound to suffer. What is hap- 
pening to the oil industry is of vital concern to us all. 

By this it is not meant that the lay public must un- 
dertake to advise the industry on its internal conduct. 
Too many politicians are doing that already; and oil 
producing, refining and marketing are highly technical 
operations. But the public has definite rights, and these 
rights concern themselves with results. If there is evi- 
dence that the oil industry is burdened in the discharge 
of its obligations, by ill-conceived regulation, those 
burdens should be removed. This cannot be regarded 
as special pleading for the oil industry. Quite the con- 
trary, it is an assertion of the rights of the whole people 
as against the private interests of any individual or 
group within the industry. 

The basic facts that distress the oil men can be simply 
put, though some analysis may be necessary to under- 
stand them. False economic conditions created by our 
laws tend to hurry all the oil obtainable into the con- 
sumer market with the utmost speed, regardless either 
of normal utility or of reasonable need. And the amount 
obtainable, so far as this year or next is concerned, is 
practically limitless. The result is a forced scramble for 
new sources of oil, regardless of cost. There is frantic 
search for new uses of petroleum products, without re- 
gard to injury done to other industries thereby. Throat- 
cutting competition ensues to get these products sold, 
regardless of price, which has long ceased to have any 
relation to cost. 

Oil wells are increasing by an average of two hundred 
new wells daily. Oil shippers strive ruinously to keep 
their over-expanded facilities occupied, knowing that 
they face still more certain ruin if they fail. Refineries 
devise new methods to handle more oil products, even at 
a loss, for a market that barely keeps up with produc- 
tion. Retailers are in a frenzy of disastrous competitive 
practices, often dishonest and often illegal, which our 
laws compel the honest members of this branch to meet 
singly as best they can or else go out of business. 

Men versed in the economics of oil, and broad enough 
to be unbiased, assert that in only two phases of the 
industry are the prospects of profit more than an ex- 
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constitutes the real public menace. 


treme hazard. One is the owner of oil land who leases 
it to others for development. He makes no investment, 
and his royalties, no matter how small, are net. The 
other is the gasoline bootlegger, who really operates 
on a state subsidy. Otherwise, the oil industry is a bat- 
tle royal. Nobody wants to fight, but everyone is forced 
by law to try to cut every other person’s throat. No 
one succeeds, and everybody loses. 

Thrusting inexpert political fingers into this free-for- 
all come the givers of the law—federal, state, local— 
with enactments dealing not with causes but with sur- 
face effects. Some of these are wise and farsighted. 
Others are based upon misunderstanding, misinforma- 
tion, public prejudice, regional favoritism and political 
fence-building. 

There are judicial decisions, state and federal statutes, 
administrative bureaus, advisory commissions, and com- 
missions with mandatory powers. Excited legislatures 
see that favorite political demon, Monopoly, in every 
local variation of price. A curious result this past 
summer was that the legislature of California sought 
suspiciously to find out why gasoline prices rose and fey 
simultaneously throughout the state, while the legisl? - 
ture of Michigan was trying to find out why they did 
not rise and fall uniformly. 

In Oklahoma, Governor Murray tried to avert a 
catastrophe wrought by legal enactment, by extra-legal 
use of militia. In Texas, adjoining, the disorder result- 
ing from misapplied legal remedies enabled Governor 
Sterling to use his militia legally for the same purpose. 

A commission created by the federal government seeks 
remedies for the competitive snarl, and with the aid of 
the oil industry finds them. Then it is blocked in the 
application of those remedies by the very government 
that put it to work. Over the chaos it has helped to 
create, towers the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, blocking 
every attempt at reasonable regulation, at fair condi- 
tions of transportation, and at sane and honest competi- 
tive agreements, either wholesale or retail. 

Some of the laws bearing on the oil industry concern 
that industry solely; others concern the whole public. 
The latter group should be strongly erected and admin- 
istered to protect the public’s interests, which are 
threefold: 

(1) Abundance of oil products, now and in the future. 
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(2) Products of the highest quality that technical skill 
can supply. 

(3) Prices as low as reasonable regard for the pros- 
perity of the industry will afford. 

Here is nothing either unique or revolutionary. It is 
simply a restatement of the public interest in all indus- 
trial management, whether of power, of mining, of trans- 
portation, of dairy products, or what you will. But a 
point which the public is apt to forget is that hand in 
hand with our rights must go our responsibilities, to see 
that industry has the legal clearance to let it func- 
tion efficiently. We cannot obtain the service we right- 
fully demand if we tolerate tax-subsidized competition 
as in insurance, or the sort of amateur political inter- 
ference that is distressing the power industry, or the 
confiscatory restrictions put upon transportation, or 
legalized personal prejudice under the name of motion- 
picture censorship. 

With oil, particularly, the public interest is threatened 
by too much government of too many different kinds. 
There are other maladjustments, largely technical. 
But the ruinous frenzy to get the oil out of the ground, 
and the suicidal conditions of competitive marketing 
that follow, are problems of social control with which 
the oil man cannot contend without public comprehen- 
sion and resulting public support. 

Hidden underground, generally in irregular groups 
of shallow pools which vary from few acres to square 
miles in extent, lies the crude oil from which all the 
so-called petroleum products derive. How it got there, 
or from what it originated, no one knows. That is the 
beginning of the oil men’s trouble; for they cannot base 
their plans on an ascertainable relation of supply to de- 
mand, and of production costs to selling costs. 

Geologists have made tremendous advances in de- 
scribing the conditions under which oil pools may ex- 
ist, and have thereby vastly reduced the element of 
guesswork in finding new fields or groups of pools. 
Yet the careless slogan of the wildcatter of the ’60s 
still holds true: “Oil is where you find it.” It is nowhere 
else. A glance at the chart on page 65 will show 
why this is true. In a given field a man may strike 
oil at 2000 feet, while his nearest neighbors may strike 
it at 3000 feet, or 5000 feet, or may strike only gas, or 
water, or none of these. The geologist can now tell you 
where you will not strike oil, though he cannot tell you 
where you will. Even that negative knowledge is saving 
the industry vast sums, as well as time and effort. 

Certain known facts about the oil supply have cleared 
away many disastrous mistakes of the early days of 
drilling. But our lawmakers have lagged far behind 
our scientists, so that public regulation of oil production 
is based upon a theory at odds with the truth. Scientists 
have shown that while oil has a tendency to migrate 
underground from its original source of creation, and 
collect in still pools at certain places, there is in no 
sense a flow of oil underground. From its original 
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sources, oil has seeped through the porous underlying 
geological strata until it has found underground chan- 
nels of a sort, in which it has collected. Water has 
found these same channels, and since oil is lighter than 
water the oil has been carried on the water’s surface to 
points where for natural causes it can go no farther. 
At these points, which the geologists call “domes” (see 
the chart, again), the oil pools form. The water 
generally remains underlying the oil, but not always. 
The oil gives off natural gas, which rises above the pool 
and puts it under high pressure in that underground 
cavern. When the pool is tapped from the surface, the 
gas tends to force the oil above ground. Water and gas, 
therefore, are usually found with oil. 

But in 1859, when the first commercial oil well was 
drilled, near Titusville, in Pennsylvania, scientists knew 
little about oil, and the ignorance of the first producers 
was abysmal. It was taken for granted that oil flowed 
in underground rivers, and that the drillers were tapping 
not pools but running streams which could be reached 
anywhere along their courses. Uses of oil were limited, 
drilling was on a small scale in a narrow area, and there 
was no legal definition of an oil property-owner’s 
rights. That point had never been raised in the courts. 


HIS CONDITION lasted until 1899, by which time 

eastern oil fields extended as far west as Indi- 
ana. Then the Ohio Oil Company and the state of 
Indiana became involved in litigation bearing on the 
right to unrestrained production. The court’s decision 
seems inexplicable to us now, but it was perfectly rea- 
sonable in the face of current theories about oil-flow. 
It held, first, that since the oil-flow is in the nature 
of a river, a man’s rights in it were precisely those 
of his common-law rights to any water that might flow 
through his land. He could dig as much as he chose on 
his own land, provided only that his actual operations 
constituted no threat of physical damage to his neigh- 
bor’s property. As to quantity, oil in a state of nature 
was a wandering, subterranean, useless substance that 
clearly came under the old common law of ferae na- 
turee—the law of the wild in nature. A wild animal be- 
longs to the man who captures or kills it. Oil similarly 
belongs to the one who reclaims it for his own use; and 
his right to reclaim it cannot be restricted. 

This was the first important American court decision 
involving the question of property rights in oil. In 
later discoveries in the Middle West, the Southwest, the 
Rockies, and California, the courts of the oil-producing 
states followed this precedent, so that the basic law of 
oil, on which state legislation and judicial decisions are 
postulated, rests on a complete misapprehension of the 
nature of our natural oil supply. 

A misapprehension more destructively dangerous to 
the whole oil industry would be hard to imagine. Now 
even the most ignorant squatter in the barrenest oil 


regions knows the truth: that the oil which he has had 
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the luck to find under his land is not a self-replenishing 
river. It is a pool. It can be exhausted like any other 
pool, and there is no evidence that it will ever be re- 
filled. How quickly it can be exhausted he does not 
know; and he dares not take a chance since he knows 
that the pool may extend under his neighbors’ lands 
also, as accessible to them as to himself. There is only 
one thing to do, he reasons: Beat his neighbors to it, 
and get out as large a share of the oil as he can for him- 
self, and as quickly as possible. 
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troleum Institute, is about $22,000. Some run well over 
$100,000. No operator is able to foresee, even ap- 
proximately, what the cost will be. He must go on 
drilling until he strikes oil, or until his money gives out, 

Every new oil boom repeats the social results of the 
insensate haste which our laws force on the oil lessors 
if they are not to be robbed of their rights. Tin, tent, 
and plank cities arise overnight. Miles of derricks ap- 
pear where yesterday was desert. Population last 
week, twenty-nine homestead- 
ers and an infinity of jack- 





But the neighbors have rea- 
soning powers also, and they, 
too, know the law. So a pan- 
icky, devil-take-the-hindmost 
frenzy of drilling sets in, first 
as closely as possible to the 
discovery well, and afterwards 
as closely as possible to any 
succeeding wells that have 
struck oil. Anything to get out 
the other fellow’s share of oil 
before he gets yours! The 
ways in which a valuable oil 
pool may be injured by unsci- 
entific drilling are too many 
even to be enumerated here, 
but the economic waste in- 
volved in such haphazard 
operations is the subject of 
much of the ceaseless contro- 
versy over oil conservation 
which rages inside the indus- 
try. One faction holds that the 
need for quick recovery of oil 
justifies any necessary expen- 








rabbits; today, ten thousand 
speculators, promoters, pro- 
ducers, company agents, oil 
scouts, drilling crews, pipeline 
crews, truck drivers, mechan- 
ics, laborers, sutlers, bootleg- 
gers, gamblers, and feminine 
camp-followers. 

They do not lead gentle 
lives, these vanguards of the 
oil industry. Their calling is 
based upon getting the lion’s 
share of a valuable and essen- 
tially common product, with- 
out calling down on them- 
selves forces that they are not 
strong enough to oppose. Suc- 
cess means the ability to out- 
smart, outmaneuver, outspeed, 
outbid, overbear, and if neces- 
sary outraid competitors. Such 
conditions breed sharp prac- 
tice, injustice, and lawlessness, 
The oil companies can do noth- 
ing about it. It is the first 








diture of effort or of resources. 
Another holds that loss of oil 
or injury to an oil-pool is 
waste per se. That unre- 
strained drilling adds to the business hazards of the in- 
dustry, the great majority of oil men agree. 

Oil drilling is an expensive and elaborate process, far 
beyond the means of the average homesteader or small 
farmer who is so often the actual owner of an oil prop- 
erty. Outside capital furnishes the means, and 
the professional oil operator does the work. First 
comes the “wildcatter,” or oil explorer, searching new 
fields, risking his time and money on the “indications,” 
for which nowadays he has learned to rely on geo- 
logical guidance. The financial risk he takes is shown 
by the Bureau of Mines’ estimate that one-third of all 
the wells completed are “dry,” even including those 
drilled on proven fields. 

The “wildcatter” generally pays an outright sum for 
the right to drill on a given property, and he agrees in 
addition to pay a royalty on all production if oil is 
struck. He takes the precaution, also, of leasing the 
oil rights on as many surrounding properties as he can. 
The moment oil is struck the oil-land speculator and 
the major oil producers are in competition for such 
leases. Competition has evolved clauses in the leases 
that compel the utmost speed in getting out the oil. The 
owner wants to get rich on his royalties, the lessee 
wants a profit from his operations. .Meanwhile the sup- 
ply is limited, and all parties are under the thrall of 
the basic law which gives oil without stint to the one 
who gets it out first. So the race begins. 

Oil wells cost from $1500 upwards, depending on a 
multitude of local conditions and mischances in drill- 
ing. The average cost, according to the American Pe- 
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phase of an industrial process 
which throughout its whole 
course is burdened with legal 
restrictions that compel destructive competition, un- 
fairness, and economic disorder. 

Since earliest days, progressive oil men have sought 
a course away from this unbridled pouring of oil on a 
troubled public. Emergency measures are many, and 
their success has been varied; but any thoroughgoing 
remedies have been blocked by two systems of legal 
restriction—the basic law of oil and the various anti- 
trust laws, federal and state. They cannot prevent 
competitive drilling except by legally enforceable 
agreement among oil lessees; and this the anti-trust 
laws prevent. Combinations in restraint of trade! 

Two systems of restriction are being now tried. Their 
success depends, among many other things, on the 
adroitness with which their advocates can steer clear of 
the imputation of being trusts and hence public ene- 
mies. These are “proration” and “unitization.” 

Under the proration system an attempt is made to 
forecast the market demand for a given period in a 
given district, and then to limit the output of each well 
to its equal percentage of that demand. This is an in- 
volved and highly contentious process. There will be 
difficulty in one state or region in determining what its 
market is going to be. There will be objections by self- 
ish lessors who have no investment but who have a 
vote. Finally, there will be opposition from certain 
large-scale oil producers who have worked out im- 
mense systems of costly pipeline, refineries, and retail- 
ing facilities on the basis of unlimited drilling. 

Unitization resis on a more scientific basis. Under 
this plan, when a new oil pool is struck, its boundaries 
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are ascertained and the attempt is made to bring about 
agreement—among the lessees within those boundaries 
—by which the pool will be operated as a unit. If this 
obviously commonsense plan could be made legally 
operative throughout a whole field, it might prove a 
first step toward the return of reason in competitive 
drilling. But this cannot be done. Combination in re- 
straint of trade once more! Monopoly sucking at the 
vitals of the people! See any practical politician. 
Unitization at present can be 
brought about only through 
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merce Commission, and it is subject to all the restric- 
tions under which common carriers operate. Pipe line 
men object to this; they hold that their pipe line is in 
no sense a common carrier. It can transport but one 
commodity, in only one direction. If production slack- 
ens, the oil shipper cannot develop other sources of 
revenue. This situation contains a serious threat to the 
oil transport men, for pell-mell production and compe- 
tition have forced them to expand their facilities enor- 
mously, and the expense must 
somehow be met. 





voluntary codperation, and this 
cooperation must in the na- 
ture of things be unanimous. 
To understand the difficulties 
involved, you have only to im- 
agine yourself a poverty-rid- 
den homesteader who _ sud- 
denly discovers that your land 
lies above an oil pool. Oil 
operators are eager to get the 
oil out through your land, and 
to make you rich thereby. But 
here are your wealthier neigh- 
bors, of whom you probably 
nurse a poor man’s suspicions 
anyway, urging you to sur- 
render your free-born citi- 
zen’s right to do what you like 
with your own property and 
thus deliberately to restrict 
your own progress towards 
wealth. The oil fields are full 
of this kind of reasoning, and 
a single malcontent can em- 








There are today more than 
100,000 miles of pipe line in 
America, all dependent for ex- 
istence upon the fluctuating 
value of oil. Yet the trans- 
port interests cannot join 
forces to meet any exigency of 
a diminishing flow in one field, 
or a surplus elsewhere. They 
must compete. Otherwise, 
Heaven help us, there might 
be a trust! 

Until now we have been 
obliged to consider only one 
product, crude petroleum, 
which the public rarely sees. 
This substance is but the base 
of a great variety of deriva- 
tives which reach the retailer 
in the form of gasoline, kero- 
sene, vaseline, fuel oils, ma- 
chine oils, tar, asphalt, and 
other substances less known. 
All these are wholly or par- 








barrass the plan; for no pool 
can risk limiting its output un- 
less the others do. Neverthe- 
less the principle of unitization 
would be given wider application if the industry were 
permitted to develop by codperation instead of by com- 
bat. But that method, of course, is said to be “against 
public policy.” There might be a trust! 

Thus we see the public’s responsibility for the indus- 
trial free-for-all with which this description began. 
First we force oil producers into a destructive scramble 
to get out more oil than safe market requirements de- 
mand, with the alternative of losing their rightful share. 
Then we clap on another set of restraining laws to pre- 
vent their getting together in mutual self-restraint. 

The steps from the oil well to the consumer are 
three: transportation of the crude oil, refining, and re- 
tailing of products to the consumer. Each step is beset 
by its own technical difficulties, complicated by legal 
restrictions which persist generally in regarding oil as 
something that it is not, or apply to obsolete conditions. 

Joining every developed oil field to the important re- 
fining and exporting centers, there is a network of pipe 
lines existing solely for the transportation of oil. When 
a new well “comes in” where there are no storage fa- 
cilities, connection is immediately made from the der- 
rick to the nearest pipe line, and the oil goes directly 
and without loss from the drilled hole to the refinery. 
If that method is impractical, oil trucks or railroad 
tanks transport it to the refinery or to the nearest pipe 
line connection. On the coasts, tanker steamers trans- 
port much of the crude oil. 

Whether by pipe line, by motor truck, by tank 
steamer, or by railroad, the transportation of oil natur- 
ally comes under the regulation of the Interstate Com- 
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tially components of any single 
shipment of oil, which the re- 
finer must separate. But while 
most crude oil contains the 
same chemical constituents, their proportions vary in 
oils from different fields, and even from different pools 
in the same field. Thus it is possible for a refiner to 
have an oversupply of crude in his tanks, but still have 
difficulty in meeting the demand for gasoline. 

At the other end of the process the varying demand 
for different products complicates the refiner’s problem 
still further. Remember that he is caught in the deluge 
of oil from the hectic leases, just as are the producer 
and the shipper. He must handle all the oil that pours 
in, and get its products on the market to make room for 
the ceaseless flow of new crude. His trouble is that the 
proportion of marketable constituents in a barrel of 
crude is rarely the same as the proportionate market 
demand for those constituents. To meet a heavy de- 
mand for gasoline, for example, he must manufacture 
all the other oil constituents whether the market de- 
mands them or not. 

This is one reason why retail prices of gasoline, or 
fuel oil, or machine oil often bear little relation to the 
price of crude. The gasoline in a barrel of crude may 
sell at a loss which is absorbed by the profits on some 
other product, or it in turn may be absorbing losses. 

How does this forced selling affect the public? 

Oil operators say that upset prices in the coal in- 
dustry are due to this necessity for rushing to market 
the surplus of fuel oil that is incidental to the competi- 
tion among retailers to undersell each other in gaso- 
line. Fuel oil refined at a loss is forcing the price of coal 
down below production costs, and is supplanting the use 
of coal in places where it would be to the economic good 
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of the country if coal were used. Furthermore, the 
railroad interests protest that anything which happens 
to the coal industry jeopardizes the one branch of rail- 
roading in which the margin of profit is reliable. Here 
at last we find a real combination in restraint of trade, 
forced by the very laws that were enacted to prevent 
such combinations! 

Consider one phase of the retail market for gasoline 
alone—the street and highway sales. Competition has 
run amuck here just as in the oil fields, and for the same 
reason. Elaborate stations are maintained at full ca- 
pacity but operated at about one-quarter capacity. Re- 
tailers’ profits are cut so low as to make sharp practice 
inevitable. All because an incessant outpouring of oil 
must be disposed of, since by law it cannot be checked 
at its source nor regulated anywhere along the line. 

Practices unfair alike to public, to retailers, and to 
operators became so crucial on account of the narrow 
margin of profit, that some of the oil men did get to- 
gether—aided by the Federal Trade Commission—and 
devised a “National Code of Practices for Marketing 
Refined Petroleum Products.” In effect it was an agree- 
ment upon fair methods of retailing gasoline. But after 
the Commission had approved the agreement, as bene- 
ficial and made in good faith, and after 16,000 marketers 
had signed it, the Commission suddenly withdrew its 
approval. No reason was given. In the midst of the 
resulting confusion, the Commission rescinded its with- 
drawal, and now the code, substantially unchanged, is 
in effect again. Tomorrow? No one knows. Unlike 
laws, Commission orders can be changed overnight. 

The fractional profit allowed the retailer, together 
with the increasing state taxes on gasoline, has created 
a unique menace to the automobilist in the gasoline 
bootlegger. In most states the dealer collects the tax 
when he sells the gas. Then he settles with the state on 
the basis of the number of gallons officially recorded as 
delivered to, and sold from, his station. Taxes differ 
materially in adjacent states. The bootlegger buys 
wholesale in a low-tax state, smuggles it by night into a 
high-tax state, and splits the difference between the two 
taxes with the retailer who connives with him. Such 
gas is fairly certain to be adulterated and of low qual- 
ity; but it is mixed with a standard brand and sold un- 
der that name. The bargain-hunting consumer pays 
the standard price, including the higher tax, plus re- 
pairs to his engine. The public fails at times to grasp 
the relation between cutthroat prices and sharp practice. 


w= WE COME to the part played by anti- 
trust laws in the oil imbroglio, we face an 
intricate situation. Such laws deal with all commerce 
and industry, and no alleviation can be made in behalf 
of oil by itself. The first and most portentous is the 
federal act, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law so called. 
Most other federal restrictions come as corollaries of 
this law, and most state laws are variants of it. The 
Sherman Act provides, in effect, that all combinations 
in restraint of trade are illegal, and that all agreements 
with that end in view are punishable as misdemeanors. 
A series of court decisions has made this law applicable, 
on the one hand, only to trade agreements in which 
restraint of trade is essentially unreasonable; and has 
extended its application, on the other hand, to agree- 
ments under which—no matter what their announced 
intent—unreasonable restraints might develop. 

The Sherman Act had its genesis in an industrial 
era that is past. Dr. Hess, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, divides the history of any industry into four phases: 
first, exploitation, then development, maturity, and re- 
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gression. The major American industries, oil included, 
are now in the development stage, in various degrees 
of advancement. But during the forty years prior to 
1910 our major industries were still in the exploitation 
stage, with the ruthless social and economic waste which 
always accompanies that stage. Competition was often 
oppressive in proportion to size. “Combination” and 
“restraint of trade” seemed to be too synonymous in the 
public mind for comfort; so the Sherman law came in 
response to a feeling that economic safety lay in the 
maintenance of small competitive units. 

Today we have an era which calls for high industrial 
organization, large scale research, large units of capital, 
and intimate codperation of all the parts of a given in- 
dustry toward the same ends, if the people are to 
realize the full advantage of science and machinery. 

Up to 1910 oil production was confined largely to one 
district, comprising roughly, the territory south of Lake 
Erie within 250 miles of Youngstown, Ohio. These geo- 
graphic limits, and the small demand for petroleum 
products, made the industry easily amenable to control. 

Being under a single control, oil production could 
then be adjusted to the market needs. After 1910 the 
sudden gigantic demand for motor fuel and motor lubri- 
cants sent oil prospectors scurrying for new sources of 
supply. They found them in the Southwest, in the 
Rockies, and in California—fields that were out of reach 
of monopoly control, and of a size that dwarfed the 
old eastern supply. Standard Oil created subsidiary 
companies in all those fields, but in 1911 the Supreme 
Court ordered the dissolution of this immense organi- 
zation as violating the Sherman Act. Meantime inde- 
pendent producing, shipping and refining companies or- 
ganized by the score and later by the hundred. Thus 
the oil industry almost overnight found itself facing one 
of the greatest demands for a single product that this 
world has ever seen, an apparently inexhaustible new 
supply of crude oil, and a court decree which has been 
wielded ever since to prevent any attempt to regulate 
either production or competitive selling. 

Unless these two factors can be controlled, the oil 
industry faces a cataclysm. The oil men know it, the 
public in the oil states knows it, their legislatures know 
it, and so does the Government at Washington. In con- 
sequence the whole history of the industry, since 1910, 
has been one of frantic attempts by all these influences 
to find some way to control the flow of oil without vio- 
lating anti-trust laws. Texas and Oklahoma have for 
five years been in a turmoil over proration attempts. 
Every plan developed has become the subject of 
charges that the allocations of oil production discrimi- 
nate politically between different sections and different 
interests. 

Another favorite method of trying to beat the Sher- 
man Act around the bush is to demand restricted pro- 
duction in the name of conservation. Conservation of 
natural resources is an accepted economic principle, and 
an act to prevent waste will maintain price levels just 
as surely as a trade agreement between competing com- 
panies. One trouble with this idea is that such con- 
servation measures must be enacted by states, and if 
any oil state lags behind it will have all the market ad- 
vantages of unrestrained production. And the anti- 
trust laws stand ready to pull the disguise from these 
masquerading conservation measures, whenever their 
wording betrays any purpose of industrial benefit. 
California has ingeniously made proration a conserva- 
tion measure by basing its production restrictions not 
upon oil but upon its customary accompaniment, natural 
gas. By conserving gas, you regulate the oil output. 
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There is unanimity enough among the California oil 
interests to make such left-handed legislation enforce- 
able. It is a pity that a movement so vital to our eco- 
nomic welfare as that of conservation must be used as 
a tunnel through which to crawl under the barriers to 
a frank trade agreement. But such frankness we will 
not tolerate. There might be a trust! 

Under leadership of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board attempts are being made to draft a conservation 
law which will meet the real need for commercial re- 
strictions and still be acceptable to all the oil states, 
which differ widely in their conservation policies no 
matter how much they desire to curtail oil production. 
Thus far these attempts have failed. 

The producing companies, of course, cannot make 
any such agreement among themselves, for that would 
violate many anti-trust laws. But an innocent citizen 
may be permitted to wonder just what is the difference 
in economic results between a group of industrial corpo- 
rations entering into an agreement in restraint of trade, 
and a group of corporate states doing the same thing. 

One more example of the confusion wrought by the 
Sherman Act, this time to the attempts of Government 
itself to check the oil flood: In 1929 the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, backed by an international com- 
mittee representing every phase of the interests in- 
volved, worked out an agreement among all the oil 
producing companies in the two Americas, which had 
for its object a species of international proration which 
though nominally a conservation measure would at least 
reduce the threat that our oil deluge might be in- 
creased from new oil fields to the south. After the 
Board had finished its labors, had set up the necessary 
machinery for functioning and had secured the neces- 
sary industrial codperation at home and abroad, the 
federal Department of Justice decided that the plan 
might interfere with the operations of the Sherman 
Act. The constructive efforts of one arm of the Gov- 
ernment were nullified by the restrictive powers of an- 
other. That failure has had its logical outcome. A 
powerful movement has developed within the industry 
to fix the tariff on crude petroleum at $1 per barrel. 

Surely it is not the intention of the American people 
that a vital industry should have to seek such tortuous 
pathways through our laws. Of what possible benefit 
are these governmental acrobatics? And just how do 
they further the public’s interest in an abundant supply 
of petroleum products of high quality and reasonable 
price? Present conditions threaten all three. The in- 


dustry’s leaders are helpless in the face of the two 
legal principles imposed on them: basic laws which pro- 
voke unlimited drilling, and the anti-trust laws which 
prohibit self-regulation. 


Fo THESE EVILS there are remedies, if the public 
which would share in their benefits would 
permit their application. A move to revise the basic 
law in accordance with the scientific facts is already 
under way. Legislatures in the oil states will have to 
pass on the revisions, which puts the issue squarely up 
to the people of those states. Bitter opposition may be 
expected from the oil fields themselves, small lease- 
holders particularly, and from certain large oil interests 
built up on existing conditions, precisely because it sub- 
ordinates the individual to the common welfare. This 
situation will be meat and drink to the political patri- 
ots who will see their chance to build up an “oil vote.” 
The consuming public, who control neither leases nor 
royalties, but who are injured by the present status, 
will have to settle the issue in the end. 

Barring the way to any frank agreement between 
groups in the oil industry that are affected by the same 
conditions, which would permit them to work together 
for the maintenance of reasonable price-levels, stands 
the Sherman Act with its legislative counterparts in 
various states. Yet such agreements would be in the 
public interest. There are no longer valid reasons for 
maintaining this artificial barrier. An oil monopoly in 
America is so remote a possibility that we have nothing 
to fear from that quarter. And the business wisdom, 
honesty of purpose, and the public spirit of the vast 
majority of the leaders in the oil industry will stand 
comparison with some of the political agencies that are 
obstructing their work. Laws which assume that trade 
agreements on a scale commensurate with the vastness 
of our industrial operations are necessarily vicious must 
be modified in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
With harmful restrictions removed, the industry will 
have opportunity to bring about industrial efficiency 
and marketing codperation that make for prosperity. 

The whole effect of misapplied government interven- 
tion in the oil industry is worth thoughtful considera- 
tion, for so many of the policies involved apply equally 
to other industries. No sane person questions the 
necessity of an equalizing regulation of America’s 
myriad business interests, or the need of legal definition 
of its conflicting rights and powers. But—at what point 
in government does regulation become interference? 





The Movement Grows to Modify the 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Ax: THE KING’s horses and all the king’s men, 
of nursery-rhyme fame, had an easy job 
compared with that which business is experiencing 
merely to get a new hearing in the matter of anti-trust 
laws. Legislation forty-one years old is said to be obso- 
lete, or at least not in keeping with the times. It is 
widely declared to be a hindrance to the wise develop- 
ment of industry, and wasteful of natural resources that 
should be conserved for generations yet unborn. 

This belief that a good law can become a bad one, 
merely through changed circumstances wrought by the 
passage of time, is persistent and obviously sincere. 
National bodies like the American Bar Association and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States seek to 
determine the facts, a great educational institution like 
New York University sponsors a national conference of 
distinguished authorities, and the President of the 
United States recommends a Congressional inquiry. 

The father of all anti-trust legislation is the Sherman 
Act, which became a vital factor in American business 
in July, 1890. There is no mistaking the language: 


Every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states, or with foreign na- 
tions, is hereby declared to be illegal. 


There are other provisions which define the punish- 
ment, including imprisonment; and one in particular 
declares that any injured person may “recover three- 
fold the damages by him sustained.” 

That Sherman Law was the executioner’s axe in the 
trust-busting era, and well did it serve its purpose. 
But the danger of trusts that dominate appears to be- 
long to a period long since past. The chief function of 
the Sherman Act now, and of its supplement, the Clay- 
ton Act (1915), seems to be to hang like the sword of 
Damocles over the heads of well-intentioned men who 
direct the affairs of some cf our leading corporations. 

A forward-looking plan for the stabilization of in- 
dustry was presented in September by Mr. Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric Company. He 
would not merely permit, but actually require, indus- 
trial and commercial companies (with more than fifty 
employees, and doing an interstate business) to form 
trade associations. And one of the features of his plan 
is to allow those associations to collect information on 
the volume of business and on stabilization of prices. 
This is exactly what the Sherman Law now prevents. 

So distinguished an authority as Col. William J. Don- 
ovan—who has had the exceptional advantage of serv- 
ing as Assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States—rises to defend our anti-trust laws. He says: 


Certainly there is nothing holy in those laws. If 
they are unsuited to present conditions, they should 
be repealed. However, the Sherman Law, in the field 
of industrial legislation, epitomizes the whole social 
and economic philosophy underlying our Constitution. 

If there is to be a change in the substance of this law, 

it will mean a revision of our whole philosophy of 

government. 

Before we act to repeal, Colonel Donovan would 
consider substitutes. It is within the discretion of the 
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government, for example, to enforce anti-trust laws 
either by civil or by criminal process; and he suggests 
a suspension of the criminal process during the existing 
emergency, in testing honestly conceived measures for 
stabilizing business. 

Furthermore, he declares that while the Supreme 
Court has always condemned agreements limiting pro- 
duction, at no time has the question been submitted as 
to what an industry may do in limiting production 
where the purpose is to prevent the destruction of an 
industry and is not to exploit the public. 

Mr. Silas H. Strawn of Chicago, a former president 
of the American Bar Association, offers a suggestion: 


Much could be accomplished by amending the Sher- 
man Act to sanction agreements among manufacturers 
when, in the opinion of some governmental agency, 
the public interest would be promoted. If persons de- 
siring to enter into such contracts could obtain advis- 
ory opinions on the legality of their proposed action 
and be immune from criminal prosecution and re- 
sponsibility for treble damages, the disastrous conse- 
quences would be removed. Retention of the right to 
dissolve a combination when it had outlived its useful- 
ness would insure against old evils of vicious restraints. 


The American Bar Association itself, at its Memphis 
meeting in 1929, approved the report of a committee 
recommending that anti-trust laws be amended: 


1. By vesting in an administrative agency, prefer- 
ably the Federal Trade Commission, the power to ap- 
prove in advance trade contracts voluntarily sub- 
mitted; and 

2. By granting immunity to the parties thereto for 
acts done in pursuance thereof during the existence of 
such approval. 


President Hoover placed the matter in the lap of Con- 
gress in his message of December, 1930. “I do not favor 
repeal of the Sherman Act,” he wrote; and said: 


The people have a vital interest in the conservation 
* of their natural resources; in the prevention of waste- 
ful practices; in conditions of destructive competition 
which may impoverish the producer and the wage 
earner; and they have an equal interest in maintain- 
ing adequate competition. I therefore suggest that an 
inquiry be directed especially to the effect of the 
workings of the anti-trust laws to determine if these 
evils can be remedied without sacrifice of the funda- 
mental purpose of these laws. 


A special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, studying industrial depression, pro- 
poses amendment to the law so as to permit business 
concerns to enter into contracts for the purpose of 
equalizing production to consumption—provided that 
such contracts are filed with some governmental au- 
thority, and provided also that they may be abrogated 
if the authority finds that they are not in the public 
interest. The committee further recommends that busi- 
ness desiring to combine be permitted to find out from 
some governmental authority, before the combination is 
made, whether it is prohibited by anti-trust laws. 

These are some of the highlights in a widespread 
movement to determine whether a law passed to meet 
conditions of forty years ago is the best law for today. 
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WORLD CRISIS 
Politicians will go on 
dining until someone 

dines on them. 

From Simplicissimus, 

Munich 


Report 


WHICH HELP TO EXPLAIN WHY BUSINESS HAS NOT PICKED UP 


|. May of this year there began, with the failure 
of the Kreditanstalt in Vienna, an international 
crisis. That crisis traveled swiftly from Vienna to Ber- 
lin, where financial catstrophe was barely averted in 
July, and where an economic tailspin may begin at any 
moment. From Berlin the storm center passed to Lon- 
don, there to knock that foundation stone of world 
financial stability, Great Britain, off the gold standard. 
Reverberations of these happenings forced half a dozen 
other countries off the gold standard, with presumably 
more to follow. In France and the United States, now 
the last outposts of economic order, there is uneasiness 
and uncertainty. 

President Hoover almost broke the back of that crisis 
last June with his moratorium announcement, but he 
did not break it. His proposal, however, led to the 
summer’s London Conference; and that in turn led to 
the report of the Committee Appointed on the Recom- 
mendation of the London Conference—better known as 
the Wiggin report. This report remains the only au- 
thoritative inquiry into the causes of the present acute 
crisis, as distinct from the world depression within 
which it acts. It lays the blame largely on German 
reparations, which are intimately connected with the 
war debts owed to the United States. If the crisis is to 
end, something must be done about these debts and 
reparations. And all the discussion of what is to be 
done, in the American Congress as elsewhere, must 
have its basis in the facts on which the Wiggin report is 
founded. 

That report was written for experts. It therefore 
presumes familiarity with two economic principles with 
which the layman—and, alas, his Congressman and 
Senators—rarely are familiar. These are: 

1. The economic machinery of the world is now, for 
all practical purposes, a unit. The American usually 


thinks of his work as having to do only with his office, 
his factory, his farm. Actually the normal conduct of 
his work depends on similarly normal conduct in the 
rest of the civilized world. The price of stocks in Lon- 
don, the extent of taxation in Germany, the collecti- 
vization of peasants in Russia, and starvation of the 
people of India and China, all have an indirect but 
effective influence on office, factory, and farm in the 
United States. The industrial and financial capitals of 
the world are linked by invisible nerves sensitive to 
every flicker in economic activity. That is why the 
collapse of a bank in far-off Vienna can make Amer- 
icans, from New York to San Francisco, fear for their 
jobs, worry about bankruptcy, or curse the wheat 
market. 

2. In the long run internctional trade can be carried 
on in goods only, and not in money. Money is merely 
a convenient measuring stick for barter in goods and 
services, and this barter must be roughly equal. The 
so-called favorable trade balance, an excess of exports 
over imports, is a delusion. It is no more favorable 
than if a merchant, selling something worth a dollar for 
ninety cents, were to say he had a favorable trade bal- 
ance of ten cents. Commodity surplusses or deficits in 
international trade are neither favorable nor unfavor- 
able. They are merely variations from the normal, 
equal exchange of goods. Thus the United States can 
export more than it imports for a decade after the War; 
but only by lending abroad again the money paid for its 
surplus exports. Similarly Germany can pay repa- 
rations to the former Allies, and these pay war debts to 
us, only in terms of goods. Unless the ex-Allies and 
we are willing to receive those goods (and our tariff 
shows we have not been willing) the debts themselves 
cannot be paid. 

With these principles in mind one can appraise the 
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Wiggin report. Otherwise it would seem a rather in- 
volved statement composed by distinguished gentlemen, 
important perhaps, but remote. 

It was obvious to these gentlemen that the spearhead 
of the present crisis rested—as it still rests—over Ger- 
many. In fact the London Conference had directed 
them to “inquire into the immediate further credit 
needs of Germany, and to study the possibilities of con- 
verting a portion of the short-term credits into long- 
term credits.” There were ten men on the committee, 
which met in August under the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, in Switzerland. They have been 
called international bankers. Actually they were finan- 
cial representatives of ten countries with national inter- 
ests often in apparent conflict. The chairman was Al- 
bert Henry Wiggin, chairman of the governing board of 
the Chase National Bank of New York. Hence the 
name usually applied to the committee’s report. 


M R. WIGGIN’S CHAIRMANSHIP has been ques- 
tioned—cynically rather than seriously—as 
invalidating the recommendations of the report. These 
recommendations, it is said, are favorable to Germany. 
Is this not suspicious? The whole report is an invention 
of bankers who lent money to Germany. What these 
bankers want is to cancel reparations—which are debts 
to governments. Then there will be more chance of col- 
lecting those debts which German industry and German 
cities owe to the bankers. 

It is entirely beside the point for politicians thus to 
question the motives of Mr. Wiggin and his associates. 
Some western statesmen always incline to identify New 
York’s bankers and their works with the Evil One. But 
were the devil himself to preach the gospel, it would be 
the gospel still. So too, even though bankers who have 
loaned money to Germany signed the report, their loans 
have nothing to do with its validity. The Wiggin report 
can be judged on its own merits. 

That report was drafted by the British delegate, Sir 
Walter Layton. He is not a banker at all, but the edi- 
tor of the London Economist. The report was signed, 
however, by the representatives of the United States, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Netherlands, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Sweden, and Japan. It is perti- 
nent to note that it was a unanimous report. Even 
Carl Melchior of Germany and Emile Moreau, former 
Governor of the Bank of France, signed without a 
reservation. 

In form the report is a written statement followed by 
nine annexes. These annexes, tables of figures on Ger- 
many’s financial and economic position, are the back- 
bone of the report. They are: 1. Estimate of Germany’s 
balance of payments. 2. Origin and employment of net 
foreign exchange received by Germany from 1924 to 
1930. 3. Estimated movements in Germany’s interna- 
tional capital position. 4. Estimate of foreign invest- 
ments in Germany and of German investments abroad. 
5. Total of short-term foreign commitments and short- 
t-rm foreign claims of German banks. 6. Geographical 
distribution of German long-term foreign loans. 7. 
Position of the Reichsbank. 8. Ordinary budget esti- 
mates of the Reich 1930 and 1931. 9. General indices of 
German economic activity. 

The written statement which comprises the report 
proper merely interprets the figures in these annexes, 
and draws conclusions from them. It is, in accord with 
the committee’s instructions, divided into two parts— 
the immediate further credit needs of Germany, and the 
possibilities of converting a portion of the short-term 
credits into long-term credits. 
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“During the seven years, 1924-30 inclusive,” says the 
report in attacking the first part of its problem, “Ger- 
many’s foreign indebtedness grew faster than her 
foreign assets by RM 18.2 milliards.*” This means that 
since 1924 Germany has borrowed some $4,550,000,000 
more than she lent to others. And with this borrowed 
money, the report declares, Germany was enabled to do 
the following: 

Pay interest on her commercial debt amounting dur- 
ing the seven years to RM 2.5 milliards. 

Add to her holding of gold and foreign exchange to 
the extent of RM 2.1 milliards. 

Pay reparations amounting to RM 10.3 milliards. 

Pay for a surplus of imports over exports to the ex- 
tent of RM 6.3 milliards. (In her exports are included 
deliveries in kind, which are reparations paid directly 
in goods instead of indirectly in money.) 

At the end of 1930 this process, together with the 
other elements in Germany economy, left Germany 
with a net debt to foreigners, over and above what was 
owed her, of RM 15.8 milliards. 

There was a slight commodity trade surplus—a so- 
called favorable balance—in the first half of 1931, as in 
1930, thanks to a decline in imports. But even this 
failed to cover Germany’s foreign debt payments (in- 
terest on commercial debt RM 0.4 and reparations RM 
0.9 milliard by as much as RM 0.2 milliard. At the 
same time there was an outflow of credit from Ger- 
many. Short-term credits were not renewed, foreigners 
and natives alike sold German securities and bought 
foreign ones instead. The sum of this outflow from 
Germany, for the first seven months of this year, came 
te about RM 3.5 milliards. All of which leads the 
Wiggin Committee to say: 

“Whether under more normal conditions it is possible 
for Germany to provide out of her own savings the 
whole of the capital she needs for her internal develop- 
ment, and in addition to meet in whole or in part her 
commercial and State obligations to foreign countries; 
or alternatively whether she needs a contribution from 
abroad—as in the last seven years—towards her internal 
capital requirements, and to borrow the sums needed 
to meet the whole of her foreign obligations, is not a 
question that we have been asked to decide. We would 
only emphasize that if the piling of Pelion on Ossa con- 
tinues, and the obligations of each year are added to 
the debt, there must be a steadily increasing charge 
under the heading of interest (including amortization) 
on the commercial debt; and further that if any consid- 
erable proportion of the growing debt is borrowed on 
short-term, it will leave her increasingly vulnerable to 
crises of the kind which she is now experiencing.” 


7* IMMEDIATE problem, however, was _ short- 
term credit. The committee therefore sum- 
moned representatives of Germany’s short-term cred- 
itors, and induced them to agree not to withdraw credits, 


as they fall due, during six months. This, known as 
the standstill agreement, will expire next February. Like 
the Hoover moratorium it is merely a stop-gap, to al- 
low Germany to draw a few breaths in relative peace. 

As for capital already withdrawn from the country— 
so the committee’s argument runs—Germany will con- 
tinue under extreme strain until “a part at least of the 
circulating capital that has been suddenly withdrawn 
from the German economy has been replaced.” There 
are two possible ways in which Germany might do this 
without foreign aid. It could sell still more of its for- 


*RM means Reichsmark, the German unit of currency. Milliard is a 
European expression for billion. One milliard RM is about $250,000,000. 
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eign assets, or it could try to acquire foreign exchange 
by reducing imports while maintaining exports. 

The first possibility the committee dismisses, after a 
demonstration of figures, with the statement that there- 
fore “the Committee is not of opinion that a plan based 
upon the mobilization of Germany’s assets abroad is 
practicable or would assist the economic recovery of 
Germany.” 

The second calls for a more extensive array of statis- 
tics, all in milliards of Reichsmarks. But the conclusion 
js much the same. To try still further to cut imports, 
while maintaining exports, is “a policy of continued im- 
poverishment and high unemployment.” Furthermore, 
“it will accentuate the world depression by reducing the 
sales of other countries to Germany, and by creating in- 
tense competition from her exports in other markets. 
If, as is to be feared, this results in the taking by other 
countries of counter-measures to protect their markets, 
the level of trade will be still further depressed. We 
consider it highly undesirable in the: general interest 
that Germany should be compelled to adopt so drastic 
a solution.” 

So the committee comes to the end of the first part 
of its task, its study of the immediate credit needs of 
Germany. It concludes: 

“1. That the existing volume of Germany’s foreign 
credits should be maintained, and 

“2. That part at all events of the capital which has 
been withdrawn should be replaced from foreign 
sources.” 

But this replacement, the report points out, would 
only cause embarrassment if it were in the form of 
short-term credit. For when the standstill arrangement 
ends in February, Germany would be only that much 
worse off: 

“We are, therefore, of opinion that in order to insure 
the financial stability of Germany, any additional credits 
provided should be in the form of a long-term loan, and 
that such parts of the existing short-term debt as may 
suitably be treated in this way be converted into long- 
term obligations.” 

But how? To answer that is the function of Part II 
of the report, “Possibilities of Converting a Portion of 
the Short-Term Credits into Long-Term Credits.” 


T° HAVE A long-term loan, one must have in- 
vestors. And when investors are offered such 
a loan they look into the general economic health of a 
country, its balance of trade, and its government budget. 
In Germany, the committee finds, these three factors 
are not unfavorable. Lack of confidence in Germany 
is not justified by its economic situation. Her com- 
modity trade deficit was wiped out and a small export 
surplus set up in 1930 and the first half of this year. As 
for public finances, if they were a subject of critcism 
by the Dawes committee and S. Parker Gilbert, Agent- 
General for Reparations Payments, “the present Gov- 
ernment has given proof of its determination in difficult 
circumstances to put Germany’s public finances on a 
sound basis.” 

Nevertheless, something must be wrong. The low 
price at which the bonds of previous long-term loans 
are quoted indicates this, and makes it impossible to 
raise further long-term loans on the credit of Germany 
alone. The committee finds two fundamental difficul- 
ties which must be stated frankly: 

“The first is the political risk involved. Until the re- 
lations between Germany and other European Powers 
are firmly established on a basis of sympathetic co- 
operation and mutual confidence, and an important 
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source of internal political difficulty for Germany there- 
by removed, there can be no assurance of continued 
and peaceful economic progress. This is the first and 
most fundamental condition of credit-worthiness.” 

In other words,‘ the cat-and-dog relations between 
France and Germany must be ended. That would put 
the fear of a Hitler dictatorship and ensuing economic 
catastrophe at rest for good and all. 

The second difficulty, the committee continues, “re- 
lates to the external obligations of Germany. So long 
as these obligations, both private and public, are such 
as to involve either a continuous increase in a snowball 
fashion of the foreign debt of Germany, or alternatively 
a disproportion between her imports and exports on 
such a scale as to threaten the economic prosperity of 
other countries, the investor is unlikely to regard the 
situation as stable or permanent. Until the existing or 
potential creditors of Germany are in a position to fore- 
see what her future situation is likely to be in these 
respects, a most serious obstacle exists either to the 
extension or even to the renewal of short-term credits, 
and to the raising of a long-term loan.” 

In other words, Germany’s reparations obligations lie 
at the root of the trouble. They must be scaled dowh 
so that the vicious circle of lending her money to pay 
them, only to have her require still more loans to pay 
the added interest, must be broken. Time is short. The 
world’s commerce has suffered a severe shock through 
Germany. It can be restored, but only if the govern- 
ments of the world realize their responsibility. Their 
action alone, the committee urges, can bring back 
confidence. But even reparations are not the whole 
story. 

“Germany provides the most forcible illustration of 
the fact that in recent years the world has been endeav- 
oring to pursue two contradictory policies, in permitting 
the development of an international financial system 
which involves the annual payment of large sums by 
debtor to creditor countries, while at the same time 
putting obstacles in the way of the free movement of 
goods.” 

This refers to the fact that international payments can, 
in the long run, be made only in goods. It is obviously 
directed against the American tariff, and against the 
epidemic of high tariffs with which most countries are 
surrounding themselves in emulation of the United 
States. Even England, bulwark of free trade, is about 
to fall from grace. But: 

“So long as these obstacles remain, such movements 
of capital [reparations] must necessarily throw the 
world’s financial balance out of equilibrium. Financial 
remedies alone will be powerless to restore the world’s 
economic prosperity until there is a radical change in 
this policy of obstruction, and international commerce 
—on which depends the progress of civilization—is al- 
lowed to resume its natural development.” 

Which leads to a final paragraph: 

“We therefore conclude by urging most earnestly 
upon all Governments concerned that they lose no time 
in taking the necessary measures for bringing about 
such conditions as will allow financial operations to 
bring to Germany—and thereby to the world—sorely 
needed assistance.” 

The Wiggin report was signed in August. By mid- 
October the governments of the world had taken no 
action, though there were signs that impending doom 
would force them to. Perhaps, if their electorates 
looked up the facts in the annexes of the Wiggin report, 
the governments’ tasks would be easier. 


—H. B. 





America and World Recovery 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’ S SPEECH BEFORE THE AMERICAN LEGION 


‘By HERBERT HOOVER 


Te WORLD is passing through a great depression, 
fraught with grueling daily emergencies alike 
to individual men and to governments. This depression 
flows largely from Europe through the fundamental dis- 
locations of economic and political forces which arose 
from the World War in which your service brought 
bloodshed to an end and gave hope of reconstruction to 
the world. 

Our economic strength is such that we could have re- 
covered long since but for these forces from abroad. 
Recovery of the world now rests and awaits in no small 
degree upon our country, the United States of America. 
Some individuals amongst us may have lost their nerve 
and their faith, but the real American people are dig- 
ging themselves out of this depression with industry 
and with courage. 

We have the self-containment, the resources, the man- 
hood, the intelligence, and, by united action, we will lead 
this world to a recovery. 

You are aware that, during the past year, our national 
expenditures have exceeded our income. Today the 
National Government is faced with another large deficit 
in its budget. There is a decrease in the annual yield of 
income taxes alone from $2,400,000,000 that we received 
in the years of prosperity to only $1,200,000,000 today. 

Simultaneously, we are carrying out a high and neces- 
sary extra burden of public work in aid of the unem- 
ployed, in aid of agriculture, and in increased benefits 
and service to veterans. 

In these circumstances, I am directing the most drastic 
economy in every non-vital branch of the government; 
yet the essential services must be maintained. 

These obviously include the adequate and generous 
provision of our disabled veterans and the continuation 
of our present programs of work for the unemployed 
and our aids to agriculture. 

Whatever the arguments made, I do not wish you to 
be misled by those who say that we only need to tax the 
rich to secure the funds which we need. 

We must face the absolute fact that the rich can be 
taxed to the point of diminishing returns and still the 
deficit in our ordinary and necessary expenditures 
would not be covered upon a basis even of the utmost 
economy; and, make no mistake, in these circumstances, 
it is those who work in the fields, at the bench and at 
the desk who will be forced to carry an added burden 
for every cent of our expenditure. 

Whatever the deficit may be, and in whatever manner 
it may be ultimately met, every additional expenditure 
placed upon our government in this emergency magni- 
fies itself out of all proportion in the intolerable pres- 
sures, whether it be by taxation or by borrowings of 
the government. Either loans or taxes beyond the 
very minimum necessities of the government will drain 
the resources of industry and commerce, and in turn 
will increase unemployment. 

Such action can easily defeat our hopes, our plans and 
our best efforts for the recovery of our country, and so 
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indefinitely delay the return of prosperity. 

We can carry our present expenditures without 
jeopardy to national stability. We cannot carry more 
without grave national risk. 

The imperative moment has come in our history when 
increase in governmental expenditures must be avoided, 
whether it be ill-considered, hasty, or uninformed legis- 
lation of any kind, or whether it be for new services 
meritorious in themselves. 

Any alternative will strike down the earnest efforts 
of the citizenry of our nation to start us back upon the 
economic paths to which we must return if we and our 
children are to have the destiny which everyone has 
the right to hope for and the heart to give to them. 

The very first stone in the foundations of stability and 
of recovery, both at home and in the world, is the stabil- 
ity of the government of the United States. 

It is my purpose to maintain that stability, and I in- 
vite you to enlist in that fight. 

The country’s need of this service is second only to 
war. I invite you to study the relation of their gov- 
ernmental finance to the daily welfare and security of 
every man, woman and child in the history of Europe 
during these past six months alone. It is for us to ob- 
serve these lessons and to be helpful, but our first duty 
is to the people of the United States. 


Nom will give a greater flow of confidence 
today than your enlistment and the vigorous 
support which you aré capable of giving to this effort to 
prevent additional burdens upon your government from 
whatever quarter they may come. 

You would not have the President of the United States 
plead with any citizen or any group of citizens for any 
course of action. I make no plea today; but you would 
have your President point out the path of service in this 
nation and I am doing that now. 

My mind goes back to the days of the War when you 
and I served in our appointed tasks. At the end of 
those years of heart-sickness over the misery of it all, 
when peace came, you and I knew that the wounds of 
the world were unhealed and that there would be 
further emergencies still before our country when self- 
denial and courageous service must be given. 

Your organization was born at that time and dedicated 
to that service by the very preamble of your magnificent 
constitution. 

No man can doubt the character and the idealism of 
the men who have gone into the trenches in the defense 
of their country. I have that faith, and this is an emer- 
gency and these are times for service to which we must 
put full heart and purpose to help and not retard the 
return of the happy days we know are ahead of your 
country and of mine. 

With the guidance of the Almighty God, with the 
same faith, courage and self-sacrifice with which you, 
backed by the nation, won victory fourteen years ago, 
so shall we win victory today. 
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The Meaning of Morrow's Career 


By BURDETTE 
G. LEWIS 


QU sexe shall a young man cleanse 
his way? By taking heed thereto accord- 
ing to Thy word.” “Come now let us reason together.” 
The wise saying of the Psalmist and the exhortation of 
the prophet found full expression in the life and work 
of Dwight Whitney Morrow. His career is an inspira- 
tion to the youth of the world. 

It has been said that England’s wars were won upon 
the play fields of Eton and Rugby. With equal truth it 
could be said that Dwight Morrow’s great successes were 
won in a cheerful home in West Virginia, in a little 
room and in occasional boxing bouts at Amherst Col- 
lege, in the frugal home of a happily married New York 
law clerk, and in a conference where a two-fisted labor 
leader was won to the support of a course of full train- 
ing as journeyman printer for carefully selected New 
Jersey State Prison inmates. 

The son of a poorly paid president of Marshall Col- 
lege at Huntington, West Virginia, denied his heart’s 
desire to enter West Point because he had an older 
brother there, he was received at Amherst College after 
hard study, though “unprepared,” because a wise col- 
lege president knew rules are made for men, just as 
did that other college president at Leland Stanford 
who admitted another “unprepared” youth who has be- 
come President of the United States. 

What were the beliefs and qualities of the boy who 
inspired such confidence, and who became the man 
whom thoughtful men throughout the world agree was 
one of the truly great men of our time? 

In the first place, the future Ambassador to Mexico 
was a man to whom ideals meant something to be at- 
tained in due season. Life did not mean to him a suc- 
cession of “fits and starts.” The poor law clerk believed 
in God, in himself, in his fellow men, in the overwhelm- 
ing importance of education and in his country’s future. 
Hardly was he started in the law before litigants chose 
him to arbitrate private disputes just as, later, presidents 
of the United States chose him to negotiate treaties and 
to clean up messes. The reasons are not hard to find, 
for he was courageous, painstaking, diligent, self-effac- 
ing, observant, brilliant, simple, friendly and frugal with 
everything save his own strength. 

The religious beliefs of the great banker were deep 
and broad enough to overflow all boundaries of race and 
of creeds. At one time he paid much of the cost of the 
Labor Temple in Manhattan. At another time he was 
able to end bitter religious warfare in Mexico; and al- 
ways he attended and supported the church. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding interest of his life was 
education, to which he gave the best of himself and his 
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fortune even to the extent of denying himself and his 
family many things which are the everyday possession 
of the well-to-do. Amherst College—and Smith Col- 
lege in particular—and Yale and Princeton Universities 
have had his help as have an unknown number of 
young people whose way through college he has paid. 

In his New Jersey Prison Inquiry Report recommend- 
ing the plan of management approved by Ellis P. Earle, 
chairman of a coédrdinate commission, and which has 
been proved to be the best and most humane in our 
country, Mr. Morrow said: 


“The aim should be for a plan .. . that will furnish 
opportunity for the continuous education of the peo- 
ple of the state as to their responsibility.” 


Events compelled his retirement as chairman of the 
New Jersey Board of Control in 1920, but to prevent his 
retirement being construed as a repudiation of the six- 
teen million dollar construction program for institutions, 
he remained a member of the board for two years. 

Thirteen years after writing the above he explained 
the absence of prison riots in New Jersey by saying: 
“Prison management always gets down to a question 
of men.” While at the Paris Peace Conference he 
wrote: “The Anglo-Saxon race has not yet found any 
method of discovering political truth or error that com- 
pares with courteous controversy in public.” 

Mr. Morrow shared with John Purroy Mitchel such 
an overwhelming belief in his fellow men that given 
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a free choice between good and evil he felt they would 
cleave to that which is good. He accepted literally the 
saying, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

A careful study of history led the self-effacing student 
and political leader who did not take himself “too darn 
seriously” to believe in the “stream of culture” theory 
of social progress rather than in the idea of alternating 
cycles of progress and retrogression, so dear to the 
hearts of many who regard themselves as realists. In 
his little book entitled, “The Society of Free States” 
he says of rules of international law: “They have been 
violated time and time again, but no physical force in 
the world has been strong enough to stop completely 
the development of law” or to prevent “a slight advance 
in international fair play.” 

In a recent conversation this “keenest-minded student 
of affairs of recent times” said that the present de- 
pression in many ways is not so serious as that of 1893; 
that the railroads are not facing what they did then 
when locomotives were boarded up and cars left to rot 
on sidings because there was no money to take care of 
them; that industry and education are filled with well- 
trained and courageous youngsters who are craving the 
opportunity of leadership and of responsibility; that 
changes in the Sherman law to permit voluntary open 
covenants among business men would help end racket- 
eering; that President Hoover’s first two years were 
hard but no harder than President Coolidge’s first year; 
and that greed must be replaced by thrift and by better 
distribution of wealth. 

What makes the loss to the world of Senator Morrow 
seem irreparable is that the world has such need of men 
of his qualities, of his training and of his experience to 
help subordinate greed, political machinations and per- 
sonal intrigue. Not only did he not take himself too 
seriously but he had the ability, possessed by few, of 
seeing himself in the third person. He could view his 
own problems and aims from the point of view of the 
man on the other side of the conference table. The man 
was a genius at lifting great subjects out of the atmos- 
phere of the commonplace which too frequently engulfs 
them. Where is his successor in the Senate and in the 
counsels of the nation? 

It ought to be true that Mr. Morrow, a young partner 
of a law firm, was given a full partnership in the bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan and Company because, in his 
incidental train conversations with fellow commuters, 
Henry P. Davison and Thomas W. Lamont, he displayed 
an unusual self-detachment, a power to concentrate 
upon fundamentals and an organizing ability of the 
first rank! 


Ws THE WAR BEGAN, his personality, his tact 
and his many-sided ability quickly won the 
confidence of European statesmen who visited America. 
A reputation preceded him to Europe in 1918, where as 
Chairman of the Allied Maritime Transport Council he 
secured the shipping to get Pershing’s army overseas. 
When the French invasion of the Ruhr proved a fiasco, 
Mr. Morrow found in a business associate, Owen D. 
Young, the kind of a hard-working, broad-minded 
financial genius whom General Dawes needed to assist 
him in helping Europe to climb up out of the morass. 
Then Mr. Young was “unknown” to the world but was 
just the same man he is now when he is a world figure. 
Self-effacement made known to the world Owen D. 
Young and kept Dwight Morrow in the background. 
But was it an unwise subordination of self? Did he not 
make himself greater by helping others to greatness? 
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At the beginning of the recent New Jersey senatorial 
campaign the popular acclaim for Mr. Morrow follow- 
ing his advocacy of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was being used by the opponents of President 
Hoover. Though he knew perfectly well it would cost 
him 50,000 votes, the self-effacing leader declared at once 
for the renomination and re-election of the President 
and for the strict enforcement of the prohibition laws. 
At a time when historic parties and party leaders the 
world over are changing their alignments Senator Mor- 
row has been strongly for a moratorium upon politics 
and for strong support of the President. 

This action reminds one of the 1916 presidential cam- 
paign when Charles E. Hughes lost the presidency rather 
than divide the country. A careful survey revealed that 
the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” was popular with 
only a few and that the feeling for American entrance 
into the War was practically as strong as it proved to 
be in 1917. The affair of Citizen Genét in 1794 had de- 
cided who conducts the foreign relations of the United 
States. Moreover partisan support of a major change 
in foreign relations against a President in office is one 
thing, whereas an about-face by a President in office is 
quite another. The effect of that self-effacement of a 
presidential candidate was not lost upon the banker, 
Morrow, and should not be lost upon political leaders 
and business men at present. 

The task of reorganizing a goodly part of the State of 
New Jersey in 1918, the work of getting new credits for 
Cuba, bankrupted by the World War, the speaking and 
organizing campaign undertaken to help President Wil- 
son raise the funds with which to pay for “goods and 
services” with which to win the War, and the settling 
of the aircraft mess in 1925 were all preparations for 
Mr. Morrow’s réle as Ambassador to Mexico and as 
delegate to the London Conference on the Limitation 
of Naval Armament. Despite the most complete self- 
effacement of his career, a few knew of the largely un- 
disclosed hand he played in saving Germany, England, 
and all Europe from great social disorders, and his fel- 
low Americans from the distress which would flow from 
a collapse in Europe. 

The telephone caught Senator Morrow at home, on 
the high seas, and in Europe. There was no escape for 
him. It was just and proper that Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, should say when notified of Mr. 
Morrow’s death, that he had lost a friend “who never 
failed to respond to a call of service however difficult 
on behalf of his country, and who performed with the 
highest qualities of statesmanship many great and re- 
sponsible tasks.” : 

In discussing recent activities with a friend Mr. Mor- 
row said interruptions had spoiled his chance. for a 
needed rest. There was no complaint, but there is no 
harm in letting people know that provincial hatreds and 
suspicions, unless promptly curbed, may lead to other 
unnecessary tragedies. There should be a moratorium 
on criticism of hard-pressed men. 

Where are the young men Mr. Morrow believed were 
eager for responsibilities and to do the work of the 
world? Perhaps they may be able to introduce a more 
constructive spirit into national councils and into world 
affairs. Let them undertake their tasks in the same 
spirit and with the same devotion as did the young 
school boy and law clerk, Dwight Morrow, and men will 
be assured that the qualities which made the Senator 
a great man were not wasted upon people blinded by 
prejudices and fired by unholy zeal for bad causes. Let 
the young idealists of the corn and wheat states arise 
above suspicions of other countries and of other peoples. 
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The Vices of Free Competition 


By PHILIP CABOT 


Professor of Utility Management, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


T= FASHIONABLE DOCTORS who 
predicted our speedy recovery 
from the economic ills from which we, in 
common with the whole Western world, 
are suffering, were obviously wrong. 
Some of them now suspect that fifteen 
years of debauchery may have perma- 
nently damaged the constitution of the 
patient. This second diagnosis is prob- 
ably no more accurate than the first 
proved to be, but there is no doubt that 
radical changes must be made before 
complete recovery can be reached... . 

The fact is that the conditions on 
which our economic theories are based 
have disappeared. In the times when 
capitalism was young, when the need 
was to stimulate production, and when 
there were few competitors, limited 
capital, and little or no substitution, the 
danger of monopoly was real. But now 
monopoly will yield a profit only for a 
short time and will then turn on the 
monopolist and destroy him; for if he 
demands a high price for his product, he 
may earn a high rate of profit, but the 
quantity sold will be small and 
the life of the enterprise short. 


From the Yale Review, Autumn Issue 


choose the former. Free competition 
leads inevitably to instability, because 
stability is impossible without planning, 
and planning is impossible with such a 
large number of unknown factors as free 
competition involves. Even where the 
freedom of competition is severely re- 
stricted, as in the public utility field, 
planning demands rare skill; and where 
competition is free the thing is simply 
impossible, for your plans for production 
depend on the supply and the demand of 
your market, both of which are beyond 
your control. The victim of this chaotic 
condition is the worker, and it is in his 
interest today that freedom of competi- 
tion should be so far curtailed as to make 
possible a planned national economy. 
This point can hardly be emphasized too 
strongly. What the worker needs is not 
more competition in industry, but more 
coéperation in order to stabilize the sys- 
tem and keep him employed. Some 
grouping of units in all the basic fields 
should not only be made legal but should 
be encouraged to gain this end. 





Competition by substitutes will 
be so stimulated that the monop- 
olist will find himself walled into 
a small and shrinking sector of 
the market. ... 

The only way in which the mo- 
nopolist can make a profit, except 
for a short time, is first by fixing 
his price low, often below the 
cost, in order toc develop rapidly 
a volume of business large 
enough to result in a minimum 
cost, and when this position has 
been reached, by keeping the 
spread between cost and price so 
narrow as to make it impossible 
for small or inefficient producers 
to squeeze in. A monopolist who 
achieves this position and main- 
tains it will have reached an 
ideal condition both for himself 
and for his customers. 

At the present stage of indus- 
trial development in the United 
States the worker has far less to 
fear from monopoly than from 
free competition. If we must 





The worker’s position might be sum- 
marized as follows. We must have sta- 
bility in our economic structure—with- 
out it we live in fear, that is, in hell. 
Stability depends on control of produc- 
tion and consumption, and it has been 
demonstrated that to rely wholly on the 
law of supply and demand under mod- 
ern competitive conditions is folly. We 
must have a more effective method of 
control. 

Such control means restraint of trade 
either by the trader or by the state. 
Control by the state, carried to its log- 
ical conclusion, is communism. Control 
by the trader means the creation of some 
units of production and distribution in 
the major fields with management intel- 
ligent enough to plan with foresight and 
strong enough to carry out the plans. 
To accomplish this we must either allow 
the small units to integrate into big units 
or allow them to make agreements 
among themselves which can be en- 
forced. Let us face the fact; these would 
be agreements in restraint of trade. If. 
they were not, we should not 
want them, for restraint is the 
crying need of our time. 

If the basic industries of the 
nation were grouped in this way, 
a national economic policy would 
be possible, provided that each 
group made a plan and a fore- 
cast and that these plans were 
known to the other groups and 
to the national government. With 
this information at hand, the na- 
tional government would be in a 
position to deal intelligently with 
the problem of our foreign policy. 
As things stand today, our for- 
eign economic relations are as 
chaotic as our domestic economy 
—a situation which must con- 
tinue until we have worked out 
a national plan of our own... . 

But would such a system of 
combination and codperation in 
industry be practical and would 
it be safe? Of course, it wouldn’t 
be safe. Nothing in this world is 
safe, but it would be safer than 
the system of free competition 
which we now have. Few things 
could be more dangerous than 








choose between a small number 
of large units and a large num- 
ber of small ones. by all means 
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A VERY PUZZLED OLD GENTLEMAN 


that. If, by encouraging the for- 
mation of big industrial units and 
71 
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agreements for limiting competition, we 
move cautiously towards integration and 
codperation, our ultimate fate will be 
determined by our capacity for intelli- 
gent self-restraint; that is, for self- 
government. 

If an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, surely an ounce of prac- 
tice should be worth a ton of theory, and 
it is too much to ask that any remedy 
for our present troubles should be se- 
riously considered until it has been put 
to some sort of test. That is the method 
of science—‘“try it on the dog.” 

This course has been tried, and it has 
worked. Henry Ford started the demon- 
stration and made his fortune by it. 
Although the field in which he worked 
was intensely competitive, by using the 
method here suggested, namely, by set- 
ting his price below his cost until the 
cost came down and repeating the proc- 
ess, he has built a huge producing unit 
and incidentally made himself one of the 
richest and most popular men in the 
world. True, he has failed to stabilize 
his industry, but that was not his fault. 
No single industry can be stabilized in 
an unstable environment. 


apnea QUITE SIMILAR has gone 
on in the steel industry since 
the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Under the leadership of 
Andrew Carnegie and his “young men” 
it had been reduced to chaos. While it is 
still far from stable, more has been ac- 
complished than could reasonably have 
been expected. 

And then there is the General Electric 
Company. Here inventive genius of the 
highest order has built up a great unit on 
the basis of patents which gave it actual 
and legal monopoly, but by means of 
agreements for the interchange of pat- 
ents, and marketing arrangements with 
other domestic and foreign countries, it 
has gone far towards achieving an ideal 
method of production and marketing, by 
means of which each new discovery of 
science is made available to consumers 
all over the world at prices which are 
profitable to both producer and con- 
sumer. This is an extraordinary and, to 
those who preach the dangers of mo- 
nopoly, a most disconcerting example, 
for in this instance we have far more 
complete monopoly in one field than 


would be needed, in general, to stabilize 
our economic system... . 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is another example of 
the successful working of a big unit. 
Although it is a public utility, the field 
of its operations was at first intensely 
competitive, but it is now a great na- 
tional monopoly managed by a group of 
experts whose undivided attention is 
concentrated-on giving the consumer the 
best possible service at the lowest pos- 
sible price consistent with stable em- 
ployment and fair profit to the investor. 
It has a large measure of monopoly of 
supply, and it has contrived to regulate 
demand so skilfully that the rate of 
growth has been remarkably constant 
and far more rapid than in those coun- 
tries where the telephone is a govern- 
ment service. 

The Bell Telephone System is not only 
a great public utility but also a great 
manufacturing organization, which makes 
all its own equipment through its sub- 
sidiary, the Western Electric Company; 
and there are few producers in the world 
whose employees are better paid, better 
cared for, or who have more stable em- 
ployment. Even in this period of ex- 
treme depression its operations are sub- 
stantially normal—a striking example of 
the stability that can be attained by the 
intelligent use of monopoly. Stockhold- 
ers, consumers and employees profit by 
the operation and profit handsomely. 
This is the essence of the. system here 
suggested; it recognizes that the best in- 
terests of producers and consumers are 
identical in the long run. 

One of the most serious weaknesses of 
free competition is the destruction of 
capital as a consequence of new inven- 
tions and sudden changes in fashions. 
The introduction of a new machine or a 
new process may destroy millions in 
fixed capital investment overnight, while 
a change of fashion in our overstimulated 
markets may produce the same result, 
accentuated by heavy depreciation of in- 
ventories. Thus the discoveries of 
science may be turned from a blessing 
into a curse. Under free competition this 
is inevitable, but where competition is 
restrained it can be avoided because, 
where research walks hand in hand with 
foresight, new inventions can be market- 
ed in such a way as to minimize waste. 


What Makes Our Cities 


|: LooKs as if there might be a 
revival of muckraking in this 

country. New York has started some in- 
quiries, and New York sometimes sets a 
fashion. Chicago, the western leader, 
has turned over in a characteristic, very 
interesting Chicago way. A dozen other 
cities are in motion toward investiga- 
tions, or reforms. . . . It is a good time 
to do again what has been done before: 
to examine into and report upon our 
cities, states and federal government; 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


From the Survey, October 


their business associates; and to do 
something about—whatever is found to 
be wrong. But not as was done before. 

As an old muckraker I have been 
tempted by two newsy-nosed editors to 
take down my trusty, rusty rake and 
rake again. I declined... . 

This new cycle of self-examination 
should begin somewhere near where the 
old muckrakers left off. That may be 
asking too much. But certainly the new 
muckrakers—the editors, reporters and 
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Of course, it may be objected that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany is under government regulation, 
which accounts for its success; but this jg 
hardly true. Regulation may have con. 
tributed to the success, but it did not 
create it. The hired men who run the 
company did that. 

This brings us to the crux of the prob. 
lem. If large units are to be encouraged, 
are they to be regulated like public 
utilities? To answer this question one 
must inquire just what the term public 
utility means. The answer is difficult, if 
not impossible. .. . 

For purposes of rate-making the method 
of planned expansion based on long-time 
forecasts is the only safe guide. Most 
markets are elastic if given time to 
stretch, and intelligent self-interest dic. 
tates that under modern conditions all 
industries should expand their markets 
as long as expansion will show a profit, 
When that point is passed, expansion 
ought to stop; and it is one of the vices 
of free competition that it does not know 
when to stop. What we need is such a 
control of production that it can be 
stopped before overproduction has re- 
sulted in waste. 

The forecasts on which such programs 
of expansion rest should be made by 
the best qualified experts, but they will 
lose nothing and may gain much by 
being submitted to regulating commis- 
sions which may have a different point 
of view. If it be conceded that the in- 
terests of producer and consumer are 
identical, no fatal conflicts will arise, 
There will be differences of opinion, but 
so there are now in boards of directors. 

Of course, such a scheme involves gov- 
ernment control of business—a thing 
which we justly fear—and it is to be ex- 
pected that business men will recoil 
from it in horror. It is indeed an alarm- 
ing prospect, but the alarm will be miti- 
gated, for the thoughtful, by the unde- 
niable fact that the government is con- 
trolling business now, and in the most 
pernicious way. What are the Sherman 
Law and the Clayton Act but statutes 
aimed at control of business, and what 
sort of control do they provide? The 
worst possible in the present condition 
of our affairs because the whole power 
of the federal government is used to 
make confusion worse confounded. 


Corrupt? 


reformers—might set out upon their 
quest with some of the general conclu- 
sions in their minds that we old muck- 
rakers drew from our decade of ex- 
posure. At any rate, the only proper 
service for me to offer should be to indi- 
cate one or two or three of our general- 
izations which, if borne in mind, would 
further and sharpen the research, fresh- 
en and clarify the spirit of the re- 
searchers and, I think, improve the poli- 
tics of the reformers. 
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We—or let me relieve my colleagues of 
old by saying—I discovered, in the first 
place, that: 


All cities, all states and nations, all 
corporations, institutions and associa- 
tions of men, were similarly corrupted. 


This was proved to my satisfaction by 
studies of seventeen cities and towns; 
eleven states; seven nations; and by in- 
sights into many business cor- 


government in New York, or at any rate, 
things would be better. ... 


Mr. Steffens explains that this is just 
what he and other former investigators 
did. They threw out the forces of evil— 
only to have them come back to power 
again, wiser and more careful in their 
ways. He suggests that instead of trying 
to throw the present Tammany adminis- 


long struggle for what we call good gov- 
ernment, not representative govern- 
ment, but smooth, efficient adminis- 
tration of the public business; a strict 
discipline of the police, and the quiet, 
businesslike management of the grafts 
which are not called grafts over there. 
The results are pretty good, so good that 
business men and the better classes are 
satisfied. Travelers are so profoundly 

impressed that many Ameri- 





porations and institutions. 

If it is true, any careful sur- 
veyor can test it in any com- 
munity in the civilized world 
and apply and prove it in as 
many communities as he has 
the patience to examine. It is 
one basis or lead up to a sci- 
ence of government. It indi- 
cates that forces, impersonal, 
economic, probably manage- 
able, are causing the evils we 
complain of, not men, not par- 
ties. “Throwing the rascals 
out,” putting somebody in jail 
—all the forms of man-hunt- 
ing so habitual among Amer- 
icans appear absurd. 

The problem becomes, in 
the light of my generalization, 
one of discovering what the 
several sources are of political 
corruption and of the eco- 
nomic and social consequences 
and human purposes thereof. 
I traced back the trail of cor- 
ruption to the railroads, the 
public service corporations, 
the protective tariff-seekers, 
pensioners, and so on, who 





ee ideals. 








cans take the governments of 
England and Germany as 
I have heard Ameri- 
cans sigh for “a government 
like the English,” “cities like 
those of Germany.” 

Chicago, which made some 
twenty years ago one of the 
best fights I ever saw for 
“representative government” 
has stepped definitely out of 
that course of action into the 
road traveled by European 
cities. Having had a mayor 
whose administration not only 
represented privileged busi- 
ness of all sorts, but let the 
criminal and vice grafters run 
wild in rackets with murder 
and armed street battles, Chi- 
cago turned, not to reform, 
not to a professionally good 
man for mayor, but elected a 
politician who knows all about 
the underworld and is ex- 
pected not to suppress it but 
to enforce some order into it. 
That is to say, he can and he 
may govern the underworld, 
make it respect appearances 








sought franchises, special laws 

and exemptions and interpre- 

tations of laws; and to liquor 

dealers, gamblers, prostitutes, and pro- 
fessional criminals, who required the 
non-enforcement of law. One glance 
over this incomplete list and a moment 
of reflection upon other known defend- 
ers of this, the system of established cor- 
ruption, develops right away, another, 
my second generalization: 


That it is privileges of one sort or an- 
other that are the purpose and the cause 
of the corruption of all governments; if 
not the origin of government itself. 


This last clause: that the origin, the 
strength and the weakness of govern- 
ment is privilege, leads off into a study 
of history which I will leave aside as no 
part of muckraking. 

Muckraking is of the present, and the 
most present example of it is in New 
York today. The new muckrakers there 
are fine, able, very intelligent but more 
or less moral men, who would reject the 
title, muckrakers. They even shy off a 
bit from the charge that they are 
avengers, punishers; they don’t want ex- 
actly to punish Mayor Walker. But they 
are “after” him. They are very like the 
old muckrakers and their procedure is 
much too like ours. They concentrate 
upon, they seem to hold him responsible 
in some degree for the bad government 
of New York and the implication of all 
that they are saying and doing is the 
familiar idea that if they could show him 
up, get rid of him and have another man 
elected in his stead, we might have good 


By Sykes in the New York Evening Post 


"SO HERE WE ARE!" 


tration out, an attempt be made to find 
out why Tammany is able to corrupt 
New York’s government, and that the re- 
sult be made clear to the people. He 
continues: 

My opinion, based upon my experi- 
ence, is that the people would not do 
anything. If they saw what the economic 
roots are of the evils they deplore, they 
would rise up and defend these roots. 
It’s only the consequences they resent 
or dislike; they think some of these are 
unnecessary. Anyhow when in the cities 
reforms went “too far” and the voters 
saw that caught and convicted businesses 
were of companies in which the people 
or their friends and neighbors had a 
stock interest, the elections went against 
the reformers and often put the now 
known corruptionists back in power, 
openly, definitely, even brazenly. 

This observation led me to frame an- 
other generalization: 


That wherever the common people 
were shown their interest; wherever the 
forces of corruption tempted them, the 
good and the better people were found 
to be as “bad” as the best people who are 
the agents through which business con- 
trols politics. . . 


European cities and states have tended 
to develop governments which left the 
roots, protected the growth and fruits of 
privilege, and applied the discipline of 
respectability to the practitioners of poli- 
tics and business graft. It has been a 


and help to maintain a front 
which will make Chicago look 
like the other well-governed 
cities of the world. It is said in Chicago 
that this is for the World’s Fair only, but 
like New York, if the good citizens of 
Chicago once have a taste of an efficient, 
orderly administration and become ac- 
customed to the cost of it, they are likely 
to carry it on forever; it is better for vice 
as well as for business. . ; 


aa. THE LAST generalization 
that I have to offer, is pure 
theory: 

That to give good government to a city 
or a state without disturbing the roots 
of privilege, it will be necessary to elect 
to office so-called “bad men”; experts 
who are experienced and powerful in the 
under-ranks of politics and privileged 
business. 


And it seems to me that Chicago is 
ahout to make a test of this theory. 
We'll see. 

Anyway, any new muckrakers who 
come along in this new cycle of ex- 
posure and reform would do well, both 
professionally and scientifically, to watch 
for and report all local movements with 
the following hypotheses of questions in 
mind: 

What, not who, is wrong? 

Whether we want to deal finally with 
the causes of evil, or prefer to go on 
doing the best we can with things as 
they are? 

And how: whether with good men or 
efficient bad men? 
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A State Liquor Experiment 


By J. L. SHERARD 


From Current History, October 


is CanapIAN system of liquor 
control, now being urged as a 

solution of a vexing problem, is to at 
least one of our states an old idea in new 
garb. That state is South Carolina, 
which, under the leadership of Benjamin 
R. Tillman, then Governor, and later, 
until his death, a United States Senator, 
put into effect a state monopoly of the 
sale of intoxicants on July 1, 1893... . 

Tillman, though personally an ab- 
stainer, was strongly opposed to prohibi- 
tion and was determined that the popu- 
lar will, as expressed in a referendum 
vote, should not prevail. He was also 
opposed to the saloon. The dispensary 
system was a compromise of his own 
making. He had, however, a_ special 
motive. He had promised a reduction in 
taxation, but had been unable to fulfill 
the promise. ... 

The dispensary law as adopted by 
South Carolina in 1893, and as amended 
by subsequent acts, regulated the sale of 
intoxicants to the smallest detail, and on 
its face included sufficient restrictions 
and safeguards to make the system 
workable and businesslike. The manage- 
ment was in the hands of a state board 
of control, at first composed of the Gov- 
ernor, the Attorney General and the 
Comptroller General, but later, through 
fear of centralizing too much power in 
the Executive, the board was elected by 
the Legislature. The actual administra- 
tive head was the State Dispensary Com- 
missioner, at first appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and later elected by the state board 
of control. His primary duty was to pur- 
chase all intoxicating liquors for lawful 
use in the state. It was specified that he 
should be a man of good personal repu- 
tation and business ability, who “shall 
be believed by the state board of control 
to be an abstainer from intoxicants” and 
free from any business connection with 
whisky houses. 

All purchases were made in bulk and 
shipped into the state to dispensary 
headquarters in Columbia. Here the 
liquor was bottled and sealed in original 
packages containing from one-half pint 
to five gallons and sent out to the retail 
dispensaries. Shipments from wholesale 
distillers out of the state, as well as the 
shipments from the state dispensary to 
the local dispensaries, were provided 
with seals under the signature of the 
state commissioner. Liquor shipments 
without seals were subject to confisca- 
ticn without warrant. 

The local dispensary was under a 
county board of control composed of 
three members whose appointment and 
acts were subject to review and approval 
by the state board. The retail dispensary, 
always situated in an incorporated town, 
could remain open only during the day- 
time, closing promptly at sundown. It 
was unlawful for a dispenser to break 
the seal of a package, to permit it to be 


broken in the dispensary or to allow a 
purchaser to drink on the premises. The 
dispenser was also forbidden to sell to 
an intoxicated person, to any person of 
known intemperate habits or to a minor. 

As all liquors had to be carried out of 
the dispensary in unbroken packages 
there was no attraction for loafers such 
as frequented the old licensed barrooms. 
All requests for liquors had to be signed 
in writing by the purchaser, and once a 
month the dispenser was required to file 
these applications in the office of the 
county auditor, where they were open to 
inspection and could be used, if neces- 
sary, for the quarterly accounting of the 
profits. 

The state derived its profit from the 
bottling and resale of liquors by its cen- 
tral dispensary to the local or retail dis- 
pensaries. These profits averaged annu- 
ally about $500,000, which was about 
one-third of the total revenue raised by 
the state in those days for all purposes. 
The profits of the local dispensaries were 
divided equally between the county and 
the municipality. As the most intense 
opposition to the system had been ex- 
pected in the towns, the authors of the 
act had provided that, if a municipality 
did not enforce the law, the profits would 
be withheld and used in paying con- 
stables to see that it was enforced. 

Bitter opposition to the dispensary law 
was almost universal in the cities and 
towns, whose inhabitants had been ar- 
rayed against the rural voters under 
Tillman’s leadership. An army of con- 
stables was appointed by the Governor 
and sent throughout the state to enforce 
the law. These constables, or “spies” as 
they were called by the opponents of 
the system, had the right of search 
and seizure without warrant when 
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ceeded a total of 146. But, to offset the 
loss through the regular channels, apn 
immense quantity of liquor was unlaw- 
fully sold. “Blind tigers,” and some that 
were not so “blind,” flourished every. 
where. 

So-called social clubs sprang up in the 
towns for the real purpose of providing 
places where a privately and carefully 
selected membership could spend con. 
vivial hours. Men of good social stand- 
ing indignantly refused to go with the 
common herd to a dispensary and there 
sign an application, which was afterward 
open to public inspection, or even obtain 
liquor through a servant or a friend who 
would be compelled to disclose the name 
of the person for whose benefit the pur- 
chase was made. The clubs were the 
special object of attack by the Governor 
and his army of “spies,” but they were so 
well managed that the constables found 
it difficult to hold them in check. ... 

It was increasingly difficult to get good 
men, jealous of their honor and reputa- 
tion, to accept positions in the state 
liquor system, for it had become a 
mighty and corrupt political machine. 
The dispensary was conceived in an at- 
mosphere of partisan politics and never 
ceased to be the creature of designing 
politicians. Within three years after its 
inception whisperings of corruption 
spread over the state, and as early as 
1896 direct charges of accepting rebates 
were openly made. 

Until the final abolition of the state 
system in 1907, corruption spread with 
increasing and destructive power. Re- 
bates were given by agents of whisky 
houses to the purchasing agents of the 
state. Men of broken fortune and 
doubtful reputation, shrewd, resourceful 
and popular in their way, sought posi- 
tions on the managing board, got then 
and became wealthy citizens. 

Local dispensers, responsible only t 
the county board of control, who in turn 
were responsible only to the state boara 
of control, ceased to carry out the strica 
provisions of the law, no longer exacted 
the written applications to purchase, and 





they had information or knowledge 
of the unlawful sale or possession of 
alcoholic beverages. They invaded 
hotels and even private homes, 
often in an arbitrary and insolent 
manner. 

Within less than a year after the 
law had gone into effect public re- 
sentment flamed up in a riot, in 
which two prominent citizens and a 
state constable were killed and sev- 
eral others wounded. So intense 
was popular feeling that many of 
the best and most conservative men 
of the state rushed to the seat of 
trouble in the old aristocratic town 
of Darlington and, determined to 
take the law into their own hands, 
joined in the chase of the fleeing 
constables. .. . 

Whether the dispensary system 
actually decreased the consumption 
of liquor is doubtful. The year be- 
fore the law became effective there 
were 613 licensed saloons in the 
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state, while the number of dispen- 
saries open at one time never ex- 


By Carlisle in the Des Moines Register 
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generally dia as they pleased, in no 
danger because they were acting in col- 
jusion with the men higher up. The 
chemical analysis legally required of all 
iquors purchased by the state was dis- 
continued or falsified. The poor con- 
sumer had to pay the graft, which was 
the difference between the cost of good 
liquor he thought he was getting and the 
price of the bad liquor that he actually 

Die eee 
Finally an investigating committee of 
ithe Legislature in 1906 reported that the 
officials of the dispensary “have become 
shameless in their abuse of power, in- 
satiable in their greed and perfidious in 
the discharge of their duties.” In 1907 
the dispensary was abolished as a state 
system. High officials were convicted 
for conspiracy against the state. Indi- 
vidual counties were still permitted to 
have dispensaries within their bounds, to 
be operated under local control. 

But the system as a whole was now 
virtually dead. Only a few counties, 
mainly along the coast, continued it, and 
when in 1915 state-wide prohibition was 
enacted the last vestige of a thoroughly 
discredited method of handling the 
liquor traffic was wiped out. 


Up-Grade 


By JAY FRANKLIN 
From Vanity Fair, October 


F AN ELECTION to the presidency 
of the United States automati- 
cally conferred upon our Chief Execu- 
tive the keys to economic heaven and 
hell, endowed him with dogmatic infal- 
libility in regulating the laws of supply 
and demand, and constituted him su- 
preme pontiff of American destinies, 
much, if not all, of the criticism which 
has been leveled at Mr. Hoover would be 
justified. 

Unfortunately, the President of the 
United States is not the arbiter of human 
affairs, occupancy of the White House 
does not confer upon him economic 
omniscience, political omnipotence or so- 
cial infallibility. He cannot single- 
handed enact or repeal a single statute. 
He cannot even determine who shall pay 
taxes, how much, when or why. He has 
not got the authority to command a 
single little banker to renew a single 
little note. Not one business man is 
obliged to maintain wages, employment 
or production at his bidding. 

Although there is much to be said for 
despotism as a form of government, the 
President is not a despot. He can not 
claim divine right for his office nor im- 
maculate origins for his policies. Neither 
can it be claimed that his failure to 
achieve any object desired by any part 
of a large and contradictory electorate is 
a proof. of his moral inadequacy. 

If this. is so—and it is so—there is no 
excuse for nine-tenths of the talk about 
Hoover. It is obvious that he is open to 
criticism. All politicians are, even if 
they don’t like it, and few of them have 
the sense to realize that every knock is a 
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Here is a list of important articles 


In the Month’s Magazines 


From September 12 to October 12 


Excluding those quoted 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


We've More Than Paid the Price, by 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence. WORLD'S 
WORK, October. By the law of aver- 
ages an upswing in business may be 
expected. 

Shifting Into Second, by David Friday. 
WORLD'S WORK, October. The re- 
adjustment of costs has been com- 
pleted and business can now run full 
speed on a new low price level. 

Does Business Wait on Banking Cour- 
age? by Laurence Stern. THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, September 
19. Credit must be easier before 
business recovery will get under way. 
Where Shall Merchants Borrow? by 
Rolf Nugent. AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Septem- 
ber. A variety of agencies, charging 
high rates of interest, have developed 
to supply the needs of small borrowers. 
Industrial Science—a Gilt Edge Se- 
curity, by Maurice Holland. SCIENCE, 
September 18. Research is behind the 
progress of big industry. 

Capitalizing Ingenuity, by Ward 
Gates MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, September 19. The depres- 
sion has produced new ideas for cap- 
turing trade. 

The Way Out for Your Business, by 
W. J. Donald. FORBES, October |. 
Eleven points which will help keep 
corporations in business during the 
next ten years. 

The Hardened Arteries of Business, by 
George E. Putnam. ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, October. An economist 
believes that intelligent saving by in- 
dividuals would flatten out the business 
cycle and avoid depressions. 

The Silver Problem, by Arthur Salter. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, 
Columbia University, September. The 
fall of silver is a result, not a cause 
of depression. 

Captains Uncourageous, by Charles 
A. Beard. THE VIRGINIA QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, October. Was the 
slave plantation system worse than 
nineteenth century factory exploitation? 
Happy Days Will Come Again, by 
Elmer Davis. HARPERS, October. The 
next boom will be enjoyed by all, but 
the public which speculated in stocks 
during the last one will eat, drink, and 
be merry instead. 

Cartels and the Business Crises, by 
Louis Domeratzky. FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, October. The pros and cons 
of the cartel system, prevalent in 
Europe but barred from America by 
the anti-trust laws. 


RUSSIA 


What's What in Russia, by Maurice 


Hindus. _LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, 
October. The author of ‘Humanity 
Uprooted," pictures today's events 


under the Soviets. 


in adjoining columns 


Exiles from Red Russia, by Alexander 
Nazaroff. CURRENT HISTORY, Oc- 
tober. What the 1,000,000 anti-Bol- 
sheviki who left Russia a decade ago 
are doing. 

The "Chained" Money of Russia, by 
Colonel Clarence T. Starr. NATION'S 
BUSINESS, October. The foreigner 
paid in Russian rubles finds difficulties 
in exchanging his money. 

Glimpses of Russia, by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
October. Impressions of a thoughtful 
observer on May Day in Moscow. 


GERMANY 
How Europe Meets the Financial Crisis, 
by Alzada Comstock. BARRON'S, 


September 21. Germany has wakened 
to the necessity of self-help. 

Is Germany So Helpless? by George 
E. Anderson. AMERICAN BANKERS' 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Septem- 
ber. Now that the world has done 
what had to be done for Germany 
she must help herself. 


EDUCATION 


American Students and French Novels, 
by André Maurois. THE YALE RE- 
VIEW, Autumn. The famous author 
recounts his favorable impressions of 
Princeton students. 

New Lamps for Old, by Arthur D. 
Little. THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, 
October. In the past there was stub- 
born resistance to all new things; the 
future will be more open-minded. 
Over My Shoulder to Alma Mater, by 
William Harlan Hale. SCRIBNER’S, 
October. A new graduate concludes 
that higher education cannot be popu- 
lar education. 


PERSONS 


Gandhi: the Voice of India, by Syud 
Hossain. CURRENT HISTORY, Oc- 
tober. The editor of the NEW ORI- 
ENT reviews Gandhi's life, emphasiz- 
ing his philosophy and his ambition for 
India. 

Chancellor Bruening of Germany, by 
Fritz Klein. CURRENT HISTORY, Oc- 
tober. Dr. Bruening's career and 
austere personal qualities fit him for 
the most difficult Chancellorship since 
Bismarck. 

Owen D. Young, by Ida M. Tarbell. 
THE AMERICAN, October. The first 
chapter of an authorized biography. 
Scourge of the Tiger, by John S. 
Gregory. OUTLOOK AND_INDE- 
PENDENT, September 30. Judge Sea- 
bury, investigator of New York City 
politics, is a reformer as well as a 
liberal. 

Roosevelts. FORTUNE, October. The 
family tree of an important and numer- 
ous clan, and details about the out- 
standing members. 

















































































In the Month's Magazines 


The President of the World Court, by 
S. Oka. JAPAN, October. The 
career of Dr. Mineichiro Adachi, an 
authority on international law. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


An Unemployment Plan That Is Work- 
ing Now, by David Drechsle. PRINT- 
ER'S INK, September 24 and October 
I. A successful example from New 
York's clothing industry. 

Let's Talk Frankly About Wages, by 
E. S. Kulas. NATION'S BUSINESS, 
October. It is fair to adjust wages 
only to keep the largest number of 
workers employed. 

The Security Wages, by John T. Flynn. 
FORUM, October. A plan for a fund 
which would take care of the unem- 
ployed, infirm, and aged. 
Unemployment Statistics for Europe. 
COMMERCE REPORTS, September 21. 
Figures up to June, 1931. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Anglo-German Relations, by Noel 
Panter. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
London, September. The increasing 
friendliness of two nations with 
natural affinities. 

Alsace Today, by B. S. Townroe. 
NATIONAL REVIEW, London, Septem- 
ber. Alsace is well off under French 
rule, despite local particularisms. 
Mechanized Farming in England, by 
L. F. Easterbrook. NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, London, September. The 
possibilities of lessening costs by the 
machine. 

Shattering German Trade Unity, by 
Alfred Kolmar. DIE WELTBUEHNE, 
Berlin, August 25. On economics in 
the Reich. 

Diamonds in Antwerp, by Nico Rost. 
DER QUERSCHNITT, Berlin, Septem- 
ber. How the diamond industry en- 
grosses an age-old Flemish seaport. 
The English Economic Crisis, by Sir 
A. Stee!-Maitland. LA REVUE MON- 
DIALE, Paris, September 15. An ex- 
cabinet minister appraises his coun- 
try's evil days for the benefit of 
French readers. 

French Colonies and Population, by 
Jean Bourdon. MERCURE DE 
FRANCE, Paris, September I5. Prob- 
lems of habitation in the vast co- 
lonial empire of the Republic. 

The Mortal Sin of Europe. REVUE 
DES DEUX MONDES, Paris, Septem- 
ber 15. Russia, backed by Germany, 
and Germany, backed by Russia, are 
a menace to virtuous France and un- 
heeding England. 

The Organization of Soviet Industry. 
ECONOMIC REVIEW of the SOVIET 
UNION, New York, September 15. 
The Supreme Economic Council, its 
functions, and its multiple basis in 
factory departments. 

India's Future Constitution, by Nalini 
Ranjan Sorkar. HINDUSTAN RE- 
VIEW, Allahabad, May-June.  Reser- 
vations and safeguards in the attain- 
ment of Indian — self-government, 
viewed by a native business man. 
The Communist Menace in Manchuria, 
by George Bronson Rea. THE FAR 
EASTERN REVIEW, Shanghai, August. 
The new Soviet philosophy has spread 
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boost and that it is better to have the 
people curse you than ignore you. It 


is equally obvious that most of the anti- 


Hoover talk is merely a yell of anguish 


at the economic hornet which flew up 
our left trouser-leg while we were try- 
ing to see whether we could get sixty 
miles an hour out of the new and par- 
tially paid-for vehicle known as Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Ever since October, 1929, Hoover has 
been hitting new lows. Although it is 
painfully apparent that the policies of 
Messrs. Harding, Coolidge, Mellon, 
Hughes and Kellogg planted so many 
time-bombs under the Hoover Adminis- 
tration that half of his energies have 
been absorbed in dodging falling debris 
and wondering what’s going up next, we 
have acted as though in electing him we 
had crossed our fingers and it is all his 
fault the charm didn’t work. ... 

Hoover is just about at his lowest ebb, 
politically, but the tide has turned in his 
favor. The American people are begin- 
ning to show signs of impatience with 
the volume of the anti-Hoover diatribe. 
The man is neither a Caligula nor a 
Louis Napoleon, neither a Stalin nor a 
Mussolini. He is not a conspicuously 
genial man like Taft, nor a good mixer 
like Harding. He lacks the taste or apti- 
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tude for presidential addenda to the dee. 
alogue, so dear to Roosevelt and Wilson, 
He is not a sly fox like Coolidge and by 
this time he is probably not even a goog 
engineer. . . 

It must be remembered that states. 
manship is generally a choice between 
two evils. Judged by that test, Hoover 
has a pretty good record in choosing the 
less and more practicable of the eyils 
which have been repeatedly thrust upon 
him. We may bleat about it and respond 
to the instinct which leads hoodlums to 
throw pop-bottles at the umpire, but 
Hoover didn’t invent the game or the 
rules by which he is required to play it, 
Nobody the Democrats had to offer jn 
1928 would have done any better or even 
as well. Granted the limited powers of 
his office and the still more limited pow. 
ers of the government, President Hoover 
has staged a sound if not a spectacular 
performance. His critics will defeat 
their own ends if they believe they can 
win the next election or help the coun- 
try by blaming the hired man in the 
White House for everything from low 
Liverpool wheat prices to trouble in the 
Balkans. The fundamental sportsman- 
ship of the American people is calculated 
to work for Hoover and make him the 
only real issue in the election of 1932. 


A Prisoner's Day 


By E. R. CASS 


From the Annals,* Seotember 


Goose for a moment at a typi- 
cal day in many of the pris- 
ons in the United States. At a given 
time all prisoners arise, either to the 
sound of a clanging bell or not. The 
prisoner’s first duty is to dress and make 
his bed, the rules as to the condition in 
which he shall leave his cell being usu- 
ally very exact. If he has a wash basin 
in his cell, he washes before he leaves; 
otherwise he marches with others to the 
central lavatory. After a fixed interval, 
he is supposed to be ready to leave his 
cell, but before he does this he must 
stand at the front bars, with his hands 
placed in a prescribed manner, for the 
morning count. A rap of a stick at the 
end of the gallery announces that a guard 
is coming to take the count. 

This done, doors are unlocked (by a 
master lever at the end of the gallery) 
and the prisoners step out into the cor- 
ridor. In line they march, accompanied 
by guards, to the mess hall. They may 
not sit down, however, until permitted. 

The rule of silence, though not as 
common as a decade ago, still obtains in 
some prisons. Numerous guards stand 
around the dining room, keeping close 
watch. If additional food is allowed, the 
manner of the request is often for the 
prisoner to hold up one finger to show 
that he wishes a slice of bread, two fin- 
gers to show that he wishes meat—or 
whatever the foods are. Time allowed 
for breakfast is usually about twenty 
minutes. At a given signal the prison- 


ers rise and at another signal march 
from the mess hall. 

If weather permits, a short exercise 
period is sometimes allowed after break- 
fast, the exercise often consisting solely 
in marching around the yard without 
permission to talk or smoke. After this, 
the prisoners march to shops or other 
places of work. In the shops there is 
usually little relief from this monotony. 
The man cannot move from his place of 
work except upon orders—and in some 
prisons the practice still prevails of pre- 
scribing the amount of work to be done 
each day. Work is seldom assigned upon 
the basis of the prisoner’s experience, 
aptitude, or plans after he leaves prison. 
In some shops the men are required to 
work at high tension, and the chief if 
not the sole interest of the prison admin- 
istration is to get as large a product out 
of them as possible. 

When the whistle blows, the men stop 
work, wash usually at a trough, and fall 
in line to march to the noonday meal in 
the mess hall. Here the same perform- 
ance is gone through with as at break- 
fast. Often there is no exercise or recre- 
ation period at noon. As soon as dinner 
is over, the men march back to their 
shops and begin the afternoon’s work. 

To most people the end of the day’s 
work brings a moderate sense of satis- 
faction. To prisoners in many of our 
American prisons it means only return 


*Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 
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to the cells. After the evening meal the 
men are marched to the cells and locked 
in for the night. This is not the uni- 
versal practice, for in some prisons the 
cells are not locked immediately, and the 
men are allowed to walk in the corridors. 

When locked in, they do not again 
leave the cells until the march for 
breakfast starts the following morning. 
Lights go out in all cells at the same 
time, commonly at 9:00 o’clock. More- 
over, no prisoner may have his light out 
until every other prisoner has his light 
out. Thus a prisoner may neither retire 
comfortably earlier than others, nor may 
he stay up later than others—no matter 
what his tiredness, the condition of his 
health, or his personal desire. 

It is obvious that for many persons this 
must be a stultifying routine, ill-calcu- 
lated to render them better citizens. But 
that is only one day. The week-end is 
often a still more barren stretch. In 
many prisons Saturday afternoon is now 
given over to unorganized recreation or 
leisure. Even if this privilege is allowed 
Saturday afternoons, the prisoners enter 
their cells at 4:30 or 5:00 of that after- 
noon and (in some prisons) do not 
come out until 7:00 o’clock Monday 
morning, except for an hour or two Sun- 
day morning for religious exercises and 
for meals. Any one who attempts to live 
in a prison cell four feet by seven will 
know what this means. 

To the person on the outside, the 
thought of such a day as this is difficult; 
a week of it would probably be unbear- 
able; a month would drive some of us 
insane. Let the reader imagine if he 
can, what two years of it would mean, or 
five or ten—or whatever is the length 
of the offender’s sentence. To thousands 
of human beings in prisons in the United 
States today, it is bringing disuse of 
faculties and degeneration of personali- 

That these people are criminals is 
no defense for making them worse. If 
society wishes to rehabilitate its offend- 
ers, it will have to adopt more construc- 
tive measures.... 

From time immemorial, the public has 
been content to send the offender to 
prison and feel a certain sense of satis- 
faction and security with the closing of 


the prison door. Encouraging, how- 
ever, are the present signs that we are in 
a most hopeful period, embracing a pen- 
ology not in the least modern so far as 
thought and theory are concerned, but 
nevertheless most urgently needed in 
practice if we are to go substantially 
forward. That penology embraces, 
among other features, the following: 

Reduction of the causes of crime 
through various forms of social better- 
ment. 

Betterment of our criminal law and 
our criminal procedure in order that 
crime may be quickly and justly dealt 
with in the courts. 

Substitution, wherever proper, of pro- 
bation for imprisonment... . 

Development of the principle of the 
indeterminate sentence whereby the 
fixed sentence will disappear and where- 
by all sentences will be within limits 
which the prisoner through good con- 
duct, industry, and change of attitude 
can largely set for himself. 

Development of an industrial educa- 
tion within the prison, whereby each in- 
mate may learn the habit of industry 
and receive training that will enable 
him, so far as his ability permits, to en- 
gage in a worthy occupation subsequent 
to his release. 

Development of a program which will 
embrace, in addition to the teaching of 
the three R’s, education in the broadest 
sense, to wit, the teaching of inmates 
how to live usefully and happily among 
their fellowmen. 

Development of higher qualifications 
and working conditions for the personnel 
of the prison service, so that there may 
be brought into prison work more of the 
type of person who will be able to func- 
tion in the administration of a prison 
system which has as its main objective 
the training and education of the law- 
breaker for better living. 

Lastly, the development of the educa- 
tion of the public whereby those on the 
outside shall have a much clearer con- 
ception of what imprisonment is for, and 
what our duty is in the great and diffi- 
cult task of making the prisoner over 
and, upon his release, helping him to re- 
gain a foothold in the world. 


Challenge to Business Men 


By WILLIAM KIXMILLER 


From Nation’s Business, October 


M-: HAS BEEN more than 

monkey for at least two 

million years. Yet despite his gradual 

divorce from jungle life he has cherished 

his jungle ethics down even to our own 

day. Through the ages, man has preyed 
upon man. 

Since the advent of commerce, down 
until recent years, most wealth gather- 
ing has been a racket. But now, happily, 
only a diminishing part of wealth gath- 
ering can be so described, and that part 
stands out like a sore thumb. World 
forces are so shaping themselves that the 
law of self-preservation, the first law of 


man, now requires that men codperate 
and not fight and plunder each other. ... 

These beginnings lie simply in the 
growing recognition of two principles. 
First, that there must be an adequate 
flow of purchasing power to the pro- 
ducer, so that he can buy the products 
of industry. Second, that world business 
is essentially a bartering process, and 
prosperity requires that both sides buy 
and profit. Or, to combine the two prin- 
ciples into one, that advancement of self 
can come only through the advancement 
of the whole. 

It can be truly said that success or 








In the Month’s Magazines 


into the East where Japanese and 
Chinese are at odds. 

Some Machines | Have Worked, by 
W. F. Watson. CORNHILL MAGA- 
ZINE, London, October. Tools have 
personalities. 

British Industry's Bid for Canadian 
Trade, by Frederick W. Field. Mac- 
LEANS MAGAZINE, Toronto, October 
1. A British Trade Commissioner tells 
of his country's eagerness to out-do 
the United States in Canada. 

The National Government. CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, London, Octo- 
ber. Professor Ramsay Muir, Lord 
Ponsonby, and Sir Alfred Hopkinson 
view the English political hodgepodge. 


POLITICAL 


The Greatest Social Worker of All, 
by William J. Norton. SURVEY, Oc- 
tober. Changed economic conditions 
have made the Government organize 
social work. 

A Day in the Life of Our Dear Presi- 
dent, by Jefferson Chase. VANITY 
FAIR, October. The American habit 
of humanizing the presidency nearly 
wrecks the Presidents. 

A Challenge to Women, by Dorothy 
Dunbar Bromley. GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, October. Franklin Roose- 
velt urges women to reform govern- 
ment through study and the ballot. 
England's Unemployment Bloc, by Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt. NATION'S 
BUSINESS, October. An Englishman 
warns America that political abuse has 
resulted from state handling of unem- 
ployment in England. 

Labor in Office and Opposition, by 
Wickham Steed. THE YALE RE- 
VIEW, Autumn. An analysis of the 
aims and practices of Britain's lead- 
ing political party. 

The British Re-adjustment Problem, by 
W. L. Hichens. STONE AND WEB- 
STER JOURNAL, September. A five- 
year plan to restore national finances 
and revive export industries would help 
correct the evils which have grown up 
in the last 18 years in England. 
Well-to-Do Ireland, by Will 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
September 26. Ireland has been 
touched by depression least of any 
nation thus far. 

French Security, by Stephen P. Dug- 
gan. THE YALE REVIEW, Autumn. 
French caution finds logical expression 
in the demand for extreme internation- 
al guarantees. 

France and the Hoover Plan, by Ham- 
ilton Fish Armstrong. FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, October. Explanation and 
justification of the French attitude 
toward Germany in regard to the 
Hoover moratorium. 

Grapes of Gall, by Ray T. Tucker. 
OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT, Sep- 
tember 23. The continued sale of 
grapes and bricks may put America 
on a beer and wine basis without 
change in the Volstead Act. 


Payne. 


Jones, His Opinions and Politics, by 
Simeon Strunsky. ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, October. A newspaper 
man ridicules the idea that propa- 
ganda, working secretly, supplies 
opinions to the man on the street. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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failure in the application of these prin- 
ciples will determine the future course 
of mankind. Solidarity must hence- 
forth dominate the affairs of men, for 
men have so conquered the forces of na- 
ture that they can now, in the struggle 
for existence, completely destroy one 
another through war. 

In a world of economic solidarity there 
will be no worry over the monopolistic 
control of raw materials. People will 
not be concerned about the division of 
land; they will be concerned about the 
division of labor. The land-problem 
idea is a hangover from times when the 
question of subsistence was not an eco- 
nomic problem, but one solved by mi- 
gration and conquest. 


opay, CHICAGO is not worried be- 

cause it derives its coal from 
Pennsylvania, oil from Texas or steel 
from Gary, Ind., and not Illinois. 

In a world where business flows freely, 
Japan, with its teeming millions, will not 
have a land problem, that is, an emigra- 
tion problem. Because of comparatively 
unrestricted trade and a high standard 
of living, Manhattan Island, with a much 
greater population per square mile, does 
not have a land problem... . 

All races now sense the lately discov- 
ered principle that the world will prosper 
only as a unit, and that the new eco- 
nomic civilization is the heritage of hu- 
manity and not of groups of men. They 
all want the good things of life. And 
who can blame them? The good things 
of life for most people are still food, 
clothing, housing and other material 
values. The struggle for subsistence is 
even today the pressing problem, ap- 
pallingly fierce and fearful. At this mo- 
ment “Give us this day our daily bread” 
is not a figure of speech, but an agoniz- 
ing petition of millions of men. 

Accordingly, the age of materialism is 
only at its dawn. The high noon is 50 or 
100 years away, with a world standard 
of well-being several times our own. 
When mankind has gained economic 
freedom through the scientific technique 
of modern production and has balanced 
production and consumption, only then 
will wealth be taken for granted and 
man will find greater value in non-ma- 
terial pursuits. Ours is properly the 
materialistic age. We will let the future 
generations build a new universal cul- 
ture on this foundation. 

It follows that governments cannot in 
the future maintain exclusively their 
own ends. Because all peoples are 
awakening to a new commercial con- 
sciousness, the state will decline in its 
significance in favor of a new organism 
which will include the state as one of 
its tools for the operation of those facili- 
ties of social welfare which the state 
logically should conduct; and as control- 
ling apparatus, for instance, as an um- 
pire, in that most difficult task of estab- 
lishing an equilibrium between supply 
and demand... . 

We are in a transition from a political 
to an economic world and there is a 
cross-pull of these forces. Business de- 
pression comes from international politi- 
cal distrust everywhere. But we cannot 
get together politically. The only solu- 
tion is to forget political mechanism and 


depend upon economic mechanism, upon 
which the whole universe is in funda- 
mental accord. International political 
diplomacy is bankrupt because the pay 
dirt of Machiavellianism is all washed 
out; but the pay dirt of international in- 
dustrialism lies all ready for economic 
statesmen big enough and bold enough 
to work it. 

The first step toward the great goal 
lies not in political entanglements at- 
tempting to dictate peace, but in vigor- 
ous action tantamount to living peace. 
We will live peace by means of commer- 
cial treaties and by the trustification and 
cartelization of business by men intelli- 
gent enough to synthesize individual and 
social idealism; men big enough to build 
an international trade of a volume of 
which today we only dream. 

In like manner we will live peace 
through international banking consorti- 
ums, balancing the functions of gold, 
credit and general finance, and we will 
be bold enough to lend billions where 
millions were loaned before, exclusively 
for economic uses. 


earth. 
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We will live peace by a great multi. 


plicity of voluntary organizations which 


will sponge out political frontiers, thus 
developing new habits of mind which 


will disregard legalistic abstractions as a 
transcontinental traveler disregards the 


boundaries of the states he crosses. . . . 
Business men by their activity are a 


powerful agent in that greatest experi- 
ment ever conducted by man—the proc- 


ess of eliminating poverty from the 
If this is progressively accom- 
plished they will bring into play the 


principles of world solidarity through a 


higher force of social organism, a world 
society ruled from within itself, obeying 
the natural laws of codperative exist- 
ence. These laws are so obvious and in 


themselves have such attraction as rules 


of proper conduct that they need no 
external enforcement. 

Good will and peace will come upon 
the earth not because of rhetoric, emo- 
tional appeal, intellectual persuasion, or 
governmental decree, but because, for 
the races, obedience to these natural 
laws becomes the preferred behavior, 


News of America 
By FRANCIS PITCAIRN 


From the Virginia Quarterly Review, October 


A: OvER Europe they are 
reading, writing, talking 
about America. . 

Millions of printed words, millions of 
feet of film feed this appetite for news 
of America, and stimulate while they 
feed. Europe’s daily ration of facts 
about America, of comment on Amer- 
ica, is enormously larger than it has ever 
been before. In thatssense Europe knows 
more about America than it did thirty, 
twenty, ten years ago. And yet there 
is plenty of evidence, far more than 
enough, to arouse a doubt as to whether 
the composite pictures of America that 
form and reform in the European mind 
are really much more like the original 
than the America pictured by Europe 
thirty years ago was like the America 
of that day. ... 

To the question, how does Europe get 
its daily news of America? the answer 
is: chiefly through American reporters. 
The great majority of European news- 
paper correspondents are stationed inev- 
itably in New York. Their effective 
working day is short, because when it 
is five o’clock of the afternoon in New 
York it is ten o’clock in London and 
eleven in Berlin. Most of the day’s 
news has to be cabled before four o’clock, 
and most of it is inevitably taken from 
successive editions of the New York 
newspapers. 

The correspondents of the big national 
news agencies, Reuter, Havas, Wolff, and 
Stefani, being supplied with the greater 
part of their news by the Associated 
Press, are as dependent on American 
reporters as are the special correspond- 
ents. To a great extent the same is 
true of American reporters in Europe, 


who have to get a large part of their 
news from the newspapers of the coun- 
try to which they are assigned. 

But in America there enter into this 
process of rewriting and relaying the 
news a number of important factors ab- 
sent in Europe. It is as far from New 
York to San Francisco as it is from Lon- 
don to Bagdad. But so far as news is 
concerned, the United States is treated 
as though it were no larger and no less 
of-a-piece than Germany or Great Brit- 
tain, although it is at least debatable 
whether Portland, Maine, is any more 
like Houston, Texas, than Kiel is like 
Trieste, or whether Brussels differs much 
more spectacularly from Prague than 
Salt Lake City from Baltimore.... 


The author goes on to say that the 
New York press is metropolitan with- 
out being national. Often the news 
printed is of interest to New Yorkers or 
Easterners only, and is not news beyond 
the Rockies. In-this way the expansive 
report in a New York paper that a cer- 
tain banker has spoken before his club 
in favor of cancellation of debts, leads 
Europeans to believe that all America 
is taking this attitude. 

A second force in the misconstruction 
of American news, Mr. Pitcairn finds, is 
the necessity for reprinting bare facts 
without interpretation. The owner of 
French vineyards reads of Judge Clark’s 
decision that the Eighteenth Amendment . 
is unconstitutional. That is all the news 
he gets of the event; and naturally he 
expects the immediate repeal of Prohi-. 
bition. Mr. Pitcairn continues: se 


Where books, magazines, and news"* 
reach tens of thousands, the films reach 
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hundreds of thousands. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce used to estimate that 
every foot of American film exported 
sold a dollar’s worth of American goods. 
British and Europeans rush to American-. 
ize themselves; they buy American hats, 
shoes, automobiles, refrigerators. In 
Paris, stenographers struck, demanding 
ofices with magnificent appointments 
such as they had seen aw cinéma. Lyon’s 
tea house near Leicester Square, where 
typists and clerks drank pots of Ceylon 
and China tea, sells cocktails now... . 
Eurove learns from the films to be “so-o 
American.” And beyond that, what sort 
of publicity do the films give America 
in Europe? 

Newsreels recording arrivals in New 
York of a whole gallery of celebrities 
fom Gertrude Ederle to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald have familiarized office workers 
in the City of London and the Place de 
la Bourse with the skyscrapers of lower 
Broadway, but most of them have never 
sen those skyscrapers otherwise than 
draped in ticker tape. It is typical of 
the sort of American films presented to 
wide-eyed millions from Cadiz to Riga. 

As though in revenge for the harsh 
dreariness that Europe ascribes to Amer- 
ica after reading America’s self-critical 
literature, the films present a richly star- 
spangled parade, a glossier, flossier world 
than the eye of man has ever looked upon 
outside the doors of what in England they 
still call a “picture palace,” a world 


France Astride 
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where even the crimes are new and 
shiny, even the harshness and dreariness 
go with a swing, even the rare not-so- 
happy ending has a silver lining. 

It is not America. It is not anywhere 
this side of cloud-cuckooland. Often it 
does not even pretend to be America; but 
how is Herr Schlachter, on the mezzanine 
in Breslau, to disentangle the buildings 
from the ticker tape, to see domestic life 
in the Bronx through the gripping drama, 
the palpitating love interest, the whimsi- 
cal humor, in short the swell story, in 
which it has been draped by a score of 
gentlemen in Hollywood devoutly hoping 
they know what the public in the “key 
cities” of the movie theater chains in the 
United States imagines it wants? It has 
to be seen to be believed: and lo, it is 
seen.... 

Newspapers, books, and films: these are 
the three main channels of communica- 
tion between America and Europe. Be- 
yond their immediate impact on the 
minds exposed to their influence, there 
goes on that curious process of simplifi- 
cation already noticed, so that things 
that are exceptional in the United States, 
or usual only in limited sections of them, 
come to be regarded as “typically Amer- 
ican.” ... The functioning of our means 
of international communication leaves a 
good deal to be desired. But as Dr. 
Johnson said of a dog’s walking on his 
hind legs, “It is not done well; but you 
are surprised to find it done at all.” 


Middle-Europe 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 


The Contemporary Review, London, October 


( KILLING and burying of the 
Austro-German customs union 
scheme was the last of the big events of 
the European summer. But it was the 
announcement of that scheme in March 
by the then Austrian Chancellor, Dr. 
Schober, which caused the launching of 
the French financial offensive which was 
the factor in bringing them all about. 

In a Vienna salon last April, I had the 
pleasure of meeting a brilliant, very 
francophile foreign publicist who had 
just seen M. Tardieu and other French 
political leaders. He invited our views 
of the customs union project. Someone 
said: “Austria and Germany have only 
to stick to their plan, regardless ‘of 
French clamor, and it must go through, 
since even France would not venture to 
defy world opinion by a new ‘Ruhr ad- 
venture’ against little Austria.” 

He replied simply: “If you told them 
that in Paris, they would ask you two 
things only. How much money is on 
short-term loan in Austria, and from 
whom is the money ultimately to come 
for the new loan which Austria wants? 
Do not answer ‘from London,’ for —— 
told me in Paris: ‘Just before the Naval 
Conference, London wanted to raise a 
very large sum. We let them have it, 
and the Naval Conference passed so 
smoothly for us. VJe do not think Brit- 


ain is going to be too troublesome over 
our plans for smashing the customs 
union either.’ And the United States 
will never put up money just to counter 
French policy in Europe.” 

I do not think any of those present be- 
lieved him when he attributed such 
power to dictate politics in Europe to 
France’s financial strength, but events 
have proved up to the hilt that her con- 
fidence in the efficacy of her “golden 
bullets” was sound. One of the re- 
proaches leveled at Doctor Schober by 
his enemies in Austria after the burial of 
the scheme at Geneva was that as early 
as Easter the French had secretly begun 
their financial offensive, that he knew, 
but refused to surrender. “Even when 
France had shot to pieces the Credit- 
Anstalt, Schober stuck to his hopeless 
position,” wrote the pro-Hapsburg news- 
papers in Vienna, and mocked at him for 
having placed his trust in the Bank of 
England advance of 150 million Schil- 
linge to resist the power of France... . 

In Hungary Count Bethlen resigned. 
As usual, it has been denied strenuously 
that France ex~:cised any pressure in 
this or any other direction. The official 
explanation of “overstrain” convinces 
nobody. Count Bethlen’s worst enemies 
never accused him of lack of courage, 
o7d to choose this critical moment to 








In the Month's Magazines 
(Continued from page 77) 


The Permanent Bases of American 
Foreign Policy, by John W. Davis. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, October.  Se- 
curity, the base of American foreign 
policy, can be maintained only 
through generous codperation with 
other nations. 

All in the Congressional Family, by 
George Frederic. ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, October. A study of the 
records exposes the widespread prac- 
tice of nepotism in Washington, and 
names its practitioners. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In China's Flood, by James V. Lati- 
mer. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
September 30. An American in Han- 
kow describes the horrors of the rising 
Yangtse. 


When May a Police Officer Slay When 
Making an Arrest, by Thomas H. 
Franklin. AMERICAN BAR ASSOC!- 
ATION JOURNAL, October. If re- 
spect for the law is to be increased, 
the police must be permitted to act 
when action is demanded. 
Television, by George Tichenor. 
FORUM, October. The present status 
of television points to a bright future. 
War or Peace? by P. W. Wilson. 
YOUNG MEN, October. War can 
be outlawed just as all other harm- 
ful extinct institutions have been. 
Disarmament or Disaster, by J. William 
Terry. North American Review, Oc- 
tober. A convincing statement of the 
importance of the Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1932. 

What Has the World Done For and 
Against the Next War by Emil Ludwig. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, October 
3. Mr. Ludwig details the progress of 
destructive arts since 1918, and the 
organizations and instruments for 
peace which can be made effective. 


Cannibal Germs as a Weapon in War 
on Disease, by Clayton R. Slawter. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
October. Bacteriophage, the germ 
parasite which destroys disease germs, 
may be produced in the laboratory. 
Old Doctor Sun, by Paul de Kruif. 
LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, October. 
Rollier's achievements at his sun 
school have added an important note 
to knife surgery. 

The Mahogany Forests of Nigeria, by 
Richard S. Barbe Baker. ASIA, Octo- 
ber. Nigeria supplies giant ma- 
hogany trees for the trade, 

To the Ends of the Earth by Air, by 
Orville H. Keen. ASIA, October. 
Airlines penetrate remote sections of 
the East. 

Are Movies Fit for Children? by Fred 
Eastman. PARENTS’, October. Dr. 
Eastman finds that the screen gener- 
ally presents false standards of life. 
Civilization in American Cities, by R. 
L. Duffus. SCRIBNER'S, October. In 
a series contrasting the great cities of 
America, Mr. Duffus emphasizes the 
varieties and individuality of life in 
America. 

What About the Lawyers? by Alice 
Hamilton, M.D. HARPERS, October. 
A doctor finds her own profession, 
however imperfect, a silver pot con- 
trasted with the black kettle of law. 
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leave Hungary in her difficult plight to 
spare his own health would be to belie 
his reputation for devotion to work. It 
is unlikely that France made his resig- 
nation a condition of the loan and of the 
subsequent agreement to take a big por- 
tion of Hungary’s surplus wheat on pref- 
erential terms. It is far more likely that 
she demanded the head of M. Goemboes, 
the aggressive and pro-Italian Minister 
of War, on whose retention, however, the 
Regent, Admiral Horthy, insisted, al- 
though he let Count Bethlen go. 

But that France demanded a new ori- 
entation of Hungarian foreign policy is 
undoubted, and it was clearly such an 
orientation that Count Bethlen felt un- 
able personally to initiate. The French 
plan for a rapprochement—perhaps for a 
customs union—with Austria, in order to 
block forever the road to the natural 
union of the two German States, Austria 
and Germany, was not the most bitter 
pill to swallow. But the conclusion of a 
favorable commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, the cessation of irre- 
dentist and “revisionist” propaganda 
against her and, finally, a general rap- 
prochement directed against Germany 
between Hungary and the Little Entente 
—these were demands with which Beth- 
len, the brilliant “opportunist states- 
man,” could recognize the expediency of 
complying, but which Count Stephen 
Bethlen of Bethlen, descendant of Tran- 
sylvanian princes, preferred to leave to 
another to fulfil, involving as they did 
grasping in friendship the hand of the 
ex-schoolmaster who, as  Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Foreign Minister, had been his 
bitter enemy—Doctor Edouard Benes. 

The new Minister President, Count Jo- 
seph Karolyi, is a supporter of Count 
Bethlen and it is unlikely that his advent 
to power will bring any change in the 
veiled dictatorship at home. He has not 
himself the cynical contempt of Count 
Bethlen for democracy, but neither has 
he sufficient enthusiasm for it—what 
Hungarian nobleman has?—to bother 
about changing the system. He has al- 
ways been mildly francophile, and in 
view of all the circumstances, this will 
be reflected in his policy.... 


wo will happen to the Italian- 
Hungarian alliance? It is not 
sure that the French will seek to end it 
now they have established their in- 
fluence in both Hungary and Austria, 
where British capital, after holding the 
field for ten years, has had to yield place 
to French. The Yugoslav fear that a 
Franco-Italian reconciliation may be 
effected at the cost of Yugoslavia played 
a big part in inducing King Alexander to 
abolish the Dictatorship, as will be ex- 
plained more fully later on. To bring 
Germany completely into her power and 
so to create for herself a position in Eu- 
rope such as only Napoleon’ ever 
dreamed of, France is clearly prepared to 
come to terms with everyone else, in- 
cluding Soviet Russia, who can be em- 
ployed in the “policy of encirclement.” 
How, ask the Yugoslavs, if France should 
give Italy a free hand in the Adriatic? 
It was the French support of Yugoslavia 
which constantly brought France and 
Italy into diplomatic conflict. This sup- 
port was furnished because Yugoslavia 


was an important factor in the Little En- 
tente, the pivot on which French anti- 
German policy turned in Central Europe. 
But French confidence in the Little En- 
tente received a rude shock when the 
Austro-German customs pact was dis- 
covered to have been made under the 
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very noses of France’s satellites. For g 
long time France had distrusted the sta- 
bility of the Dictatorship in a country 
where unconstitutional methods cost two 
of King Alexander’s predecessors their 
thrones, and one—Alexander Obreno. 
vitch—his life. ... 


German Political Labyrinth 


By JAN BARGENHUSEN 


From Die Weltbuehne, Berlin 


T= PRUSSIAN ELECTION LAST AU- 
GusT did not come out as it was 
expected to do. Hugenberg did not be- 
come Vice-Chancellor; the banks and 
savings institutions reopened; a National 
Protective Association is being planned 
carefully. There is no great hurry for it 
right away. The municipal administra- 
tions are cutting the wages of their la- 
borers and the salaries of their em- 
ployees. The economic difficulties have 
been relieved for about two weeks or 
maybe two months; the rifts have been 
plastered over by Schatzwechsel—drafts 
on the treasury. That plastering job 
will hold for a while; not for very 
long to be sure. Nothing has really been 
remedied; the crisis has been delayed and 
will have to be faced again in the near 
future. 

In the political arena things are drift- 
ing; where to? 

The Left is disintegrating. Commu- 
nism has been crippled by the struggle 
between the different factions in its 
ranks. Social-Democracy shows the ef- 
fect of Bruening’s desultory policies. 
Bruening does not make a secret of his 
plan to abandon a party he has abused 
and squeezed like a lemon, and to take 
Hugenberg and Hitler into his confidence 
in order to weaken the parties of the 
Right and to abate their influence and 
discredit their standing. But this change 
of tactics from the Left to the Right did 
not work out to Bruening’s satisfaction. 
Hugenberg, representing Hitler at the 
same time, frustrated those tactics by his 
impudent demands. 

The Social-Democrats held two power- 
ful strongholds: the Trade Unions and 
the State of Prussia. 

Today the Trade Unions are in no po- 
sition to take action. They are unable 
to provoke strikes. The masses of the 
unemployed cannot furnish _ strikers. 
The Free Unionists, the Steelhelmets, 
the Nazis, etc., form organized groups of 
strikebreakers in every factory. That is 
one cause for the downfall of the Unions. 
On the other hand the Unions’ funds are 
tied up in banking institutions and are 
not available for strikes any longer. 
This achievement must be credited to 
the Laborers’ Bank and its president, a 
certain Mr. Bachem, who represents one 
of the most interesting blossoms on the 
Socialist tree. In 1913 he was a fierce 
hater of Socialism; during the War he 
became the head of the distributing or- 
ganization for oils and fats; after the rev- 
olution he figured as the entrepreneur 


for the settlement of the Hohenzollern 
estate. As president of the Laborers’ 
Bank, he completed his bungling-up mis- 
sion. And now they want to make him 
head of the Organization of Private 
Banks. That would be a queer victory 
for Socialism! 

And what about Prussia? 

Otto Braun, Prussian Premier, has 
made a generous offer under the head- 
ing of “Reform of the Reich.” Not later 
than next spring the Prussian govern- 
ment faces bankruptcy. In the elections 
for the Prussian Diet in May, the gov- 
ernment fears to be utterly defeated. Out 
of these fears a grand scheme grew: 
liquidation of the Prussian State. By an 
agreement between the different States 
the rights of Prussia will be conferred on 
the Reich; through the Reform Law 
the sovereignty of Prussia will be 
abandoned. In this way the elections 
will be avoided. In spite of the dissolu- 
tion of the State, the Prussian govern- 
ment expects to uphold its positiort as a 
power in the Reich. 

Bruening keeps silent. He does not 
encourage Herr Braun. This silence is 
deadly. It means that Herr Braun will 
have to stick to his post to the bitter end. 

The cry is now: “Right-about!” If 
the Right is to become Bruening’s auxil- 
iary corps, it must not be allowed to be- 
come too strong. Therefore the under- 
mining of the Right is already in full 
swing. Hugenberg and Hitler are not 
supposed to enter the Bruening Cabinet 
as victors; they will have to conform to 
Bruening’s plans. The call to arms 
sounds for Freischaerler—volunteers. 
“Rally, ye national-minded citizens who 
are willing to tackle Hitler! We are in need 
of a force to keep Hitler on the move, di- 
verting him. We are in need of a Black 
Guard that will not let him rest and re- 
cover. And we are quite willing to pay!” 

The Black Front is forming: Hellmuth 
von Muecke and his Deutschlandbund, 
Capt. Stennes and what is left of his “S. 
A.” men, Otto Strasser and his “Black 
Shirts”; and farther in the background 
we find Capt. Erhardt, comrade of the 
Minister of State Treviranus, both ardent 
francophiles, Mr. Luther and Dr. 
Schacht. 

Schacht, Hugenberg, Strasser, Hitler 
are opponents looked upon to bring 
about a deadlock in the political situa- 
tion. In reality they are nothing but the 
Black Guard of those powers that, as the 
Union-of-the-Strong-Arm, rule Ger- 
many today. 
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The Conquest of Diphtheria 


The mother of other days, even with unbounded de- 
votion, was. unable to guard against diphtheria. 
Happy is the mother of today who knows that her 
child will never have diphtheria after she has had him 
properly inoculated against it. 


( } ORTY years ago in this country the 


annual deathrate from diphtheria 
was 115 out of every 100,000 persons. 
Last year fewer than six in every 100,000 
died from this disease. 


But while one may rejoice in the fact that 
the dreaded scourge of earlier days is now 
only onetwentieth as destructive as in 
years gone by, yet last year in this country 
there were nearly 7,000 deaths from diph- 
theria, practically all of which could have 
been prevented by timely inoculation of 
toxin-antitoxin or toxoid. 


The complete conquest of diphtheria has 
been blocked year after year by mis 
informed though well-meaning objectors 
to inoculation. 


~ FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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Progress has been further hampered by 
easy-going, optimistic folk who refuse to 
consider the possibility of tragedy. 
Science’s sweeping conquest of diphtheria 
will not be complete until all parents have 
had their children safeguarded against 
diphtheria. This can be done by any 
reputable physician. 


Every child should be inoculated, pref- 
erably when but a six months old baby, 
because more than half of all deaths from 
diphtheria occur among children between 
the ages of six months and five years. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail, free, its booklet ‘“‘Diph- 
theria is Preventable.” Address Booklet 
Department 1131-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THERE WAS NO thought that an article in this magazine for 
November 1930—''Looking Back Over a Year'—was to be 


Looking Backward Over Two Years 
By HOWARD FLORANCE 





the opening chapter in a series. But the stock-market decline 

in this second year has been more severe, if less spectacular, 

than in the first year; so that a new chapter is appropriate. 

One is permitted to hope, however, that the series ends with 
the present instalment. 


A: THE END of two years or 
depression—not to call it 
the beginning of the third year—the 
business and financial world found no 
reason to proclaim aloud that the bottom 
had been reached. All along the way- 
side was the wreckage of smashed theo- 
ries, shattered signs, and blasted hopes. 
Nothing was more evident than that 
Faith and Hope had themselves reached 
new “lows.” 

For purposes of comparison we place 
the beginning of our era of depression in 
the month of September, 1929. In that 
month employment was at its highest 
point, according to reports made regu- 
larly to the Bureau of Labor at Wash- 
ington. In that month, also, all three 
groups of shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange had hit their all-time “highs” 
—railroads and industrials on September 
3, and utilities on September 21. Slip- 
ping from those peaks, so gradually as 
barely to be noticed for weeks, the stock 
market finally went through a series of 
crashes from October 23 almost without 
interruption until November 13. Forty- 
five per cent. of the value of all shares 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
(based upon sixty representative issues) 
was wiped out in those ten weeks. 
Railroad shares dropped 33 per cent., 
while industrials declined 48 per cent. 
and public utilities lost 55 per cent. of 
their previous market value. 








The shock was severe, and for many 
investors it was fatal. Those with 
stronger constitutions withstood the or- 
deal, and there followed a long period of 
convalescence which lasted until the 
middle of April, 1930. What had begun 
as a stock-market collapse, however, de- 
veloped into a business depression ex- 
tending to all the corners of the earth, 
affecting in time every industry, and re- 
sembling nothing quite so much as the 
proverbial snowball rolling downhill. 

That spring recovery in the stock mar- 
ket was not matched by recovery in 
business; and a new securities decline 
began that extended from April 17 to 
June 24, wavered all through July, Au- 
gust, and September, and then began a 
third sinking spell that lasted until De- 
cember 16, 1930. 

Blame the second collapse, if you wish, 
upon tariff uncertainties, with retaliation 
and almost boycott abroad. Blame it 
upon a series of revolutions that swept 
the presidents of Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil into prison and marked 
down to 30 cents on the dollar some bil- 
lions of our investments in South Amer- 
ica. Blame it upon severe drought 
which rendered barren the fertile Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys and canceled the 
surplus purchasing power of agriculture 
in a third of our states. Or blame it 
upon the first-quarter reports of our in- 
dustrial corporations, which showed that 











whether or not business had started the 
toboggan it was very much a guilty 
party thereafter. Stock market, indus- 
try, and politics were by that time either 
alternating in leadership of the forces of 
depression, or were jointly sharing that 
doubtful honor. 

Such were conditions in the summer 
of 1930, and any thought that this was 
merely stock-market readjustment or a 
purely American business depression, 
had disappeared. 

A contributing factor at this time was 
a steadily declining trend in commodity 
prices. It had been widely stated by 
experts, when the first shocks came, that 
it could not be the beginning of a major 
depression since there had been no in- 
flation of prices. Likewise there was no 
surplus of goods on hand, for we had 
grown into the habit of hand-to-mouth 
buying. There was nothing wrong with 
those theories; they merely were among 
a number of sound reasonings that did 
not happen to work out. Commodity 
prices did fall. They fell—as measured 
by the Annalist index number of whole- 
sale commodity prices, including foods, 
textiles, metals, and such things—from 
146 in October, 1929, to 122 in October, 
1930, and to 100 on October 6, 1931. 

This price decline was of two kinds. 
One was among commodities which we 
buy abroad, such as sugar from Cuba, 
coffee from Brazil, and silk from Japan. 
The other was among products of our 
own soil, particularly from one-crop 
regions, such as cotton from the South 
and wheat from the Middle West. It is 
futile to argue whether the conditions 
indicated overproduction or undercon- 
sumption; there was more of each com- 
modity than the people cared to buy, 
even at bargain prices. 

Wheat at Chicago sold at $1.35 a bushel 
in early October, 1929. A year later the 
price had declined to 78 cents a bushel, 
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Some individuals may have lost their nerve and their faith; but the real American people are digging themselves out 
of this depression with industry and with courage. 


despite the energies of a government 
stabilizing board which removed 200,- 
000,000 bushels from the market. By the 
end of a second year (last month) the 
price of wheat was only 48 cents a 
bushel, for nature and the farmer had 
combined to make matters worse by ma- 
turing a bumper crop. 

Cotton in the New York market sold 
at 18 cents a pound in early October, 
1929, and the price had fallen to 11 cents 
a year later. That might well have been 
thought the bottom, yet it remains to be 
added that cotton in New York last 
month, at the end of the second year of 
decline, was selling for less than 6 cents 
a pound. 


oO SECOND PERIOD of recovery in 
the stock market began at the 
low point of December 16, 1930, and car- 


ried on through the month of February. — 


Then a third decline set in which lasted 
until June 2, 1931, the later stages of it 
reflecting financial collapse in Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany. Conditions in 
Central Europe had been going from bad 
to worse. One incident was the 
astounding gain of revolutionary parties 
in the Reichstag elections, which more 
than doubled their strength. Half of 
these are under the leadership of Adolph 
Hitler, who would repudiate the peace 
treaty and all reparations; most of the 
remainder are frankly communists. An- 
other incident, resulting in part from the 
Hitler menace, was the flight of gold 
from Germany and the calling of short- 
term loans. The bankruptcy of a great 
nation was averted, for the moment at 
least, by President Hoover’s proposal of a 
moratorium. 

The stock-market responded to the 
Hoover Plan during the latter part of 
June, this year, until it became evident 
that the German situation was worse 
than the outside world had known... A 
new decline set in, the fourth and last 
in the two years under survey here. The 
alarming note of this fourth depression 
stage was the further flight of gold—not 
from Germany this time, but from Eng- 
land, resulting in that country’s aban- 
donment of the gold standard. Here was 
a financial crisis in the greatest banking 
country the world has ever known, that 
was met by a step never before taken 


—Herbert Hoover, at the American Legion convention, September 21, 
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WHEN WILL DEPRESSION END? 
Not until a sinking spell stops short of the 
previous “low'; not until a recovery lasts 
long enough to pass the "high" of the 

previous upward swing. 


ket sank again, reaching a new low on 
October 5, 1931. 

Each of these major declines swept 
down past the point at which the previ- 


1931 


cessive rise failed to attain the height 
reached by the previous rally. The total 
shrinkage of values on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone, in the two years, 
was from an aggregate of 87 billion dol- 
lars on October 1, 1929, to 32 billions 
on October 1, 1931. 

There has been a tendency throughout 
this statement to lay at the door of for- 
eign crises the responsibility for a con- 
tinuance of the stock-market decline in 
America; but it should be admitted 
frankly that the course of business at 
home has corresponded quite uniformly 
to that of the stock market. Using 
freight-car loadings as an index of in- 
dustrial activity, we find that in the first 
nine months of 1929 (that is, up to the 
beginning of depression) the loadings of 
revenue freight on all the railroads of 
the country exceeded 40 million cars. In 
the first nine months of 1930 there were 
hardly more than 35 million cars; and 
these financial pages, among others, 
drew attention to the severity of the de- 
cline. Yet in the first nine months of 
1931 the car loadings failed to reach 29 
million. The decline in this second year 
was greater than it had been in the first; 
and the figures plainly reflected ever- 
diminishing business activity. 

Failure of the railroads to carry as 
much as three-fourths of their 1929 busi- 
ness has resulted in largely wiping out 
their margin of profit, and has brought 
to their shares a measure of decline 
equal in extent to that of industrial 
shares. The average price of twenty 
railroad stocks (the Dow-Jones average) 
fell from $189 in September, 1929, to $50 
in September, 1931—a loss of 73 per cent. 

Railroad bonds, which so often go into 
the portfolios of savings banks and in- 
surance companies, enjoyed extraordi- 
nary popularity in the first year of de- 
pression, but they began to slip badly 
during the second year when poor rail- 
road earnings threatened the mainte- 
nance of interest payments. The most 
gilt-edged bonds of the strongest rail- 
roads held firmly; Atchison 4s, for ex- 
ample, sold at 90 in October, 1929; at 98 
in October, 1930; and at 95 in October, 
1931. But if we examine into a situation 
like that of the Rock Island system we 
find that its 4 per cent. bonds were sell- 
ing at 96 a year ago and at only 80 last 
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An iunvestor looks at 


NATURAL GAS 


From the natural gas fields of the Texas Panhandle to the 
largest energy-consuming market ever served by natural gas 
—that is the story of the new 1000-mile gas transmission line 
now being completed to serve Chicago with a capacity of 
175,000,000 cubic feet per day (equivalent in heating value to 
300 carloads of coal per day). 


We distribute the capital stock of THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 

AND COKE COMPANY,* Chicago. We recommend this stock 

for long-term investment, believing that the Company will 

continue to grow in scope of service, in keeping with Chicago’s 

increasing demand for gas. Send for the Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
*Listed on The New York Stock Exchange. 


UTILity SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis f ri, Kansas City Des Moines 
Cleveland Detroit et Los Angeles Indianapolis 
San Francisco Milwaukee Louisville Tulsa 
Utility Securities Corporation—New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond 
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ing organizations: 


Ad vertising 





INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not cligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 




















selling at 103 a year ago and as low as %& 
last month. 

To illustrate the course of second. 
grade bonds one might point to the In. 
ternational Paper Company 6s, which 
sold at 94 in 1930 and at 40 in the early 
days of October, 1931. 

Foreign government bonds rivaled the 
worst of common stocks in their precipi- 
tate decline, due to economic depression 
abroad and to widespread revolutionary 
disturbances. Argentine 6s, for example. 
which sold at par only last year, could 
be bought for less than 40 last month, 
Chile 6s could be bought for 15. Ger. 
man Government 7s were selling at 57, 
though the 5s of the little neighboring 
republic of Switzerland brought 102 on 
the same day. Throughout the two 
years of depression our own government 
4 per cent. bonds and 414s have com- 
manded a premium. 

There remain only two financial phases 
of this depression which need be men- 
tioned in this swift survey. One is the 
withdrawal of deposits from certain 
banking institutions, which forced them 
to close their doors; the other is the 
withdrawal of money from circulation, 
Banking troubles have been of three 
kinds: One, improper or unwise loans 
without sufficient collateral; two, the 
freezing of too large a proportion of as- 
sets in the form of loans on real estate; 
three, the withdrawal of deposits due in 
large part to fear. 

It was this strain upon small and 
medium-sized banks that induced Presi- 
dent Hoover to take bold action a sec- 
ond time. His first move, on June 20, 
1931, had been to save Germany. His 
second move, on October 6, 1931, was to 
strengthen the American banking situa- 
tion by stimulating the country’s leading 
bankers to create a huge revolving fund 
—a national credit corporation—that 
would tide over financial institutions 
whose assets were perfectly good but not 
sufficiently liquid in a long continued 
emergency. 

The stock market, the bond market, 
and wheat and cotton as well, had re- 
sponded to this White House leadership 
for exactly one week when these pages 
went to press, and had then begun to 
lose ground. Already there were rumors 
that Germany’s position was too difficult 
for solution; there were rumblings of 
war between China and Japan; and the 
financial and business world was once 
more wondering whether the upward 
swing, so long overdue, had again made 
only a false start. 


Hoarding: 
A New Symptom 


HERE ARE three-quarters of a bil- 

lion more dollars in circulation 
than there were a year ago. If the total 
amount in use were distributed evenly 
among the population, each person 
would have $42.20; a year ago the 
amount would have been $36.48. These 
figures, made public by the Treasury 10 
October, relate to conditions on Septem- 
ber 30. On that day this year there was 
a total of $5,245,000,000 in circulation. On 
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the same day in 1930 the amount was 
$4,501,000,000. 

Lest the reader wax too apprehensive 
over the increase, it is proper to state 
that in the similar depression period of 
1920, so often referred to of late, the 
amount of money in circulation was 
$5,698,000,000. The population then was 
smaller, and the per capita amount was 
$53. Hard times, especially when bank 
failures have resulted, plainly induces 
the private hoarding of money. This may 
be quite profitable, for the man who has 
been keeping his small surplus in the 
form of ten or twenty dollar bills has not 
witnessed that shrinking of capital which 
has taken place in every other form of 
investment (excepting only its counter- 
part, the government bond). Indeed, his 
dollar has steadily grown in value as 
measured by purchasing power. 

But the increase of 744 million dollars 
in circulation, within a year, amounts to 
one-sixth of the money that was in use 
a year ago; and it means that for every 
six dollars needed to carry on the busi- 
ness of the country then, one dollar is 
now in hiding or else is held in readiness 
for some new emergency. 

The following table shows the amounts 
and kinds of money in circulation on the 
last day of September in 1931 and 1930. 
The term “in circulation” excludes those 
sums lield by Federal Reserve Banks 
and by the Treasury in trust against gold 
and silver certificates: 


Sept. 30, 1931 Sept. 30, 1930 


Gold coin and 


bullion : ....$ 376,220,189 $ 351,764,662 
Gold certificates . 1,036,666,769 1,026,035,729 
Silver dollars ..... 33,703,194 37,511,870 
Silver certificates 382,155,580 391,311,415 
Treas. Notes of 1890 235,550 1,251,900 

,407,927 280,868,066 






: idiary silver... 
Minor coin . 117,047,450 117,728,531 


United States Notes 299,173,328 297,307,225 
Federal Res. Notes. 2,079,561.689 1,359,358,015 
Fed, Res. Bk. Notes 27891.930 3,103,971 


National Bank Notes 644,610,089 635,236,993 











$5,245,673,695 $4,501,478,377 


Among these eleven different kinds of 
money, the increases or decreases during 
the year were slight except for the single 
item of Federal Reserve Notes. These are 
the most familiar kind of $5 bill. Here 
there was a gain exceeding 720 million 
dollars. It is questionable whether much 
significance attaches to this increased 
amount in circulation by reason of the 
fact that across the face of a Federal 
Reserve Note are the words: “Redeem- 
able in gold on demand.” 

There has been, on the other hand, a 
gain of only 10 millions in the amount of 
Gold Certificates in circulation. These 
most of us see as $10 and $20 bills. Each 
one on its face “certifies that there have 
been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States of America dollars in 
gold coin payable to the bearer on de- 
mand.” 

Those two kinds of money account for 
nearly two-thirds of the amount in circu- 
lation. They are the only issues where 
the denominations run as high as $10,000. 
Other issues never exceed $1000. 

The next largest sum of money in cir- 
culation is represented by National Bank 
Notes, bearing the imprint of various 
local banks. These state that they are 
“National currency secured by United 
States bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States of America.” They 

















Your New York 


Banking Connection 


ANY business concerns throughout the country 

maintain New York accounts with the Guaranty 

Trust Company. Each account receives the personal at- 

tention of experienced officers who are familiar with the 

customer's business and who keep in close touch with it, 
wherever it may be located. 

In addition to rendering such individual service, the 
Bank makes available to its commercial customers the 
advantages of its ample resources and its exceptional 
facilities and contacts, national and international. 
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are redeemable in “lawful money of the 
United States.” 

A fourth kind of paper currency is the 

aT ad United States Note, which asserts that it 

is “a legal tender at its face value for all 

. » debts public and private except duties on 

h h El I d imports and interest on the public debt.” 

wit Ct os CCE r 1C n U str y Our listing of bills in general circula- 

tion is complete with one more variety, 

the Silver Certificate. This is usually a 

one dollar bill, for every one of which 

there has been deposited in the Treasury 

a silver dollar payable to the bearer on 
demand. 


<= Siete gee 
In 1880, two years before newer My | Passing of an Old 
Edison started his famous Ree SS ‘ eh 
a ty New York Bank 
Pearl Street Station in New Ry ty 
York, the Rochester Electric HEN THIS CRISIS is over, some 
‘ AMM enterprising publisher must 
Light Company was supply- wey Be i GZ persuade a member of the inner financial 
ae 4e EZ circle to write a book of reminiscence. 


ing arc light service in b. 23g ne BZ — It could bear a title similar to “Now It 
; ZZ NS Can Be Told.” The announcement of a 





T ra. : es ae 5 WSS 
Rochester, New York. This ee ee ee OAS merger of two great banking institutions, 


: SS for example, is formal and colorless; but 
. 1882—Electric Plant at Genesee River, the man in the street is justified in be- 
come part of the Associated Rochester, N. Y. lieving that behind the announcement 
; ; there often lies an absorbing story. 
System, had to string wires Johnstown, Pa. . . 1885 On the first day of October, directors 
14° . Cambri Mass. . of the National City Bank of New York 
between buildings vas poles had ambridge, Mass 1886 and of the Bank of America voted to 
Hornell, N.Y. . . 3386 unite. The National City institution had 
: : . ; : seven times the deposits of the Bank of 
Other Associated properties Associated electric companies, America. It was already the second 
; r ‘ largest bank in the country, and the 
that started at dawn with the — seasoned in service, are par- acquisition of nearly $200,000,000 of de- 
-. 3 : ae : ° ° posits through this merger would bring it 
electric industry include those ucipating in the rapid growth close to the Chase National Bank in the 
serving: of the industry, an expansion rivalry for supremacy. If the merger is 
4 ; ratified by stockholders, the National City 
Reading, Pa. . . . 1883 that promises to double electric Bank will have resources of $2,103,000,000 
. (as of September 29), while the Chase 
New Bedford, Mass. 1883 output in the next decade. hiies $2.215,000,000. Tie Rak of Anavien. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 1884 To invest, or for information, write a in 1812, will pass out of the 
picture. 
There was no reference in the an- 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM | 2meement, nor in any financial writer's 
comment at the time, to the fact that 
fivtlar deposits in the Bank of America had 
61 Broadway foas ctizeric) New York shrunk from 264 millions at the end of 
' March to 218 millions at the end of June. 
Another bank statement was due when 
the merger was announced, and a week 
later the figures were made public. They 
showed a further drop in deposits at the 
Bank of America, down to 187 millions, 
as of September 29. Altogether, in the 
six months, withdrawals had exceeded 
deposits by 77 million dollars, a shrink- 
If You Need More Money age of almost 30 per cent. This in a 


period when banks were said to be burst- 


for actual necessities or for the extras that lead to greater ing with depositors’ money. 
enjoyment of life—you will welcome the money-making opportu- The consolidation, or absorption, of the 
Hoy Y Y : Bank of America had followed closely 


nity afforded you by subscription selling. Only an hour or two upon an announcement that the Trans- 


of your spare time each day devoted to the sale of the REVIEW ee ee 
: proximately two-thirds o e stock o 
OF REVIEWS and THE GOLDEN BOOK will mean a good the bank—would divest itself of major- 
many extra dollars. ity control not only of the New York 
institution but also of the Bank of Amer- 

To: get the necessary Review of Reviews Agency Division RR-11-31 ica National Trust and Savings Associ- 
supplies to start the 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ation (formerly the Bank of Italy), which 
ee a oe Gentlemen: I should like to act as your subscription representative. operates throughout California from 

headquarters in San Francisco. 

Sign here —> Ni Members of the Giannini family, whose 
spectacular rise to nation-wide financial 
power was a feature of the boom period, 


company,which hassince be- 


not yet come into use. 
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retire from control of the Transamerica 
Corporation, which they had founded, 
and from the direction of the Bank of 
America in New York as well. 


Four Trunk Lines, 
or Five? 


oe THE all-important applica- 
tion of the railroads for a 15 per 
cent. increase in freight rates, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has before 
it the eastern railroads’ own plan for 
consolidation. The plan was submitted 
on October 3. It proposes four trunk 
lines between New York and Chicago, 
instead of five as suggested by the Com- 
mission in December, 1929; and the whole 
idea of consolidation is inspired by pro- 
visions of the railroad transportation act 
of 1920, an outgrowth of the Govern- 
ment’s war-time operation. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, under this 
new plan, would emerge as the outstand- 
ing system in mileage, investment, and 
revenues. Its acquisitions would be the 
Wabash, the Norfolk & Western, and the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. Directly or 
indirectly it owns or controls these sys- 
tems now. 

The New York Central would be the 
second system in size. It would acquire 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
the Ulster & Delaware, in both of which 
it already holds a substantial interest. 

Third in size and revenue is the pro- 
posed consolidation of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (the Nickel Plate). This is a most 
interesting grouping of those two sys- 
tems, together with the Pere Marquette, 
the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, and certain smaller 
roads. It is a merging of various railroad 
interests of the Cleveland financiers, the 
Van Sweringen brothers. Here we find 
an instance of one trunk line giving 
something to another; for the Lehigh 
Valley is at present controlled by the 
Pennsylvania system. 

The remaining group would be the 
Baltimore & Ohio, affirming its present 
absorption of the Chicago & Alton and 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
adding the Philadelphia & Reading and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, both 


now controlled by the New York Central | 


system, and the Ann Arbor, now con- 
trolled indirectly by the Pennsylvania. 
Western Maryland would also be retained 
by the Baltimore & Ohio system, though 
the Commission has opposed that rela- 
tionship under the existing alignment. 
This, in brief, is the way the railroads 
themselves would rearrange their own 
properties, representing an investment of 
ten billion dollars and affecting communi- 
ties, small and large, along 43,000 miles 
of track. A fifth system had been pro- 
posed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, built largely around the Wabash. 
Under our scheme of government, those 
who represent ownership as well as man- 
agement have nothing at all to say in the 
matter. They can only ask—perhaps beg 
or pray is the formal word used—that 


the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


shall grant their application. 
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x “SERVING THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST” x 


With the ener 
of robust se 
the State of Wash- 
ington builds for 
the future. New 
enterprises in ag- 
riculture, manu- 
facturing and 
commerce are 
rising in supple- 
ment to the mas- 
sive structure of 
her lumber industry. Hardly to 
be matched in the entire West 
are this state’s opportunities for 
commercial and industrial ex- 
ploits. 

Interested in the future busi- 
ness ae an of the Empire of 
the West, we asked responsible 
spokesmen of Washington to pro- 
ject for us an industrial panorama 
of the Washington of the future. 

“With her great treasury of natu- 
ral Prenatal; favorable location 
for Oriental trade, and her extensive 
facilities for rail and water transpor- 
tation, Washington’s promise as the 
state of opportunity is clearly 
marked,” say the men of Washington. 

“During the ensuing decade we ex- 
pect the population increase will ex- 
ceed that of the last ten years, when 
it gained more than 15%. Partic- 


Ue FF 


WASHINGTON 


CREATES NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES 








ularly, greater 
gains are antici- 
pated in farm 
population. In 
preparation, 
Washington is 
spending $11,- 
000,000 on the 
Kittitas reclama- 
tion project to 
open 72,000 acres 
to cultivation. 
The Yakima-Benton project em- 
bracing 60,000 acres and costing 
$16,000,000 will be completed be- 
fore 1940, and a vast undertaking 
to irrigate 1,800,000 acres in the 
Columbia Basin is planned. 

“In step with the forward 
march, $90,000,000 is allocated 
for six new hydro-electric proj- 
ects; $6,000,000 for railroad ex- 
tensions on the Olympic Peninsula; 
$12,000,000 for bridges and public 
buildings; $38,500,000 for highways 
and roads, exclusive of $15,000,000 
already authorized for a system 
which will girdle the state with a 
paved highway . : 
* *& * As a regional banking institution, the 
Crocker First National Bank from the Port 
of San Francisco provides banking resources 
and facilities for the development of indus- 


try and commerce throughout the Empire 
of the West. 


in 





CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. « CROCKER FIRST CO 
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THIS DEPARTMENT gives business men reports and suggestions on new methods, policies, and devices in shop and office, 


FLOORING — Factory’s Right-of-Way 


F LOORING is a tool as truly as any 
machine is a tool. It is a fun- 
damental link in the long chain of pro- 
duction, and since a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, production is 
often only as efficient as the floor permits 
it to be. An unsuitable floor may limit 
capacity, increase costs, upset schedules, 
interfere with the shipments, cause shut- 
downs due to fires, and in other ways 
cause havoc. 

Yet how often is a floor scrutinized 
from these aspects? For every ton of 
merchandise or produce transported over 
the country’s railroads, 6 to 16 times as 
much weight must be handled in the fac- 
tory, warehouse, and the loading plat- 
form. This includes movement of raw 
materials back and forth, crating, and 
putting materials in and out of stock. It 
is also true that materials travel a 
vastly greater distance in their move- 
ment back and forth throughout the fac- 
tory, throughout the warehouse and on 
the loading platform than the finished 
product in its journey from manufac- 
turer to distributor. 

The factory floor is production’s right- 
of-way just as the railroad beds, the ties, 
and rails are the right-of-way for the 
railroad. The railroad is ceaselessly 
maintaining its right-of-way from the 
moment it is laid down. On the other 
hand, the floor of the factory, warehouse, 
and loading platform frequently receives 
little consideration. 

Adequate flooring properly maintained 
means much more than ability to move 
goods and permit pedestrians and vehi- 
cles to travel over it. It means freedom 
from the dangers and delays resulting 
from spilling goods off trucks, with the 
possibilities of breakage and the delay 
and cost of rehandling. It involves the 
problem of slipping and stumbling. It 
involves the question of reflected or ab- 
sorbed lighting, with its influence upon 
fatigue and accidents. A floor may prove 
satisfactory for the moving of goods and 
it may meet all requirements of safety. 
Yet it may cause foot and leg trouble to 
the workers, slowing up production, in- 
creasing absenteeism and lowering the 
quality of work. Noise and vibration 
must also be taken into consideration 
where heavy, high-speed machinery— 
and particularly reciprocating machinery 
—is in operation. The ability to keep the 
floor warm or at least to prevent it from 
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W FLOORS ARE to the factory what tracks are to the 
railroad. Correct flooring, suited to individual needs, 
should be a basic consideration for every manufacturer. 


being too cold is also a factor that some- 
times influences personnel and _ labor 
turnover. 

Hand trucks pushed by common labor 
are still employed to move materials, 
though the ability to keep machines op- 
erating depends upon the ability to keep 
them supplied with raw materials, or to 
remove those which have been com- 
pleted. Hand trucks are not always re- 
tained on account of the higher cost of 
industrial trucks and tractors. In many 
factories this type of equipment is not 
being used because floors cannot carry 
the load. Consequently, the loss and 
waste and curtailed plant capacity should 
rightly be charged to improper flooring, 
rather than to the methods of handling 
materials. 

When viewed in this light, changing 
the floor would cost comparatively little. 
Because the railroads themselves appre- 
ciate the influence of proper flooring 
upon the speed of transportation, safety 
and low upkeep cost, they have adopted 
fifteen distinct classifications of flooring 


according to the conditions to which they 
will be subjected. For example: freight 
houses, transfer platforms, storehouses, 
paint shops, oil houses, engine houses, 
How often does the manufacturer or in- 
dustrial executive analyze his floors and 
choose them after weighing all factors in 
the balance? 

Few executives yet realize how de- 
cisive the choice of proper flooring may 
be in contributing to or alleviating foot 
troubles of their employees. In fact, 
relatively few persons appreciate the ex- 
tent to which foot troubles are being suf- 
fered by the masses. While the use of 
improper shoes and footgear, malnutri- 
tion and lack of adequate supervision 
during childhood are somewhat to blame, 
hard floors and sidewalks as well as the 
large amount of standing to which so 
many people are subjected are a major 
contributing cause. No employee welfare 
or personnel efficiency movement can be 
complete unless it takes into considera- 
tion the influence of the floor, the posi- 
tion and length of time that employees 


Photographs from the Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago 


ADEQUATE FLOORING is economical equipment when it assists in cutting handling 
costs, speeding up the movement of materials and lessening rehandling and congestion. 
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TRACKLESS. TRAINS play an im- 
portant réle in the transportation 
scheme of organizations, hauling 
both raw materials and finished 
products rapidly, safely, and at 
low cost. But they cannot func- 
tion without adequate flooring. 


must stand and these influences upon 
fatigue, sickness, and disease. 

A great number of so-called materials- 
handling accidents are really caused by 
defective flooring. A man trips upon a 
loose plank or a protruding brick or slab 
while carrying a heavy load; a truck 
spills part of its load upon a laborer’s toe, 
or perhaps breaks a caster because of a 
hole in the floor. These accidents should 
be charged directly to defective flooring 
and not to handling. 

Wooden-block flooring—which must 
not be confused with the ordinary 
board floors—represents, perhaps, the 
oldest type of floor used for heavy indus- 
trial service. Wood blocks, which may 
be of treated or untreated lumber, have 
enormous capacity for carrying loads. 
They require extremely little attention. 
Worn sections can be repaired or re- 
placed easily and quickly. Their unit 
cost is low and they require no special 
care. They are ordinarily immune to 
climatic changes and will not cause dust. 
They tend to absorb vibration instead of 
transmitting it, and they are easy on the 
feet. This type of floor is essentially a 
heavy-duty floor and consequently re- 
quires a heavy, solid sub-structure. 


7 CONCRETE FLOOR topped with 
surfacing becomes practically 
inert. It can be made almost wear- 
proof by filling the voids which from the 
nature of the material have not the re- 
sistance to abrasion of a solid material. 
The voids may be filled by dressing with 
a mixture of neat cement and fine sand, 
well troweled or rolled with heavy roll- 
ers so as to produce a surface which will 
resist wear where trucking is light. 
Where vibration occurs—which means 
wherever machinery is employed — the 
cement and sand may rapidly form an 
almost impalpable powder, which brings 
about not only rapid erosion but consid- 
erable dust and grit. By employing an 
agency having the property to bind the 
particles more closely than the natural 
cohesion of the cement, or by employing 
a chemical reaction to increase the abra- 
sion resistance, troubles due to attrition 
and dust can be eliminated. Some of 
these materials are liquid for surface 
treatment or integral mixing; others are 
oils which upon oxidizing fill the voids 
and bind the microscopic particles into a 
mass of great density. There are also 
metallic substances which when mixed 
with the top surfaces present the wearing 
qualities of iron. Each has its place, de- 
pending upon the condition to which the 
flooring will be subjected. 

A floor with a top surfacing of cement, 
sand, and crushed stone or marble, trap 
rock and other wearing surfaces, known 
as terrazzo, is giving satisfaction for cer- 


tain conditions. Sometimes ceramic chips . 


are employed instead of marble. Grano- 


lithic floors are also being used. 










































Composition floors have a_ peculiar 
characteristic. When struck with a solid 
substance they sound hard. Yet when 
walked upon they feel resilient and soft. 
Usually they will give good service under 
ordinary trucking, and will be found 
comfortable for employees compelled to 
stand on them for long hours, or to do 
considerable walking upon them. They 
are readily dented, however, when heavy 
objects are dropped upon them. They 
are built up primarily of calcium salts, 
wood and asbestos fiber, sodium silicates, 
magnesium salts, sawdust and _ silex 
which, after the chemical action is com- 
pleted, form a mass which is inert, un- 
affected by climatic changes, and non- 
absorbent. It is desirable, however, that 
the amount of sawdust, wood, and vege- 
table content be minimized because of 
their tendency to decay. 

Composition floors will vary in thick- 
ness from 14 to 114 inches. They can be 
quickly and easily laid over wood or 
concrete, a distinct advantage over the 
cement type of floor, which requires a 
thickness of not less than 134 inches and 
preferably more. This imposes a load- 
ing which frequently the sub-structure 
is unable to carry. Composition floors 
can be laid, therefore, upon all flooring 
without disturbing the old surface, with 
no changes other than minor alterations 
such as planing the bottom of the doors. 

Mastic floors, similar to the composi- 
tion type, are different because composed 
of cork, asbestos, wood flour, asphalt and 
similar materials to which quartz, mar- 
ble chips and similar hard materials have 
been added to resist abrasion. These may 
be laid under heat, in successive layers 
built up into a plastic mass. Mastic floors 
are not supposed to harden to the con- 
sistency of a hard cement, and a large 
part of their value is due to their resili- 
ence. Dents automatically iron them- 
selves out and injury such as cracks and 
badly worn places may be repaired 
easily. This type of flooring is often 
found ideal for shipping platforms, in 
factories, warehouses and other places 
calling for a floor which is easily main- 
tained, which is not injurious to the feet, 
and which is impervious to moisture. 

Many of the so-called plastics—water- 


proof and resilient flooring materials— 
which are applied warm, having an as- 
phaltic mineral rubber or mineral bitu- 
men base, combine lightness with dura- 


bility under definite conditions. They 
offer the advantage of permitting exist- 
ing worn or unsuitable flooring to be 
covered by them. Many of these are 
soluble, however, in gasoline, turpen- 
tine, carbon tetrachloride and similar 
petroleum products. Therefore their use 
should be confined to applications where 
there is no likelihood of their going into 
solution or deformation due to excessive 
weight. They are extremely resilient and 
sanitary, consequently are easy on the 
feet of the workers, while tending to re- 
duce noise and vibration. 

Rubber blocks are recognized as offer- 
ing great promise for certain flooring ap- 
plications, although now being used to a 
greater extent for sidewalks and in a few 
instances for highways. Rubber floors 
are easily kept clean and absorb shock. 
They do not create dust. In many manu- 
facturing processes it is vitally important 
not to create static, since a spark may 
ignite explosive gases. Rubber blocks or 
sheets, cork, carpet and tile, linoleum 
and wood will eliminate any danger due 
to nails in shoes and similar contacts 
tending to create a spark. As oil is the 
arch enemy of rubber, it is desirable to 
apply a waterproof film which will pro- 
tect the rubber surface against the per- 
nicious action of oil. It should be ap- 
plied where rubber blocks are used for 
industrial flooring. The same is true of 
various drugs and chemicals which are 
powerful solvents for rubber. 

A floor is only as strong as its sub- 
structure. It cannot be expected to main- 
tain its surface free from cracks, shrink- 
age, rising or falling, if the foundation 
upon which it is built is not strong 
enough. The weight of the floor surface 
is an important factor, therefore, which 
may determine the cost and strength of 
the sub-structure. In many shops free- 
dom from dust is an important require- 
ment. Here, once again, the choice of 
flooring may determine the absence of 
dust or cause incessant difficulties. Fire 
hazard is another matter which some- 
times comes to the fore. This is not only 
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All the value of a business, much of 
its value as a going concern, depends 
for the certainty of its safeguard upon 
the \Watchman’s System. It, alone, tells 
that the watchman was on the job, 
watching the plant. 


Detex \W/atchman’s Systems now offer 
new values in durability, adaptability, 
continuity of service, and freedom 
from repair, built into the Detex New 
Model \Watchman’s Clocks. Long the 
leaders—80,000 now in use—these 
models have been improved and 
strengthened to make them even more 
serviceable to industry, to assure to 
even greater extent that their records 
will be unalterable and indisputable 
evidence of the guarding of the plant. 


Send for complete information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 

37 Beach Street, Boston Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 801, 126 Marietta Street, Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN « ALERT « PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’'S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4177 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 
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the obvious risk due to combustible or 
inflammable material, however. It con- 
cerns the possibility of sparks occurring 
due to some hard object such as the nail 
of a man’s shoe dropping upon a hard 
floor. For example, some of the automo- 
bile - body manufacturers using paint 
sprays for the wholesale painting of 
automobile bodies have found that in 
spite of the use of the most modern ven- 
tilating equipment for the removal of 
fumes, a spark upon a hard floor may 
start an explosion. In this case the rem- 
edy is to employ wood blocks, specially 
treated, so that sparks cannot be caused. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the first 
cost of the floor is probably the least im- 
portant cost of all. In too many plants 
not enough attention is given to reduc- 
ing traffic per unit of area by distribut- 
ing it as much as possible over the floor 
instead of concentrating it over certain 
definite paths. Where the movement fol- 
lows a definitely prescribed route, it will 
be found worth while to employ over- 
head runways, monorails, so utilizing 
ceiling for traffic instead of the floor. 
This spares the floor and eliminates re- 
handling and prevents congestion. 


- GENERAL, choice of flooring can- 
not be made intelligently until 
the class of work to be carried on upon 
it is known. On the other hand, a floor 
ill adapted to the job may frequently be 
improved so that its shortcomings are 
largely overcome. For example, wooden 
floors are not usually advisable where 
strong acids may be sprinkled upon 
them, since this type of floor readily ab- 
sorbs acids, which rot the fibres. Sheets 
of soft lead can be laid upon the floor, 
however. Lead is not subject to attack 
by the usual acids. It can be washed 
down readily by means of water and 
hose without damage to the lead, is less 
likely to cause men to slip and fall, and 
is easy on the feet while offering resist- 
ance to footwear. 

Where floors become badly covered 
with oil and grease, they may be cleaned 
by sprinkling them with air-slaked lime 
to a depth of about % or %% inch thick. 
This should be left upon the floor for 
from two to four hours and then rubbed 
off energetically with a stiff brush. With 
badly soaked floors this should be re- 
peated at short intervals. It also pro- 
vides a method which will clean cement 
floors which have stood adamant against 
all other methods. 

Where a floor becomes slippery from 
long use or because ill adapted to condi- 
tions, the danger can be lessened in sev- 
eral simple ways. Non-slip inserts are 
frequently installed—for example, cast- 
iron floor plates having abrasive material 
embedded in the surface. They are often 
to be recommended for inclines. Pul- 
verized feldspar, sprinkled upon the 
floor, is another method of lessening the 
slipping hazard, although the sprinkling 
must be maintained, of course. Where 
inserts are used, the surface should pref- 
erably be flush with the surface of the 
floor. Where this is impractical beveled 
boards should be installed to prevent 
men stubbing their toes. 

Closer attention to utilizing the maxi- 
mum strength of a floor will often enable 
shortcomings . to be minimized. By 
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“My Hearing 


Was Restored” 


by the Mears “ Airosage’’ after 20 years of extreme 
deafness, writes John P. McGivney, a well-known 
business man of 23-33 Thirtieth Drive, Long Island 
City, N.Y, 


My Head Noises 
Are ‘All Gone 


after using the Mears “‘ Airosage,’’ writes Mrs. Mary 
Drake of Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

These are only two of the many who have had their 
natural hearing restored and head noises eliminated 
by the ‘‘ Airosage.’’ Used in the privacy of your home 
a few minutes each day, by its gentle vibro-suction- 
massage, it relieves head noises quickly and gradually 
improves the natural hearing. 

If you are very deaf you can also use the Mears 
“Silver Jubilee’’ Ear Phone and 


Hear The Talkies 


plays, conversation, lectures and sermons clearly 
and distinctly while the ‘‘ Airosage’”’ is restoring your 
natural hearing. 
These marvelous inventions are Sent to You Pre. 
paid for Thirty Days. Your Own Ears Will Then 
Verify the Improvement Made. 
If you live in or near New York, please call for 
free demonstration and expert advice in our consult- 
ing rooms. If you cannot call, write for free descrip- 
tive booklet and the names and addresses of many 
grateful patrons. 
Mears Corporation (Established 30 years) 
45 W. 34th St., New York City, Dept. 90 








Sale Sis Sale 
OF GOOD BOOKS 


Publishers’ Remainders— 
New Copies, Never Used 


Sensational bargains, books of all publishers, 
sacrificed at little more than cost of the 
paper to make room for new stock. Fiction 
and non-fiction, biography, history, politics, 
sciences, college and school texts all at one- 
third published prices, or less. 

When in New York, make a special effort to 
visit this new Headquarters for Booklovers, 
Bargain Hunters, and Collectors. An ex- 
ample of our bargains; order from this page 
if you wish:— 


Your Choice $19 Your Choice 


Our 

Formerly Price 
$3. 00 $1.19 
50 i 


Title 
Book of Gallant Vagabonds 
William Dean Howells (biog.) 
Letters of R. Steele 
Wars of the Godly 
Man Is War 
Nelson The Man (biog.) 
Uncommon Americans 
The Praise of Lincoln 
Outline of Sanity 
China in Turmoil 
Creation (Brewster) 
Bryan (Werner) 
Abe Lincoln and Walt Whitman 
Japan in Silhouette 
John L. Sullivan (Dibble) 
Sea Power In The Pacific 
Plain People 
Portraits of Half A Century 
My Life — Memories 

1. Clarke) ‘ i. 
PIS dai (Campbell) i 1 


Three Specials 
Our 


Formerly Price 


ad tat ete at atl at at et at 
JiNtnintntnenenenenenre 


1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Bas 
¥ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sherlock  imeies Detective 
Stories, new edition $2.50 

Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole 
Island, H. G. Wells 

Weep Some More My Lady, 


Spaeth 
must be ac- 


MAIL ORDER companied by 


remittance covering purchase price 
and 10c per book postage. 


The Talk of New York Among 
Booklovers and Bargain Hunters 


Call Today! 
Review of Reviews 


BOOKSTORE 


{7th FLOOR 


55 Fifth Ave. (at 12th St.) 
New York N. Y. 
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applying a well-known theory of me- 
chanics, using the floor as a beam rather 
than a cantilever, additional loads can be 
carried. For example, it is obvious that 
all loads do not act upon the floor in the 
same way. Concentrated loads in the 


center of the span are twice as severe | 


upon the structure to sustain as loads 
which are uniformly distributed. The 
load-carrying capacity of a floor can be 
increased greatly by bearing this truism 
in mind: Keep loads as uniform as pos- 
sible; locate them as near as possible to 
the columns and beams, using the center 
of the floor for the passageways. 


When the true significance of flooring | 


is understood, and its possibilities to cut 
costs or increase them are fully grasped, 
flooring will be used to full advantage. 
It will receive recognition more com- 
patible with its importance. 


Labor, and 
Material Handling 


Pym to Secretary of Labor | 


Doak, two aliens left this 
country for every one admitted during 
the first seven months of this year. 


About 11,000 foreigners were deported, | 


and more than 38,500 departed of their 


own accord. If business should pick up. | 
there might be a shortage of unskilled | 
labor. Therefore, now is the time to in- | 


stall material handling equipment. 

If wages had remained high for two 
years longer, mechanical material han- 
dling would have made enormous head- 
way in this country. Much has been 
done in the larger plants, but the surface 
has hardly been scratched in smaller es- 
tablishments. Low wages are likely to 
postpone further adoption of valuable 
mechanical devices. 

Actually lower wages should not af- 
fect the adoption of material handling 
equipment. The cost of equipment has 
dropped almost proportionately to the 
cost of labor and materials, so that rela- 
tive expense remains the same. Mean- 
while fewer accidents, speeding up move- 
ments, and standardized procedure, are 
assets worth the initial costs. We em- 
phasize again what we have said before 
in these columns, namely, that materials 
may be handled mechanically with 
profit under the following conditions: 

When a man has to lift anything from 
his feet to a point above his head. 

When three or four men are working 
together on one job for a couple of hours 
at a time, even though the work is not 
performed more than a few times a week. 

Whenever a man has to stand in one 
place steadily moving material for more 
than thirty minutes. 

Whenever a man or group of men, al- 
though moving around in a small radius, 
has to move more than ten tons of ma- 
terial per hour. 

When a man has to lift more than fifty 
pounds from his feet to his shoulder. 

Whenever a man has to lift more than 
150 pounds from his feet to his knees. 

Whenever a man has to move material 
sideways more than six feet, that is, ap- 
proximately two steps. 

Whenever a man has to lift more than 
100 pounds from his feet to his waist. 
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‘And so built we the Wall, 
for the people had a 


mind to work. 


Nehemiah IZ6 











Hst08u is repeating itself. Today, again, the people 
have a mind to work, and this applies equally at the 
desk and the bench. 


Out of the welter of effort, new methods, new processes, 
new machines, new projects and products are emerging— 
all to the one common end that things may be made to 
sell for less, but at a profit. 


It is the first signpost of stabilization and the returning 
sense of security. 


It can be hastened in proportion as the best methods, the 
most suitable equipment and facilities are searched out, 
developed and applied over the breadth of all industry. 


Already not a few of our clients have achieved a note- 
worthy reduction in unit costs which is widening their 
market, stimulating sales, making work and recreating 
profit, surely and steadily. 


The Engineer will always have a part in bringing about 
and maintaining economic stabilization. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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AT THE RUINS of the old Pecos Church on the Indian detour, a sight-seeing jaunt in New Mexico, 


Now Is the Time to Travel 


Rates are lower, values greater; and a 
winter holiday is always worth what it costs 


F cosoxists HAVE OFFERED many 
plans to hasten the end of de- 
pression, but one may also argue that, 
while it is here, the thing to do is to 


take advantage of it. Therefore it is 
hardly wise to pass by the statement 
contained in the title of this article, for 
there are sound arguments to back it up, 
whether you earn $30 a week or $3000. 
A winter holiday is more practical than 
may at first appear. 

In the first place, winter should be the 
season for vacations, depression or no 
depression. It is then that the average 
worker feels the strain of sunless days. 
In summer he can snatch an hour of ten- 
nis or golf now and again after working 
hours, or he can absorb the ultra-violet 
rays over a week-end. But in winter he 
must rise in a dim, cold light, and it is 
dark again before he gets home to din- 
ner. At the same time winter is the sea- 
son of his hardest work, when a restful 
and sunny vacation, however brief, 
would provide welcome refreshment. 

Moreover, this year of all years is the 
time to try it. Thousands of men and 
women have taken no summer vacations; 
and many others who intended to travel 
in 1931 have caught the economy fever. 
These persons have little stores of holi- 
day funds which they can now spend to 
greater advantage than earlier in the 
year. Genuine travel bargains are in the 
market. By vacationing now you will 
not only improve your health and your 
outlook on business, but you will in- 
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crease the circulation of money, that pet 
panacea of present-day economists. 

Suppose, for instance, you are going 
to Europe for two, three or four weeks 
this winter. Every trans-atlantic steam- 
ship company has cut first and third- 
class fares from 10 to 50 per cent. during 
the past year. Added to this you are 
booking now for off-season rates, which 
means another reduction. And since so 
few persons are traveling, you have a 
choice of the best cabins, the best ser- 
vice, and the finest conditions. 

Winter travel is pleasant because 
trains, boats, hotels and resorts are not 
overcrowded. You go to a city and find 
natives living their normal life. In New 
York City, for example, the summer vis- 
itor asking directions of a passer-by is 
likely to discover that the city is full of 
strangers. In winter he sees New York- 
ers themselves. And what is true of 
New York is true wherever summer- 
time is the approved vacation season. 

Those who have traveled by train 
across the United States in summer can- 
not refrain from remarking about the 
frightful heat. They may have enjoyed 
the wonders of the national parks, but 
they will dwell with some pleasure on 
the hour they spent coasting in Rainier. 
That is because the specter of heat is 
best dismissed by thinking of snow. 

Travel by train in winter is pleasant. 
You have no fear of excessive nights 
when the temperature hovers at 100 de- 
grees. True, rail rates to the West and 


South have not been reduced. Winter is 
the de luxe season for transcontinental 
journeyings. Therefore you have no ex- 
cursions at $125 a round trip, exclusive 
of berth and meals, which were offered 
by all roads last summer. The average 
round trip winter rate from coast to 
coast is $200, varying somewhat with the 
line and destination. But this is for 
first-class travel. One can also go tour- 
ist or third class in winter. The fare 
from Chicago to some point on the west 
coast without a sleeper, in a reclining 
chair or day coach, is $40. For $65 plus 
berth charges, you may have the com- 
forts of tourist sleepers. These are old- 
fashioned, often wooden cars, not so 
luxurious as the modern Pullman, but 
quite comfortable for a few days’ travel- 
ing. Besides these, there have been spe- 
cial Christmas excursions offered on cer- 
tain lines in the past. The price of these 
for the round trip is the one-way fare 
plus fifty cents. So far no announce- 
ments have been made for this season. 
All rail rates quoted here are exclusive 
of sleeper and meals. 

In crossing the continent many travel- 
ers prefer combined water and _ land 
routes. Any railroad will book these 
circle tours, making a flat rate for the 
round-trip from any point on the conti- 
nent. Thus one might start west from 
Kansas City, take a ship from San Fran- 
cisco via the Panama Canal to New 
York, and return to-his starting point 
by rail, for about $100 more than the 
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is still chief 


= most exclusive train to 


ALIFORNIA 


The only + Extra fast - Extra fine - Extra fare - train to the coast 
The Chief will carry Special Phoenix Pullman this winter 
Booklets listed contain maps that intrigue you; pictures that entrance you; descriptions 
that lift you into the colorful Southwest. You will enjoy a journey through their pages. 
After California —Hawaii 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines; 1026 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Check those wanted: [] California Picture Book (] Death Valley (] The Indian-detours (] Grand Canyon 
C] Arizona Winter (] All-expense Tours {_] California and Arizona Hotel Rates 
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THERE IS 
ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 


& jw a as 


and we bring it 


“< 


. Here it comes . . . another 
pass. Oh, a beauty — right down 
the center of the field. He’s got it! 
He’s away —no one near him. 
How that boy can run... he’s over! 
It’s a touchdown ... what a play!” 

You, comfortable in your Statler 
get a vivid picture of the 
game... play by play... over the 
You also, a graphic 
account of all the day’s 
events — prize fights and election 
returns — ovations and Presiden- 
tial addresses — jazz bands and 
symphonic music — all the thrills, 
with 


room, 
radio. get, 
varied 


amusement, entertainment 
which the air abounds. 
Such diversion has been enjoyed 
by Statler guests 1927 — 
when Statlers were the frst hotels 
to equip every room with free radio 
reception — the first to give hotel 


since 


Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND DET 


4” 


NEW YORK, 


TO YOUR ROOM 


guests controlled radio entertain- 
ment which they could enjoy with- 
out disturbing their neighbors, or 
being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud 
speaker — simple in operation — 
velvet-toned — yet so clear in re- 
ception that you can enjoy radio 
entertainment in any part of your 
room. 

We’re proud of our pioneering in 
hotel radio installation — proud to 
have recognized the part radio was 
destined to play in modern hotel 
equipment. This same pioneering 
spirit led us, years ago, to provide 
every room with private bath, cir- 
culating ice water, to place a morn- 
ing newspaper under the door — 
and to innovate many other hotel 
conveniences now deemed _neces- 
sities by critical wavelers. 


7 tA 7 


A LCUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 

Every Statler room is equipped with a loud 
Speaker of the clearest tone, yet of the pitch of 
ordinary conversation. In the majority of 
rooms itis unobtrusively placed where it can 
be reached as easily and conveniently as the 
bed-head reading lamp. 


STATLER 


BUFFALO 


ROUT $T. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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round-trip by rail alone would cost. 

The Southern Pacific also runs a com- 
bination water and rail route to Cali- 
fornia. The passenger gets first-class 
accommodations on the Morgan Line, 
which sails from New York to New Or- 
leans. Then he goes by day coach to 
California—the complete trip costing 
only $70.70 third-class, $106 tourist, and 
$128 first class. 

Speaking of the West, there is an erro- 
neous idea that national parks are 
closed in winter. Some of them are, as 
are certain areas in others. But a num- 
ber are open for the winter tourist. 
Among these are: Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona, south rim; Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
Sequoia, California; Yosemite, Califor- 
nia; Death Valley, California, and the 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. In 
some of these there is winter camping in 
snug log cabins, with coasting, skiing, 
and skating, and all other snow and ice 
sports. In others, where the climate 
remains mild throughout the year, rid- 
ing, touring, walking, and camping are 
the attractions. Many dude ranches, es- 
pecially those of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, are in full swing during the winter 
months. 


EATH VALLEY is best visited in 
winter. The desert, 300 feet 
below sea-level, is about 150 miles long 
and 10 to 35 miles wide. It is walled 
by high mountain ranges, some of 
which rise directly from the scorched 
valley floor. To the west are the High 
Sierras, with Mt. Whitney, whose icy 
crest, 14,501 feet high, is the highest in 
the United States. The mountains are 
volcanic, displaying beautiful color, and 
they contain rich deposits of minerals. 
On the desert floor are sand dunes, 
stretches of gravel, clay, white salt 
marshes, and a few pools of alkaline 
water. Hardy vegetation, thorny and 
varnished, grows in the valley, and a 
few animals which can survive with 
little water inhabit the mountain region. 
There is a hotel to accommodate tour- 
ists, with a swimming pool, tennis courts 
and modern luxuries. While in the val- 
ley visitors are taken to see the ruins of 
the first borax works established more 
than fifty years ago. Furnace Creek 
Ranch, maintained by the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, is a cultivated oasis of 
80 acres in the desert. A Mexican fore- 
man and Panamint Indian laborers cul- 
tivate successfully, oranges, garden vege- 
tables, corn, wheat, oats, and alfalfa. 
Those who spend a long enough time in 
Death Valley may arrange for horse- 
back rides through the mountain passes, 
and visit the ghost city of Rhyolite, 
which once had a population of 10,000. 
Today this once thriving gold mining 
town stands deserted, its dance halls, 
church, railroad station, jail, and stores 
falling into gradual decay. 
Trans-continental travelers going east 
or west find Santa Fé, New Mexico, a 
favorable stopping place for side trips. 
From here motor buses run into the In- 
dian country, where the Pueblos, Nava- 
jos, and Hopis may be seen living their 
normal lives oblivious of. the conditions 
in the outside world. If you have your 
own car, trips may be made into sections 
which are not generally visited by tour- 
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DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OP 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE’ GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 
For space and rates in our departments write to. 
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Make that 
Mediterranean Trip 


worth while, include 


SWITZERLAND 


in your itinerary 


lndia ™ 


FROM A 
5-ROOM 
PULLMAN 


e A salon-bedroom- 
bath-and-kitchen suite, 
with fare-exempt quar- 
ters for your Indian trtn-ctoeerts nem, sister chips 

,000 tons di . built 
servants. --your home- qpoctally for the New Yerk-Cali- 
on-wheel during stop- fornia service. 
overs. Or, luxury-scale'§,$. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
hotels. English spoken | 4 = ss S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
everywhere. _|NMW7Z «13 Days—That’s All 
e A whole sub-conti- | Fastest intercoastal service by sea. Calling 


nent of contrasts... re-| at Havana and Panama Canal, with ample 
time for sightseeing. 






Three new, 


for the finest 
WINTERSPORTS 
in the world 


Write us today for booklet 


Winter in Switzerland” a ; 
Winter in Switzer ligious saturnalia and 


olo and tea-dancing, | i ee ae 
iiamonded rajahs and |W LULL hated Lae ALL 
ash-covered ascetics, * ALL NEW STEAMERS.- 
Benares...Taj Maha! | asheeeineeneneeseennennennanaes 
... Khyber Pass...all| No. 1 Broadway, N. Y¥.; 180 No. Michigan 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 





















































475 Fifth cAvenue in unchanging comfort. | 4v¢-» Chicago; 687 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, or any authorized S.S. or R.R. agents. 
New York © Booklets, complete |——~— ensimeed en 
tour service by India|; 7%. . 
GRUISES-TOURS Sate Railways, Delki| QUTDOOR SPORTS 
House, 38 East 57th 
b ) ? 
B73 Round theWorld Street, New York. Or, FRAG RANT PINES 
consult the better Rajey goed times on 
104 days, 87 day. Send for Literature travel agents. 5 famous D. J. Ross 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU courses (with new grass 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif.) 2) tees). Riding, tennis, 
| archery, aviation, etc. 
} Reasonable rates, lux- 
$585 Round the World | A | urious accommoda- A 
New Tourist Cabin Class. Orient 57 Days, | | tions. Carolina Hotel | «**S%,. 
now open. 


#395, Shore Excursions Included. Eu- 
5 TRYON N. C. 


rope, 38 Days, 7 Countries, $278. Book Special Rates During November. 





















250 Tours Free. 

ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. OAK HALL vy, 

se ame i = TRYON, NOBTH CAROLINA! % 

= JAMAICA B. W. I. . Tennis. Horseback rid- vs neh 
Tropical, Modern, Comfort and Luxury. Excellent ing. Mountain climbing. : UN 

food—all year—for our Northern Travelling visitors. Mild climate. Booklets. NORTH CAROLINA 
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y SEE ENJOY aica. ana ° , Peg P 
Come SEE and ENJOY Jamaica. Manager, REKA Mesertcais Vien Wkende Wes 


DOM, Half Way Tree, St. Andrew, Jamaica, B.W.1.| Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 25 




















READING is a stimulant to travel. Readers of current events are 
continually reminded of foreign places and peoples which are making 
history. They yield to the urge to see the world, as they read the Review 
of Reviews, which keeps them up-to-date on affairs at home and abroad. 
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FLANNELS: 
ano FOULARDS tstead 
of jews and goloshes 


When winter comes ... Give yourself 
a glorious change of scene and climate, 
take a short cruise to the sun-drenched 


West Indies. Again Cunard is offering 


a prodigious choice of winter cruises. 





The famous cruising steamer Franconia 
opens the season, sailing from New York 
Dec. 19 along a new itinerary. . . Cap 
Haitien, near the ornate Palace of Milo 
and the Citadel, former residence of 
His Black Majesty, King Cristophe .. . 
Curacao... Cartagena, the proud grimly- 
walled metropolis of the Spanish Main... 
Colon and Havana. . with 


wr 


BERMUDA NASSAU 
Christmas Day in Curacao and New 
Year's Eve in Havana. Rates $175 up. 
Note also the sailing of the SCYTHIA, 
the “New Year's Eve Special”, on 
December 26 to Nassau and Havana. 
9 days... $125 up. Other cruises of 
9 to 23 days. Greatly improved accom- 
modations. A vast variety of itineraries. 


Sailings up to April 1932. Reduced 
rates $120 to $225 minimum. 


Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


[ lJ fi A ) F R [ 
eo NN 
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WEST INDIES CRUISES 





ists, but on these occasions it is advisable 
to take camping outfits, for the roads and 
hotel service are not always all that 
could be asked. This is the country of 
cliff dwellings, Pueblos, that strange sect 
called Penitentes, and of beautiful 
mountain scenery. 

From Santa Fé also excursions may be 
made to the Carlsbad Caverns, opened to 
the public a few years ago. According 
to Dr. Willis T. Lee of the United States 
Geological Survey, these are the most 
spectacular of underground wonders in 
America. 

It takes five hours to go through the 
caverns, and guests are entertained at 
luncheon in one of the underground 
rooms. Tourists find the country round 
about the caves interesting, whether 
they are looking for scenic beauty, agri- 
culture or mining developments in that 
section. 

California climate, cities, and phecnom- 
ena have been described so often that it 
is unnecessary to go into detail here. 
Any travel agency or railroad will sup- 
ply literature and pictures which give 
the prospective traveler a good idea of 
the region, and of what he may hope to 
see there. 

From the west coast ships sail on 
regular schedule to Mexico, South 
America, Hawaii, Australia, and the Ori- 
ent. In general, rates for Pacific travel 
have not been cut as transatlantic rates 
have. But values have been steadily in- 
creasing. New ships with more luxuri- 
ous accommodations are constantly re- 
placing older steamers, and there is no 
increase in fares. Meals in general are 
more reasonable in the West than in the 
East, and hotel rates are graded accord- 
ing to the services demanded. 

The Dollar Line cut rates between 
New York and San Francisco via the 
Canal, approximately 10 per cent. about 
three months ago. Other lines have not 
followed suit to date. Winter rates, by 
water to California are higher than sum- 
mer, corresponding to the rail fares. 

The Southwest has been emphasized 
here merely because many persons have 
praised that country for a winter holi- 
day. There is probably no state in the 
Union without its winter attractions, and 
if you are in the East you can find health 
and recreation much nearer home. 

But wherever you go you will find that 
money buys a little more than it used to, 
and you will enjoy the special favors 
that await the traveler this season. For 
now is the time to travel. 


Mexican Highlights 


Wl puied 1s little known by her 
near neighbors to the north, 
accoraing to an article in the Golden 
Book by George Brandt. Mr. Brandt’s 
article pictures a colorful nation by 
means of a series of word snapshots. 
From Los Angeles, where sombreroed 
Mexicans loiter near venerable mission 


chapels, the visitor crosses the California 


border to Tia Juana. In this city of 
saloons, vacationing prohibitionists drink 
their fill and dance with rouged gigo- 
lettes. Agua Caliente, near by, is a blue- 
blood resort, increasingly known as the 
Monte Carlo of our West, writes Mr. 
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Brandt. Her bullfights, races, and gam. 
ing tables are far-famed, and there is an 
air of casual opulence abroad. Agua 
Caliente glitters with gay tiles and ex. 
otic vegetation, but probably more Mex. 
ican is the peaceful Ensenada to the 
south, where the tourist finds modern 
hotels, Mexican style. 

If you cross the border at Tucson, 
Hermosillo is the first big, truly Mexican 
town. Says Mr. Brandt: 

“Shrill cries of venders sound through 
Hermosillo’s dusty streets. Black and 
red pottery of primitive good taste, gay 
sarapes, and glistening green and red 
fruits, lie in confused display against 
thick adobe walls. All about stretch fer. 
tile haciendas, with fields of rice, wheat, 
and cotton, like giant murals. Here are 
palm-shaded manors, and the hovels of 
tattered peons; ranchos with hundreds of 
thousands of acres and countless cattle, 

“It has been estimated that 58 per cent, 
of Mexico is composed of estates of 2500 
or more acres. And while the hacienda 
system, depending upon peon-workers, 
seems strangely feudal, it provides both 
work for the common people and safe 
investment for their money. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made by the 
Mexican government to break up these 
haciendas and restore them to the peon- 
class, but lands without funds for culti- 
vation are worthless.” 


) ies Yaqui Indian country lies to 
the south. Over these gray ex- 
pansive plains once rode a fierce, uncon- 
quered tribe, the terror of all the coun- 
tryside. Now descendants of the Yaquis 
peacefully drive their ox-carts to 
market. 

“Rio del Fuerte makes a huge green 
oasis in the sun-baked desert of upper 
Sinaloa,” the author goes on. “Fields of 
waving sugar-cane extend through 
Fuerte Valley, from the plant of the 
United Sugar Company, an American 
concern at Los Mochis. This is the 
chief industry of the section, but many 
vivid fields of peppers, tomatoes, mel- 
ons, and winter vegetables are likewise 
American-owned. It has been said that 
some day the valleys of Mexico’s west 
coast will feed the world. 

“Deserts melt into forests, and for long 
miles they stretch, filled with radiant 
screaming birds. Southward to the 
plateaus spreads the chaos of trees, vivid 
reds, deep greens. 

“What a contrast is Mazatlan, basking 
in the vitriol-blue bay! Along the rocky 
coast are gloriettas; little stone balconies 
where dinner-parties are held and guests 
look out over the sea... . 

“It is difficult to realize that Mexico 
City is so near—with a university of ten 
thousand, the famous Tiffany cut-glass 
curtain of its opera, and parks known 
the world over. In this beautiful city 
dwell the nation’s social and commer- 
cial leaders. Within an hour of the capi- 
tal rise the prehistoric pyramids of Teo- 
tihuacan, and near by the temple of 
Quetzalcoatl, god of winds. 

“Egypt itself has scarcely more im- 
pressive monuments to a dead world. 
The antiquity, the richness, the mystery 
of Mexico are still in the dark-faced In- 
dians bent low under baskets of pottery 
and cages of tropical birds.” 
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IT’S AS NEW 
as th NEXT MINUTE 
ON YOUR CLOCK 






The Wiggins Com- 
pact Binder Card, 
Case is today’s idea 
of a really modern 
and beautiful carrier 
of fine cards — that Wale gars 
always keeps your cards clean, available, re- 
spectable. Scored cards bound firmly together 
in tab form with tissues between each cannot 
flop around and become soiled when carried in 
our neat genuine leather case insuring 100% 
use of cards. 


You'll like its quick handiness—its com- 
pact efficiency—its beautiful appearance. 


Naturally, it requires fine cards—Wiggins- 
engraved cards—to make the quality combi- 
nation complete. Would you like to receive 
sample tab of the kind of fine cards you have 
always known you wanted and needed? They'll 
gladly be sent on request—together with full 
description and prices. 


The JOHN B. WIGGIN S 
(Company 


1155 FULLERTON AVE. 





: CHICAGO 

















The financial advertisers in The Review of 
Reviews are all members of one or more of 
the following organizations : 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selec- ° 


tion among financial firms. 





THE LUXURY °' "8 








PALESTINE—EGYPT 


in the entirely modernized 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB. 6, 1932 


under Holland-America Line’s Own management 


69 days of delight 


Her itinerary for 1932 is Unsur- 
passed—Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Al- 
geria, Tunisia, Naples, Malta, Greece, 
Turkey, Rhodes, Cyprus, Palestine, 
The Holy Land, Egypt, Jugoslavia, 
Venice, Sicily, Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Southampton, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


Rotterdam—EASTER IN ROME. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
charge of shore exeursions 


For choice accommodations make reservations now. 


NEW LOW RATES FROM $900. 
Holland-America Line 


Passenger Office—21-24 State St., N.Y.C. 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
Please send me illustrated booklet 








NAME, 





ADDRESS 





City of Gold 


que and gold are among 
the attractions which lure tour- 
ists to South Africa. The Transvaal boasts 
of an average eight hours of sunshine a 
day during the rainy season, a near ap- 
proach to New Mexican statistics. And 
for the last few years her mines have 
yielded annually from 50 to 53 per cent. 
of the world’s gold supply. 

The Transvaal is a massive plateau of 
undulating country 300 or more miles 


from the southeast coast of Africa. Alti- | 


tude varies from 2000 to 6000 feet above 
the sea so that the climate, which might 
be semi-tropical by its location, ranges 
from warm to moderate at varying 
heights, and the atmosphere is bracing. 
With seasons the reverse of those in the 
United States, the tourist finds brilliant 
African springtime in September and 
October, followed by long summer days 
in December, January, and February. 

Nearly a century ago a group of wan- 
derers from Capetown crossed the Vaal 
River and discovered an expanse of lone- 
ly veld inhabited only by wild creatures. 
Beyond was a range of hills, over whose 
face flowed streams of white water. This 
they called Witwatersrand, but with the 
exception of a few prospectors in search 
of precious metals, the white men left 
the place unsettled. 

In 1886 a rumor went out that gold 
had been found on the rand. A gold 
rush ensued. From all over the world 
adventurers and prospectors flocked to 
Johannesburg where a village of tempo- 
rary shanties rose overnight. In the 
early days a visitor would have found 


xt 
| a 
the o> 
| } @) 
Pp (Se 
—< ha 
mAs) 
Dear Jim: 


This isn’t Mrs. Bob. 
It’s me under a Costa Rican 
palm! I’m turning into a 
long-haired poet down here in 
this Crusoe country. Never 
saw such colors. Imagine a 
whole jungle of orchids! 
That’s just about what we had 
out of Limon on the way up. 
Most beautiful mountain ride 
I ever saw. Feeling fine. 
Marvelous climate here in San 
Jose. And this new Gran 
Hotel is something to write 
about — it’s no wonder that 
Costa Rica’s proud of it. 

Drop a line to the 
United Fruit Company — I 
forget the address*— and get 





Johannesburg similar to the ugly, sham- | 


bling mining camps described by Bret 
Harte in the West in ’49. 


But all this has changed. Johannesburg | 


today is a thriving, modern city sur- 
rounded by beautiful suburbs. The wealth 
of the district has created many mil- 
lionaires who maintain large residences 
and gardens, and contribute to public 
works. The city has splendid municipal 
buildings, parks, museums, _ schools, 
churches, and universities. There are 
numerous country clubs in the vicinity, 


for sports are as popular in South Africa 


as they are in England. On week-ends 
crowds gather about the private and 
public tennis and cricket fields to watch 
the matches. Boating on fresh water 
lakes is a favorite sport, and during the 
summer—that is, winter—weekly races 
are held on the larger lakes. 

On the outskirts of the city there are 


small farms worked by retired miners, | 


business, and professional men. They 
specialize in raising flowers, bees, fruits, 
and vegetables, and sell their products 
in the city markets. In the lower veld 
where there is an abundance of water 
and a warmer climate, citrus fruit is 
grown in large quantities. All kinds 
of fruits, wheat, maize, dairy products, 
and cotton are cultivated for export. 
South Africa’s population is mixed. 
Natives outnumber the white races four 
to one, and are employed for unskilled 
labor. There is no servant problem in 
Johannesburg. The whites are a mix- 
ture of English, Dutch, and other Euro- 
peans who have been attracted by gold, 


the dope on their cruises to 
the Caribbean and West 
Indies. Do it before you get 


any older. 


(*How could he? It’s Pier 3, North 
River, Dept. M, New York, N. Y.) 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Three sailings weekly from 
New York and New Orleans. 


Cruises from New York 18 to 22 days 
—$145. and up.—From New Orleans 
10 to 16 days—$100 and ub. 





N. B. Of course he raved. Bob was 
one of the happy fortunates on that de 
luxe Costa Rica Cruise. Stops at Miami; 
Havana; Port Antonio, and Kingston, 
Jamaica; Panama Canal Zone; and 
Costa Rica. $225. and up. 


(O28 


Anchors Aweigh! The S.S. Talamanca, 
first of our six new ships, will make 
her maiden trip from New York to San 
Francisco late in December. Stops at 
Miami, Havana, Kingston, Panama 
Canal, and Los Angeles. Write for details. 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 


financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. 


The investment booklets listed 


below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 


tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
tioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number and use the coupon. 


Write direct (men- 


For Inpustriat and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 


and financial houses are listed. 


These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 


simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


and sales facilities. 


Please enclose 10c if the material of more than one company is desired. 


WATERWORKS—THE OLDEST PUBLIC SERVICE: 

(67) describing the waterworks opera- 
tions of American Waterworks and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. Also, 


INVESTING IN OppoRTUNITY—describing the 

(68) company’s electric system. 

“A Carin oF Service.” A booklet de- 

(2) scribing and illustrating the history 
and development of the Associated 
System, offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), dis- 

(66) cussing bond market indicators and 
a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 


615% First Mortcace Bonps OF THE Pa- 

(10) crric NortHwEst, a booklet describ- 
ing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Crries SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 

(12) INVESTMENT, a booklet describing 
the activities of Cities Service Com- 
pany and subsidiaries with special 
reference to the common stock his 
tory and future possibilities. Offerea 
by Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. 


From LaAcLeDE TO LINDBERGH AND FORWARD, 

(65) a booklet explaining the major fac- 
tors for greater profits on your out- 
put. Offered by Fiist National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THe Report OF UNITED FounperRS CorRPo- 
(55) ration for six months ended May 
31, 1931, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 


Guaranty Service. A book describing 

(51) the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to 
customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 


Lookinc AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visualizing 
(52) the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and 


helping investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent in- 
come. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


INVESTMENT Review. Current information 
(41) on the selection of securities for in- 
vestments is offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 


“THe Insutt Group oF Pusiic UTILITy 

(69) Properties”’—a booklet explaining 
the formation of these two new in- 
vestment companies, including a de- 
scription of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


“FEDERAL LAND BANK Bonps.” A new 
(29) booklet containing a review and 
study of the present economic 
status of the Land Banks together 
with an important legal opinion 
rendered by New York attorneys 
and a supporting letter from the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau at 
Washington. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


Stock anp Bonp Recister. A record for 

(53) listing the important features of each 
security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“Wuat Rich Men Know”—A booklet of 

(71) interesting facts about investments 
in first-rank common stocks and 
describing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 


“INVESTMENTS THAT ENDUuRE.” Utility Se- 

(39) curities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT CouNSEL—How To 

(62) Cuoose.” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors: helpful, informative. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


[erences aaaene” YOUR NAME—CUT THE COUPON ~—OOreeeenn { 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 

| 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Nov., 1931 | 
| Please have sent to the undersigned literature numbered...............20ceeeeececeeeeceeee | 
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prospects of work, the climate, and faim- 
ing conditions. More recently industrial- 
ists are taking advantage of the terri- 
tory for manufacturing products for 
African as well as foreign consumption, 

Although the Rand yields quantities of 
iron, coal, and other minerals, no tourist 
is satisfied until he has seen a gold mine. 
Mines in the Rand are extremely deep, 
some reaching down below 7000 feet. In 
these it is necessary to supply artificial 
ventilation. Rock containing ore is often 
split with dynamite, the fragments shoy- 
elled into trolleys or chutes which dump 
in turn into the cages running up and 
down the shafts. 

Outside the mines all is confusion to 
the untrained eye. Wooden structures, 
turning wheels, roaring noise as the 
stone is crushed, the rumbling of ore be- 
ing dumped into iron vats, and surmount- 
ing all, mountains of white rock sand, 
Within the sounds are equally confusing. 
Colored natives chant as they swing their 
tools in unison. There are distant muf- 
fled explosions; the sound of rock tum- 
bling through the chutes, hammers ring- 
ing on stone, dull thuds and roars. The 
processes used in extracting gold are de- 
scribed in the article, “Good Times for 
Gold,” on page 49 of this issue. 

A voyage to South Africa, with the 
contrast of a week spent in outdoor 
sports in sunny Johannesburg, 6000 feet 
above the sea, may be recommended for 
those in search of a long, restful, and 
recreational winter vacation. 


Travel Sidelights 


HREE NEW SHIPS are under con- 

struction at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, for the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany of San Francisco. The Mariposa, 
whose launching took place last July, 
will be the first to sail. She is a 25,885- 
ton, oil-burning, twin-screw liner, built 
to accommodate 837 passengers, first and 
cabin classes. Among her unique fea- 
tures is an air-cooled dining-room, 
where the temperature remains uniform 
whether the ship is sailing in the north 
seas or tropic regions. The Mariposa 
has nine decks, a full size tennis court, 
an outdoor swimming pool, and private 
toilet with each first-class room. 
@ @ AN ORIGINAL maiden voyage has 
been planned to introduce the Mariposa 
to society. Sailing from New York City 
on January 16, she will proceed through 
the Panama Canal to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, where her passenger list 
will be enlarged for a round-the-Pacific 
cruise. Among ports of call on this ini- 
tial voyage will be Hawaii, several of the 
South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, Java, Malaya, Siam, 
Philippine Islands, China, and Japan. 
Soon after her return to America on 
April 28, the Mariposa will enter the 
regular South Seas-Australian service. 
@ @ AMERICAN’ SHIPPING COMPANIES 
operating in the Atlantic and Pacific are 
negotiating to form a colossal merger 
which would strengthen the American 
merchant marine. Representatives of 
the Roosevelt-International Merchant 
Marine, the Dollar, Chapman, and Daw- 
son interests, are conferring in San 
Francisco, but no definite agreement has 
been reached at the time of writing. 
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_ could combine and reconcile the properties of 
all. Each grade possesses singular virtues for 
' particular uses. Recommended with discrimi- 
nation according as one or another of these alloys is best 
suited to the specific requirements of the inquirer. Cor- 
respondence is invited by the five subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation named below— 
each with respect to the forms of steel that it produces. 





AMERICAN SHEET ano TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Sheets and Light Plates 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 


Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Pipe and Tubular Products 





Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, Russ Building, San Francisco 
Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York City 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 


CHROMIUM -ALLOY | CHROMIUM-NICKEL 


STEELS STEELS 
ad = 
Derritics Austenitic: 
uss *- - -f2 USS - - 18-8 
USS -« - - 7 USS = = 18-12 
USS - - -27 USS = - 25-12 
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©Gypical Uses: 


@ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For 
radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- 
ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane 
parts and instruments. 

@ MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL— 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, plungers, 
and machinery specialties. 

q CHEMICAL—vats, tanks, stills, digesters, con- 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip- 
ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. 

G OIL REFINING—Bubble caps, still tubes, lin- 
ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, 
and other refining equipment. 

@ FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, 
hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, 
cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. 
@ ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and 
supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, 
panels, and ornamental work. 

G HOME APPLIANCES-— Kitchen equipment. 
cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- 
trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, 
and tableware. 

G@ MISCELLANEOUS -— Packing house equip- 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 
humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where 
beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. 
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W AT LEAST ONCE every year, says the 
Constitution, Congress must assemble. So 
on December 7 the wise men gather in 
Washington. One would like to welcome 
them with glad acclaim, but the country 
has come to look upon them with appre- 
hension, if not dismay. Page 27... 
SHOULD 1932 be a year of positive ef- 
fort, or a year of painful waiting? One 
of the places where positive effort is 
most needed is in home real-estate. Page 
41... . FORTY-TWO HUNDRED years 
ago a gentleman named Elmeti wrote a 
letter, now filed at Yale University, that 
showed him to be engaged in the same 
business as that of the United States Steel 
Corporation. But times have changed. 
Page 44. 


WY LITTLE WORK, less hope, greets the 
young engineering graduate in Germany, 
as in many another country. Not so in 
Pittsburgh. Page 49... "THEY HIRED 
the money, didn't they?" is the classic 
reply of Calvin Coolidge to those who 
talked of debt cancellation. I+ remains 
the reply of the majority of American 
voters, if not of the financial community. 
Nevertheless, war debts will not be paid. 
Page 52... DID YOU EVER hear o 
anyone whose chief worry was the size o 
the electric light bill sent by the Powe 
Trust? Page 54. 


W EUROPE PLEADS for peace, but pre- 
pares for war. Page 60... WHO IS 
RIGHT about Manchuria — China or 
Japan? Page 63... LET US CALL, for 
a moment, upon Premier Laval and Chan- 
cellor Bruening, each in his own office. 
Page 64...1F A MAN who gets $6 a 
day works only three days a week instead 
of five, has his wage been cut or has it 
not? Page 78... THE IDLE RICH used 
to take the winter off to cruise to the 
Mediterranean. Now you can do it in 
two weeks. Page 88. 
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The New BRITANNICA 
at a New Big Saving is the 


INCOMPARABLE 


Order a 


BRITANNICA foe Cheistmas 
AT THE NEW AND LOWER PRICE 


PPROACHING holidays always mean a smart increase in 
the demand for the Britannica. This year the increase is 
already considerably larger than usual, and we fully expected it. 


For today the new 14th Edition of the Britannica can be bought 
at an astonishingly low price for this finest of all gifts. 


As we announced some weeks ago, our order for a single print- 
ing of the Britannica, equal to the largest ever made, makes 
it possible to effect substantial savings in the cost of paper, 
binding materials and printing. This saving is passed on to you. 


Large as itis, however, the printing will, we believe, soon be sold 
out. The increased holiday response sustains this belief. And we 
can’t assure you that the great reduction, possible because of an 
unusual year, will ever be offered again, once this printing is gone. 


Send immediately, therefore, for particulars, if you 
wish the New Britannica for Christmas at the lowest 
price at which it has been possible to advertise it. 


A Gift to Buy without Delay 


At any price it would be an exceedingly handsome and discriminat- 
ing gift, reflecting the thoughtfulness and good judgment of the giver 
and giving endless delight and solid service to the recipient. 

At the present price you can make this splendid gift to some for- 
tunate person and, at the same time, secure a really substantial saving 
over the regular standard prices of last Christmas. 


A Gift that Marks the Culture of the Home 


No one can call it mere chance that 80,000 families find the new 
Britannica useful in the home. It was made to be useful there. 

It was made to help women in their housework, in the care of their 
children, in sewing, in their appreciation of music, drama, literature and 
painting. It was made to help men in their daily work, in the care of 
the car, in matters of investment, law, business, politics, sports and 
hobbies. It was made to help children with their lessons. 

The Britannica has already proved its incomparable value in all these 
respects. And today is the right time to buy it. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 














What Owners 
say: 


“It is the ideal encyclo- 
paedia for a home with 
children—indeed, for 
any home.” 

Wiilis A. Sutton, 


Recent President, 
National Education 
Association. 


ww 


“The people of the 
United States have 
greater and more intri- 
cate problems before 
them now than ever be- 
fore. Their material and 
spiritual prosperity rests 
on a wise solution. Eco- 
nomics, politics and sci- 
ence are all interrelated 
and accurate information 
regarding them is essen- 
tial. A good encyclopae- 
dia is necessary, and the 
new Britannica meets 
these needs with its tra- 
ditional thoroughness.” 


Owen D. Young 


w 


“It would be quite im- 
possible to have even a 
casual familiarity with 
thethings daily discussed 
were it not for the exist- 
ence of the Britannica.” 


Frank B. Jewett, 


Vice-President, 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


w 


“With so much more 
knowledge in the world 
today than any one mind 
can possibly master, 
modern education has 
become primarily a mat- 
ter of opening doors, and 
no one work contains so 
many passageways into 
undreamt-of fields of sci- 
ence, art and history, as 
does the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.” 


Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 











ceive by return mail a large, 56-page 
booklet free, rich with ‘color plates, 
maps and sample pages. It contains a 

full description of this finest gift in 
books. Send the coupon for the large 
booklet today. No obligation. 





Finest Gift 


Many people may not 
realize that the twenty- 
four large and beautifully 
bound volumes carry 35,- 
000,000 words, the equiv- 
alent of 500 ordinary size 
books. This text is bril- 
liantly written by 3,500 
authorities and is richly 
illustrated with 15,000 
pictures, many infullcolor, 
and with 500 maps—200 of 
these in color. Carefully 
indexed with 500,000 sepa- 
rate entries, the books are 
easily and agreeably read. 


$5 down, $5 a month 


Our Thrift Plan favors the 
pocketbook. Only $5 down is 
required to bring the gift to 
any home for immediate use. 
The balance is payable in a 
small number of monthly in- 
stalments of $5 or more. 


Send for 56-Page FREE Booklet Today 


Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, and re- 
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of many dollars. 


City 2... : cae 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 
56-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, and low price offer representing a saving 
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How do you 
you cant WRITE? 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. I 
have sold my 
first manu- 

script — a 
| crime story 

— and the 
check is $180. It’s the real thrill 
that comes once in a life time. 
All this I owe to N. I. A. train- 
ing—and I consider myself a be- 
ginner of the rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.”— 
Mrs. C. E. Scott. 660 N. Market 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 








“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
Mo do AS I 
have written 
several articles for health publi- 
cations that have been accepted 
and printed. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some ar- 
ticles on church music and on 
business. Again J] want to as- 
sure you that I am well satis- 
fied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy-desk meth- 
od.” Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 
So. Burlington Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 





“Since send- 
ing my pre- 
vious assign- 
ment (the 
fifth in my 
course) [ 
received an 
acceptance 
of an article 





which I submitted to Hoard’s 
Dairyman,. So far this month 
I have had checks for $50.65, 


which includes $12.75 for my 
writing as correspondent for the 
weekly paper. I have had 
many compliments on the latter 
from people who read the pa- 
per.’—Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, 
R. F. D. 2, Box 34, Ashton, III. 
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Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


N EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $60 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc-—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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1776 Broadway, New York 
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t Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
; profit as promised, in Review of Reviews— December. 
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HOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER is the 
~f president of the Carnegie Insti- 
| tute of Technology at Pittsburgh, of 
| which he writes. He was born in Mary- 
land, educated at Johns Hopkins and the 
University of Leipzig, Germany, and 
holds a Phi Beta Kappa key as well as 
numerous degrees from other institu- 
tions. 

For a number of years Dr. Baker was 
associate in German and lecturer in 
modern German literature at Johns Hop- 
kins. From there he went to the Jacob 
Tome Institute at Port Deposit, Mary- 
land, and in 1919 became Secretary of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Four years later he was made President. 
An outstanding event in his administra- 
tion has been the organization of three 
international conferences on bituminous 
coal, held at the Institute, the first in 
1926, the second in 1928, and the third 
one in November of this year. 

Outside of the educational field, Dr. 
Baker is known as a writer and critic. 
For ten years, while he lectured at Johns 
Hopkins, he was music critic for the 
Baltimore Sun. He has written many 
books and articles, and in 1928, at Paris, 
he delivered the series of lectures on 
America, for the Carnegie Foundation 
for International Peace. 





@ @ SAMUEL PaRKES CaDMAN needs no 
introduction to an American public. His 
radio broadcasting for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, his 
question forum, and the daily syndicated 
column published in newpapers through- 
out the country have made him probably 
the best-known clergyman in the United 
States. 

Dr. Cadman was British by birth and 
education. His first charge on this side 
of the Atlantic was in the old Metropoli- 
tan Temple, New York City. Leaving 
that post in 1901, he became pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church in Brook- 
lyn, where he has remained ever since. 

Universities and theological seminaries 
from East to West have appointed Dr. 
Cadman special lecturer from time to 
time. Dr. Cadman is a prolific author of 
books and articles, and has contributed 
to the REVIEW oF REvIEws previously. 


@ ¢ THE second article by Edward M. 
Barrows continues his research in the 
field of utilities. 


@ © GENERAL CHARLES H. SHERRILL is a 
lawyer and former United States minis- 
ter to Argentina. As readers of this mag- 
azine know, he has a wide acquaintance 
with presidents and diplomats abroad. 


@ @ Epwarp Etway FR:z is a consult- 
ing chemist and physicist of New York 
City. Born in Pennsylvania, Dr. Free 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1906 and received his Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins. Until 1912 he was a physicist 
and chemist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. Since 
his removal to New York he has his own 
laboratories and publishes a weekly news 
service in the field of science. Dr. Free 





has been editor of scientific magazines. 
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ccountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
yancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus— instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ering—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 


until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the plumber who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobilemanufacturer—withtwo book- 
keepers under him. Today he is auditor 
of one of the foremost banks in his state 
and his salary is 325 percent larger than 
when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 a month 
and within four years, he wasearning $250. 


Do you wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 





Send for 
This Book 


®Names and addresses given on request. 






Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
zancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P; 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responstble,”” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,000 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

Or remember that in our files—acces- 
sible on request—are thousands of letters 
from our Accountancy graduates report- 
ing material increases—double, triple, 
quadruple—and even more—over their 
original earnings. : 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 


If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1267-HR, Chicago, III. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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McAdoo on Himself 


Crowded Years, by William G. 
McAdoo. Houghton Mifflin, 542 
pp. $5. 
ILLIAM GisBBs McApoo is a_ great 
American. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Director General of Railroads, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, the War 
Finance Corporation, and the Interna- 
tional High Commission; builder of the 
first tunnels under the Hudson River; 
son-in-law to Woodrow Wilson; his ca- 
reer has been replete with high offices 
and executive achievements. It is there- 
fore fitting that he should set down his 
memoirs. And he has done so in en- 
grossing style. 

“When I first conceived the notion of 
boring under the Hudson River, my chief 
motive was to make money for myself; 
close behind came a secondary desire to 
perform a public service, to accomplish 
something that would be of material 
benefit to people generally. But as time 
went on, another motive—a more com- 
pelling one—appeared. In some inscrut- 
able way there grew within me a kind 
of sympathetic relationship between the 
forlorn, comatose tunnel and myself... . 
It was also a challenge to do what was 
supposed to be impossible. In the early 
summer of 1902 we began work under 
the river. ...I felt sure that if we could 
build ten feet of tunnel, we could build 
ten thousand feet.” McAdoo could—and 
did. It was a magnificent engineering 
feat, a great social service to New York’s 
expanding population. 

McAdoo first met Woodrow Wilson in 
1909, when young Francis McAdoo was 
a student under President Wilson of 
Princeton University. Friendship was 
immediate. The following year Wilson 
became Governor of New Jersey, to 
McAdoo’s_ delight. McAdoo followed 
Wilson into politics, becoming Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1913. There followed 
the famous Federal Reserve Act—much 
needed financial reform—and latterly the 
ill-fated World War. Upon our entrance 
into the struggle, McAdoo rose to great 
heights in wartime administration. His 
account of his ramified activities is im- 
portant, an exhaustive exposition of Ad- 
ministration policies and attitudes. 

McAdoo’s account of his railroad di- 
rectorship during the War is of interest 
in the light of current controversies as 
to government ownership of public utili- 
ties. Certain phases of governmental 
control were commendable, including the 
social betterment of the employees and 
sums expended on rail equipment. 
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McAdoo, however, regards the experi- 
ment as an emergency measure. “The 
relation of the government to the rail- 
roads was similar to that of a tenant who 
rents a furnished house. The occupant 
agrees to take care of the house and its 
furniture, to pay a stipulated rental, and 
to return the property to its owner in as 
good condition as it was when he took 
possession.” 

The book ends, appropriately enough, 
with a heartfelt tribute to his wartime 
Chief-of-State. “For him [Wilson] the 
world consisted of human beings, of men 
and women. England, Germany, the 
Treasury, ships, railroads, dollars, books, 
ideas—these were all mere abstractions. 
There was only one reality behind them 
all, and that reality consisted of people.” 


Our War 
Newton D. Baker: America at 
War, by Frederick Palmer. Dodd, 
Mead, 2 vols., 872 pp. $7.50. 
Y AMPLE TIME to be a campaign biog- 
raphy if needed, there arrives the 
story of Newton Baker’s war effort. 
Since it is based on the former Secretary 
of War’s personal papers, as well as on 
official records and on messages once 
confidential, the figure of Mr. Baker 
looms large. But save for passing refer- 
ences, it is not a life of Mr. Baker. It is 
a detailed record, in two pleasantly read- 
able volumes, of the unbelievably vast 
work done in Washington in order that 
the A. E. F. might exist and fight. 
Although Mr. Baker preferred not to 
influence the writing of this book by a 
famous war correspondent—he refused 
even to see the proofs—it is nevertheless 
sympathetic. And it backs its statements 
with quotations from the record. There 
is, for example, the extended documen- 
tary refutation of the war-time notion 
that Mr. Baker was a pacifist, and weak. 
It is a long narrative, but a fascinating 
one. All is there, from Villa’s raid into 
New Mexico to the day the Wilson Ad- 
ministration went out: the pioneering, 
the doubts, ignorance, and inertia; ships, 
shells, and men; aviation, tanks, and 
guns; sex and the scourge of armies; the 
greatest military migration in history, 
Chateau-Thierry, the Meuse-Argonne; 
and then the collapse of this stupendous 
effort into the flat routine of peace. The 
whole story is a revelation to those not 
on the inside during those great days. 
And for the politically-minded who al- 
ready have an eye on the nominations of 
1932, it should help make clear what 
manner of man this Newton Baker is. 


Recommended Reading from Current Lists 





What Is Wrong? 

Can Europe Keep the Peace? by 

Frank H. Simonds. Harpers, 352 

pp. $3. 
M° OF US are willing to believe, by 

this time, that the price of beans in 

St. Louis depends somewhat upon the 
political status of the Polish Corridor. 
And here is a book which explains this 
long range bedevilment of prices, by 
outlining the national politics of Eu- 
rope. It is the apex of all Mr. Simonds 
has written about these post-war years 
of peace in which there has been no 
peace. It is not, as its title might indi- 
cate, another warning of the imminence 
of war, but a thoroughly competent diag- 
nosis of those political maladjustments 
between the nations of Europe, and be- 
tween this country and Europe, which 
had so much to do with making the de- 
pression as critical and as widespread as 
it is. The book penetrates the patriotic 
shibboleths which the citizen of a Euro- 
pean country or the United States in- 
vokes when foreign affairs come up, and 
shows in ordered fashion what lies un- 
derneath. 

To his wide study of history, the New 
Hampshire scholar who wrote this book 
has added twenty years of first-hand ob- 
servation in Europe. And this is what he 
writes: 

The Paris Peace Conference and the 
post-war treaties there produced are 
the starting point of all present evils. 
But it is folly to suppose that revision of 
these treaties would remove the evils. 
They lie deeper, and would reappear in 
any treaty. For these treaties attempt to 
apply the lessons learned in the last cen- 
tury, when peoples everywhere strug- 
gled to attain liberty and unity, to a 
twentieth century Europe. It is physi- 
cally impossible to provide liberty and 
unity everywhere. Peoples are too in- 
extricably intermixed. Give liberty and 
unity to one nation, and you take it from 
another. Furthermore, the attempt to do 
so brings you into violent collision with 
economic necessities. 

War debts and reparations are dead. 
They will not be paid, in spite of the 
“jargon of politicians about the sacred- 
ness of contracts and the clap-trap of 
financiers about the capacity to pay.” It 
is useless to send an American delega- 
tion to a disarmament conference. There 
will be no disarmament until there is 
a truce to the political agitations which 
cause armaments. As long as this coun- 
try will have nothing to do with Europe 
politically, we are unable to help. 
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“An Authoritative Discussion of a Vital Question’”’ 


Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence . . . Acidosis . . . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’”’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the Body with Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary Soup 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and Other Pleasantries 

Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 


Z 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 

behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the 
master of your health. Put your intestines under control, and 
gain a life of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve the 
strain upon all your vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys, lungs 
and brain—by making your intestines do their daily duty of 
assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young, middle-aged 
and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or chronic, and 
very frequently in entire ignorance of this cause of their troubles. 
From this almost universal disease many other diseases result. 
Constipation is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll of break- 
downs and suffering, inefficiency and tragedy no man can 
measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of 
intensive study and practical experience. It is scientifically cor- 
rect, by the best modern medical precepts and authorities. It is 
comprehensive, easily undcrstood and downright interesting. You 
need this book, if you chocse to win more abundant virility 
and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplishments 
of modern science in the treatment of that most prevalent dis- 
ease, constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PREPARED FOR 
FREE DISTRIBUTION AN ENTERTAININGLY WRIT- 
TEN AND EASILY UNDERSTANDABLE BROCHURE, 
which contains, for young or old, man or woman, valuable infor- 
mation regarding constipation. This information is ordinarily 





A Simple Test of the Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary 
charcoal tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next 
morning note the color of the evacuation. If the color 
inclines toward black, AND IF THE BLACKNESS HAS 
DISAPPEARED BY FOLLOWING DAY, elimination 
is good. If blackness still shows, then your elimination 
is delayed and faulty. Try this easy test and it may 
point out the cause of your headaches, dizziness and those 
dull and dreary days that lower your resistance and efh- 
ciency (from “Intestinal Management,” page 26). 














Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 
New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 





Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


not readily available to the average person nor is it to be found 
in such clear, every- -day language as we present it in this bro- 
chure. For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAP- 
TERS, namely, ‘‘Insomnia,” ‘Is Exercise Worth While?’ and 
“Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?”’ from “Intestinal Man- 
agement.’’ All this is in addition to a full review of Dr. Stem- 
merman’s great new book which is now being used by hundreds 
of people throughout this country as a complete guide to health. 


It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to 
read in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil effects 
of neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. Stemmer- 
man has perfected easy, harmless, but positively effective methods 
for quickly relieving the disagreeable symptoms of constipation 
and for permanently causing this real disease to disappear. 


“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real happiness, 
increased business efficiency and all the practical, material advan- 
tages, as well as spiritual uplift, which naturally follow the 
acquisition of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s book shows how 
good health and clear brain come promptly to a toxin-free and 
normally acting bodily mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, 
send the attached coupon without delay; clip it NOW before you 
mislay or forget it. 


Send for This FREE Brochure 





ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A90 
Redondo Beach, California 

Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any obli- 
gation whatsoever. 


Name SR ERT Ce Re Tore Ce EL 
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An exciting 


FRANK 
H. 
‘SIMONDS 


How many of these questions can 
you answer? Why will war debts 
and reparations never be paid, and 
how is Hoover unwittingly respon- 
sible for their cancellation? Is 
England through as a great world 
power? Why can Mussolini’s am- 
bitions only be realized by war? 
How did France cause the downfall 
of the MacDonald Ministry and the 
English financial collapse? Will 
Soviet Russia continue to “dump” 
raw materials? Why has the 
League of Nations failed? What 
nation dominates European politics 
and how does its diplomatic policy 
presage inevitable war? What is 
the Polish Corridor and why is it 
the powder magazine of Europe? 
Why did Germany commit suicide 
with American money? Why has 
France exploded all disarmament 
conferences? Why is Woodrow 
Wilson responsible for present Eu- 
ropean animosities? Why is the 
situation today like that in 1914? 
What is the economic solution to 
European problems and is such a 
solution practicable? You will 
find the answers in this bombshell 
of a book. And after reading it 
you will ask yourself nervously— 


CAN 
EUROPE 
KEEP 
THE 
PEACE? 


$3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 








The 


new book by 











The only way out of the whole muddle 
is to renew Locarno. The irreconcilable 
issues which divide nation and nation 
must be recognized frankly, and linked 
with an agreement to keep the peace 
nevertheless. Then economic restoration 
can begin; and later a healthy and rea- 
sonably tranquil continent can _ try 
gradually to straighten out the issues. 

At bottom, Mr. Simonds believes, de- 
mocracy itself is on trial. Democracy 
was enthroned and crowned at Paris in 
1919, but it remains a doctrine of the 
rights of peoples. And what is needed is 
“to subordinate the rights of individual 
nations and races to the collective right 
of all mankind to order.” Democracy, 
an eighteenth-century conception of in- 
dividual rights, is “totally incompatible 
with the physical facts of an industrial 
civilization.” The problem is not to 
make the world safe for democracy, but 
democracy safe for the world. 

Mr. Simonds’ publishers say “Here is a 
book that is going to raise hell.” One 
wonders whether, if every voter between 
San Francisco and Istanbul were to read 
it and recognize its downright good 
sense, it might not raise heaven instead. 


America's "Teddy" 
Theodore Roosevelt, by Henry F. 
oo Harcourt Brace, 627 pp. 
H™ Is a bulky biography of Mr. 
Roosevelt, by an author who had ac- 
cess to 75,000 personal and official letters 
of Roosevelt’s. The volume is filled with 
quotations, footnotes, and documentary 
evidence which evidently entailed con- 
siderable research. Mr. Pringle’s tone is 
not eulogistic, but he gives praise gen- 
erously where his views coincide with 
those of his presidential subject. In 
some places his judgment seems harsh— 
as for instance in the famous Panama 
controversy with Colombia—but the 
Pringle biography is in no sense a prod- 
uct of the modern “jazz” school. The 
psychological sensationalism of Central 
European character-sketching is absent; 
and Mr. Pringle’s personal opinion of 
Roosevelt the Man is obviously a high 
one. The book stimulates attentive 
thought. 

“Had Roosevelt lived,” says the author, 
“he would have joined the battalion of 
death that killed the League of Nations. 
But had he lived, he might have been 
elected President in 1920 and then there 
would have been, in all probability, no 
era of shame and scandal at Washing- 
ton.” This, from Mr. Pringle, is a sincere 
tribute. 


After Reconstruction 
A History of the United States 
Since the Civil War, Vol. IV, by 
Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Mac- 

millan, 743 pp. $5.25. 
bee IS THE FOURTH volume in Dr. Ober- 
holtzer’s authoritative story of modern 
American history. It covers the period 
of 1878-1888, including the Garfield and 
Arthur administrations, the Blaine- 
Cleveland presidential campaign of 1884, 
and the first Cleveland administration. 
(There will be a fifth concluding vol- 
ume.) The fourth volume, like its pred- 
ecessors, shows profound research and 
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ample documentation. It is social and 
economic, as well as political, in scope. 
The election of the progressive Garfield 
marked a new era in post-Civil War his- 
tory, for the disastrous attempts at 
Southern Reconstruction were coming to 
a close. The Democrats were reémerg- 
ing from cover. In short, things were 
getting back to normal. But a new- 
comer, organized labor, was arriving on 
the scene; and with it came financial and 
industrial questions which forecast our 
own “depression” times. The Negro 
slave was freed. What of the Western 
farmer, and the newly discovered prole- 
tarian? 


Our Revolution 
The American War of Indepen- 
dence, by Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
E. Whitton. Dodd Mead, 375 pp. 
$5. 
IEUTENANT-COLONEL WHITTON is a Brit- 
ish military expert, whose “Decisive 
Battles of Modern Times” is something 
of a classic. His observations on the 
American Revolution, written from a 
fair-minded “enemy” viewpoint, are 
therefore to be taken seriously. His 
specialized knowledge is exhaustive, and 
his fact presentation is decidedly stimu- 
lating to the conventional American 
reader. In the latter stages of the war, 
he reminds us, England was battling 
with France, Spain, Holland, and the 
Thirteen Colonies; was faced by the hos- 
tile neutrality of Russia, Prussia, the 
Holy Roman Empire, Denmark, and 
Sweden; and was troubled with serious 
unrest in India, Ireland, and at home. 
London itself, in 1780, was for some days 
at the mercy of a mob. During the 
World War there appeared an historical 
thesis that the Americans were really 
“liberty-loving Englishmen fighting for 
their rights against an oppressive Ger- 
man King.” Colonel Whitton’s book is 
a refreshing refutation of so far-fetched 
an interpretation. To his credit, he does 
not repudiate Old England. 


Land of Gandhi 


Come With Me to India! by 
Patricia Kendall. Scribners, 467 
pp. $3.50. 

HE INDIAN nationalist movement, ac- 

cording to the author, is not the stir of 
native masses in quest of independence. 
It is the revolt of Hindu and Moham- 
medan leaders, whose reactionary civili- 
zations are doomed by the modern inno- 
vations of the British. Infanticide, child 
marriage, suttee, phallic worship, and 
other Hindu abominations are increas- 
ingly threatened by West European in- 
fluences, and the nationalists have ral- 
lied to defend their questionable birth- 
rights. In its interpretation, “Come with 
Me” resembles Katherine Mayo’s classic 
“Mother India.” 

But Mrs. Kendall has covered a 
broader field in enlightening style. All 
phases of contemporary Hindustan are 
dealt with—nationalities, religions, castes, 
cities, civic problems, history. Gandhi 
receives an extended if somewhat un- 
sympathetic treatment; but the book 
is mercifully devoid of avid emotion- 
alism. It has form, facts, and figures; 

Continued on page 12 
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the few things of which 
everyone has an equal 
amount. We differ in how 
weuse it. Obligations, often 
beyond our control, in our 
business or our work fill 
most of it but we do choose 
how to use our leisure. And 
that choice is important. 
% Over 1% million people 
in this country are using 
part of their leisure study- 
ing at home. After they 
complete one course, many 
of them will undertake an- 
other, for they know that 
learning never stops. There 
should never be a question 
as to whether to study but 
only what to study. Al- 
though objectives may vary 
widely—culture, service, or 
efficiency—study makes 
their attainment easier. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Suljects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 


Business Administration 


Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 














IMPORTANT CHOICE 


lL. is probable 
that some of the Columbia 
University Home Study courses 
would be interesting and help- 
ful to nearly everyone, for 
there are over 300 subjects 
covering a wide range. These 
courses well reward the time 
they require. They have been 
prepared especially for study 
at home. In all of them suf- 
ficient elasticity has been al- 
lowed for adaptation to 
individual needs. This system 
of instruction assures the stu- 
dent the opportunity to mas- 
ter every part of a course under 
the personal guidance of com- 
petent teachers. 8 A coupon 
is printed below for your con- 
venience. If you care to write 
a letter, outlining your wishes, 
we may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. A bulletin 
showing a complete list of 
home study courses will be sent 
upon request. In addition tothe 
general University courses this 
bulletin includes courses that 
covercompletehigh schooland 
college preparatory training. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


R.R, 12°31 





Name 








Occupation 





Street and Number 


State 








City and County 
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For Christmas ... Give This 
Treasure House of Fascinat- 
ion 


RG? 


How the Sacred Cloak o 
St. Martin Gave Us Our Word 


CHAPEL 


When the revered Saint Martin died at Tours, in the 
4th century, his cloak was preserved by the Frankish 
Kings as a holy relic. The original meaning of capella, 
the Late Latin word for cloak, was extended, so that it 
came to mean not only the cloak, but also the sanctuary 
in which the cloak was kept. Gradually the meaning 
broadened further, and capella came to denote any 
shrine in which sacred things were kept, and then any 
building or room used for sacred services or worship. 
The Latin form capella became the Old French form 
chapele and then our English word chapel. From the 
same source comes chaplain, which is derived from the 
Latin capellanus, “guardian of the cloak” of St. Martin. 

This is but one example of the thousands of fascinat- 
ing stories about the origins of English words which 
you will find in 
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a systematic news presentation. It has 
been said of every revolution—from 
Spartacus and his Gladiators down to 
Lenin and his Bolshevists—that ambi- 
tious leaders were exploiting ignorant 
mobs for their own ends. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Kendall’s scientific presentation of 
India is a valuable anti-revolutionary 
document, besides making fascinating 
reading. 


On Corporations 
Frankenstein Incorporated, by I. 
Maurice Wormser. Whittlesey 
House, 242 pp. $2.50. 

oDAY, SAYS Mr. WormseEr, two hundred 

corporations earn forty per cent. of 
the nation’s net income. There are, in- 
cidentally, close to 300,000 corporations 
in the United States; yet within twenty- 
five years a handful will own or domi- 
nate half of our national wealth. Is 
modern society a Frankenstein which 
has created its unmanageable monster? 
Corporations are an old story, for they 
flourished in Greco-Roman times, de- 
clined through the Middle Ages, then re- 
vived with the rise of capitalism dur- 
ing the Reformation. Mr. Wormser him- 
self is editor of the New York Law 
Journal, and professor at Fordham Uni- 
versity. Blaming the corporation, he 
suggests remedies. 

“The franchise from the people,” he 
writes, “which grants to corporations 
their invaluable privileges and immuni- 
ties, involves the assumption of corollary 
duties and obligations. The vassal owes 
a duty of the utmost good faith to its 
creator, the people. As matters of good 
business and public policy alike, great 
corporations owe, and should heed, and 
must pay, this debt owing to the commu- 
nity from which they have obtained and 
gained so much. They rest under a so- 
cial obligation deeply implied both in 
fact and in law. If they turn over a new 
leaf promptly and pay this debt; if they 
forthwith meet this obligation, much na- 
tional gain will result.” Corporate capi- 
talism, he continues, can and should sup- 
ply work for all. “Doles” are not to be 
excused. 


Russia Tells How 
Soviet Policy in Public Finance, 
by Gregory Y. Sokolnikov and as- 
sociates. Stanford University 
Press. 470 pp. $4. 
TRANGE THINGS will happen. Here we 
have an analysis of Russian finance, 
written by Russians but sponsored by 
the Hoover War Library of Stanford 
University. The editors frankly admit 
that it is not what it started out to be. 
“It is much less a scientific, objective 
study than an ex parte statement pre- 
pared in an atmosphere such as to ren- 
der it highly probable that a good deal 
of subjective bias has been permitted to 
creep in, with reference both to the evi- 
dence which has been selected for. pres- 
entation and to data omitted which 
might have led to other conclusions.” 
Meanwhile the volume has real value, 
presenting an authoritative picture—sta- 
tistical and narrative—of Soviet policy in 
the light in which Russian authorities 


| themselves see it. Mr. Sokolnikov, now 
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Soviet Ambassador at London, was him- 
self head of the Commissariat of Finance 
during a critical post-war period. 


Big Banks and Small Ones 


Branch, Group and Chain Bank- 
ing, by Gaines T. Cartinhour. 
Macmillan, 351 pp. $4.50. 
EMEDIES GALORE will rise from the ashes 
of our depression era. Most of these 
will be offered by legislators at Wash- 
ington, since their hands are clean of any 
guilt if we overlook the matter of tariff 
revision. It is a safe prediction that 
banking laws will be revised during the 
coming session of Congress, to deal with 
a condition of concentration that has be- 
come important only in the last six or 
eight years. Consolidation lends strength, 
perhaps, to those banks which merge, 
though mere mushroom growth induces 
recklessness. On the other hand, con- 
solidation tends to sap the strength of 
such other institutions as choose to carry 
on with only normal growth. There are 
too many bank failures. 

Those who are interested in questions 
of banking policy, whether they are law- 
makers, bankers, or wide-awake citizens, 
whether they are themselves experts or 
quite ignorant of banking details, will be 
deeply grateful to Professor Cartinhour 
for a book which shows a rare gift for 
interpreting practical matters of banking 
as well as theory, and an extraordinary 
industry in presenting facts which make 
his conclusions the more easy to ac- 
cept. The book has extra value for its 
assembling of data (there are fifty tables 
interspersed throughout the chapters), 
and for a complete analysis of the rise 
of Transamerica Corporation, the largest 
financial holding organization in the 
world. It is a reference book, a text 
book, and a narrative, all in one. We 
commend it highly. 


Beware of the Future 

The Coming War, by General 

Erich Ludendorff. Faber & Faber 

(London), 176 pp. 6 shillings. 
oo LupenporFF, famous German 

quartermaster general and leading 

tactician of the World War, is a stern be- 
liever in self-sustaining nationalism. 
Foreign alliances he considers fatal to 
his disarmed Fatherland; and his latest 
book sounds an ominous warning note. 
“Semitic” Freemasonry, he maintains, is 
the guiding star of the present alliance 
between France, Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugo- 
slavia. Meanwhile the Church of Rome, 
through Fascist Italy, constitutes one 
rival supernational force; and Commu- 
nism, as typified by atheist Russia, con- 
stitutes another. 

If helpless Germany should foolishly 
ally herself with the Roman-Fascist 
movement—as the Hitlerites advocate— 
a devastating war would be fought out 
on German soil, he continues. Russian 
Communism would aid the Germans and 
Italians, with the intention of ultimately 
destroying both. He then sketches the 
war in detail—a task for which he is 
eminently qualified. France and her 
allies destroy the Italian army and Ger- 
man levies in South Germany; then 
deadlock with the advancing Russians 
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on a front running from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. The destruction of Mittel- 
europa is complete, the losses are appal- 
ling. The moral: Let Germany regain 
her old military strength for her own 
defense. But beware of supernational 
entanglements. 


The Grand Turk 


Mustapha Kemal, by Dagobert 
von Mikusch. Doubleday, Doran, 
380 pp. $4. 


ry poy Kemat of Turkey has been 
an important post-war personage, 
and here is his important biography, 
translated from the German. A _ born 
soldier, he served in the Italian, Balkan, 
and World Wars; then saved his country 
from abject defeat in the years following 
the Armistice. While the Constantinople 
government lay in abject subservience to 
the British, our hero established a rival 
Nationalist government far inland among 
the rocky hills of Angora. Then he de- 
fied the Allies, routed the British-oper- 
ated Greeks, and obtained favorable 
peace terms. There followed his eman- 
cipation of women, separation of church 
and state, introduction of the Latin al- 
phabet, and many other modernizing re- 
forms. Today he rules as President, 
backed by a political faction which toler- 
ates no opposition. At least he gets 
things done, is far-sighted and worthy 
of this able biographer’s enthusiastic 
attention. 


Briefer Comment 


@ @ Jack Wiis of Montana is a 
product of the Old West. For many 
years he was huntirig guide to Theodore 
Roosevelt, his close personal friend. He 
now tells his experiences with his Chief 
in “Roosevelt in the Rough” (Washburn, 
$3). Horace Smith has turned the tales 
of the veteran frontiersman into litera- 
ture, and the result is a source of new 
and interesting Roosevelt material— 
frankly told in a spirit of accuracy. Says 
the author: “The whole world loves a 
fighter.” 


@ @ “THE ROMANCE OF TRANSPORT” by 
Ellison Hawks (Crowell, $3) is a fasci- 
nating and encyclopedic history of means 
of travel, dealing with beasts of burden, 
wheelless transport, wheeled vehicles, 
coaching, horse cars, Roman roads, rail- 
ways, motor cars and motorcycles, trac- 
tors, canals, wood and iron ships, air- 
ships, airplanes, and autogiros. It treats 
of all epochs in all lands, with color and 
mechanical detail. 


¢ ¢@ “PLANNING Is an American inven- 
tion, and Russia’s plan is copied from the 
famous ‘One-Year Plan’ with which 
America won the World War,” says 
Alexander Levene, in his “Does Trade 
Need Anti-Trust Laws?” (Long & Smith, 
$1). In collaboration with George J. 
Fieldman, he discusses the past and pres- 
ent of anti-trust legislation, advocating 
the elimination of ruinous price competi- 
tion and the substitution of proper regu- 
lation. Anti-trust laws, the authors be- 
lieve, should not be repealed. They 
should remain in force as a threat. 
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@ © OF GREAT TIMELINESS, in view of 
the Far Eastern situation, are three vol- 
umes by C. Walter Young. These are 
“Japan’s Special Position in Manchuria”; 
“Japanese Jurisdiction in the South 
Manchuria Railway Areas”; and “The 
International Legal Status of the Kwan- 


tung Leased Territory” (Johns Hopkins 


Press, $2.25 each). Dr. Young is a 
Johns Hopkins graduate, an interna- 
tional expert who has had wide experi- 
ence in Eastern Asia. In America he 
has served as university professor. 


| @ @ Ray Lone, well known American 


editor and publisher, has returned from 
Russia with some interesting observa- 
tions. He has embodied these in “An 
Editor Looks at Russia” (Long & Smith, 
$1)—a small book with rather a big mes- 
sage. Bolshevists, he believes, have 
abandoned the idea of world revolution 
and are concentrating on their Five- 
Year Plan. They are too busy to plot 
much these days. 


@ e “SHouLtp Prisoners Work?” by 
Louis N. Robinson (Winston, Philadel- 
phia, $2.50) is a careful study of the sys- 
tems whereby convicts are kept occupied 
during their terms of incarceration. 
East and Mid-West maintain large in- 
dustrial jails; the West uses smaller, less 
industrialized plants; and the South has 
farm prisons and road gangs. The South 
has no scruples as to profit-making ex- 
ploitation, but there is the danger of 
under-selling free labor. 


@ @ ERNEST GRUENING, in “The Public 
Pays,” makes an extended review of 


' Power Propaganda, which he believes to 


have been circulated through every 
available agency suitable to bamboozling 
the public. While this reviewer can not 
concur in most of the author’s conclu- 
sions, Mr. Gruening has put forward an 
interesting presentation of his case for 
industrial democracy. (Vanguard, $2.50.) 


@ e@ In THE LicHT of our current 
American gang warfare, “Criminal Jus- 
tice in England” by Pendleton Howard is 
an interesting study. The writer, pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Idaho, 
has returned after a year’s close-range 
study of the English legal system. His 
book (Macmillan, $3) is authoritative 
and scholarly, with apt comparisons be- 


| tween our own courts and His Majesty’s. 


@ @ Mary R. Bearp, wife of the famous 
Professor Charles, has turned out a valu- 
able book “On Understanding Women” 
(Longmans, $3.50). It traces the part 
played by womankind through the de- 
velopment of civilization—the origin of 
domestic arts, the rise of intellectualism, 
the acquisition of power, revolt to the 
conquest of the earth—based on a pro- 
found philosophical background. 


@ @ AMERICA’S BEST KNOWN lawyer, 
perhaps, is Clarence Darrow—best loved 
and best hated. Philosopher, iconoclast, 
anti-fascist, anti-prohibitionist, humani- 
tarian, he stands alone oratorically and 
criminologically. His new _ biography 
“Clarence Darrow,” by Charles Yale 
Harrison (Jonathan Cape, Harrison 
Smith, $4) is the fitting tribute to a 
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New Handy size for GOLDEN BOOK Magazine 


wins public fancy 





With the August number, Golden Book appeared in a con- 





venient book size. Newsstand sales jumped unbelievably, and 








renewal orders have increased six-fold. 





It looks as though Golden Book has taken its logical— 


and permanent—format. 








Golden Book is the same unique magazine treat, merely 






compressed into a handy 6 by 9 inch size. But instead of less 





editorial matter, there is slightly more. 
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little-known masterpiece appreciate this kind of literature. 
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rugged personality. Mr. Harrison, him- 
self somewhat radical, paints many vivid 
pictures. 
@ @ “TWELVE SECRETS OF THE Cav- 
casus,” by Essad-Bey, is a translation 
from the German which depicts the 
manners and peoples of a strange region. 
Here linger traditions and actual armor 
of the old Crusaders; assorted blends of 
religion; diverse languages. Stalin, Rus- 
sian political boss, was a Caucasian boy. 
Blood feuds, beautiful women, and 
mountain warfare are other claims to 
fame. (Viking, $3.) 








@ @ A SEADOG SPEAKS, in the person of 
Sir Arthur Rostron, who has commanded 
such ships as the Mauretania and Beren- 
garia. “Home from the Sea” (Macmillan, 
$3.50) constitutes his .ocean memoirs, 
from frigate days—iron men in wooden 
ships—down to our own Bremen-Europa 
era. Sir Arthur’s wartime experiences 
make good reading. 


@ @ Parts PLAYED by the Belgian army 
and its commander, good King Albert, 
are fully outlined in “King Albert in the 
Great War” (Houghton Mifflin, $6). 
Lieutenant-General Galet, author of the 
book, was chief-of-staff and military ad- 
viser to a truly royal figure; and his au- 
thoritative work constitutes an important 
military document. 


@ © Ivory HAS RANKED with rare gems 
since the earliest times; and its African 
traffic was pushed by Arab traders in 
ruthless style. “Ivory: Scourge of 
Africa,” by E. D. Moore, tells the bloody 
story—a saga of Mohammedan imperial- 
ism centering in the now-Belgian Congo 
region. Here is an ivory history (Har- 
pers, $4.) 


© @ JoNATHAN MitTcHELL, who has con- 
tributed to the Review or Reviews, tells 
current history in very readable style. 
His “Goose Steps to Peace” (Little 
Brown, $2.50) deals with the Washing- 
ton, Locarno, and London conferences; 
unsatisfactory attempts toward interna- 
tional accord. Action, through public 
sentiment, is desperately needed on the 
international front. 


@ @ Present Nicholas Murray Butler 
is reported as saying that “ “The Way Out 
of Depression’ is the most concise, the 
most precise, and the most convincing 
examination of the present world-wide 
economic depression” he has seen (by 
Hermann F. Arendtz, Houghton Mifflin, 
$1). Mr. Arendtz argues convincingly 
that the chief blame for the world’s eco- 
nomic indigestion lies in a world short- 
age of gold. So far orthodox economic: 
will go with him. His cure may not be 
so popular: the remonetization of silver. 


@ e In “America Weighs Her Gold” 
(Yale University Press, $2.50) Professor 
James Harvey Rogers weighs the gold 
standard, and finds it wanting. What he 
wrote in the early summer makes clear 
what happened in late summer—notably 
England’s being forced off the gold 
standard. This country’s trade balance, 
tariffs, monetary standards, banking sys- 
tems, and war debts pass in review be- 
fore a profoundly interesting critic. 















